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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  public  papers 
have  been  honoured  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  very  excellent  letters  and  effays,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  late  political  difputes, 
on  fubjedts  the  moll  important  and  inte- 
refting  to  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  this 
country.  To  colledt  thefe  into  volumes 
has  been  the  frequent  recommendation  of 
many  perfons ;  who  occaiionally  admired 
them  in  the  fugitive  order  of  their  firfl  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  confidered  them  as  papers  too 
valuable  to  fociety,  to  be  configned  to 
oblivion  with  the  common  news  of  the 
day.  A  collection  of  them  was  therefore 
published  a  few  years  ago  in  fmall  volumes ; 
and  the  favourable  reception  which  that  lit¬ 
tle  work  met  with,  although  the  period 
which  it  included  was  only  from  May  1762, 
to  May  1765,  fhewed  the  wifdom  of  the 
advice  which  had  recommended  the  plan. 
That  collection  has  for  fome  time  been 
entirely  out  of  print ;  and  being  frequently 
afked  for,  has  induced  the  editor  to  offer 
it  again  to  the  public ;  but  with  fuch  ad¬ 
ditions,  as  the  fubj'equent  occurrences ,  not 
only  made  neceffary,  but  mull  render  the 
work  particularly  ufeful  and  eftimable. 

Thefe 


Thefe  are  the  letters  on  the  feveral  late 
changes  of  admimftration,  on  the  taxation 
ot  the  colonies,  the  dearnefs  of  provifions, 
and^  a  variety  of  other  interefting  fubjeCts. 
And  in  order  to  form  fomething  like  a  fe- 
nes  of  the  whole,  this  collection  begins 
with  the  acceflion  of  his  prefent  majeftyj 
and  throughout  this  firft  volume,  feveral 
papers  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  for¬ 
mer  work,  are  inferted  in  their  proper 
p  aces.  In  a  word,  juftice  to  the  argument, 
and  impartiality  to  the  caufe,  have  been 

t  e  guides  by  which  this  collection  has 
been  made. 

It  is  an  obfervation  in  Rennet’s  Regifter, 
which  lord  Somers  has  taken  for  his  motto 
to  his  collection  of  traCts,  and  may  not  be 
unhappily  applied  here,  “  That  the  bent 
and  genius  of  the  age,  is  beft  known  in 
a  free  country,  by  the  pamphlets  and 
papers  which  daily  come  out,  as  con- 
“  taining  the  ferfe  of  parties,  and  fome- 
4‘  times  the  voice  of  the  nation.” 
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On  the  equity  of  an  equal  Land-Tax. 

I  hat  the  public  may  judge  of  the  equity,  as  well 
as  expediency  of  an  equal  land  tax,  I  have  fent 
you  the  following  account :  It  is  an  old  topic, 
but  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  ;  and  never  fo 
much  wanted  as  now.  (The  Land-tax  was  at 
this  time  Four  Shillings  in  the  found.) 


LONDON,  Middlefex,  and  Weftminfter, 
does  not  pay  3  s.  in  the  pound. 

No  county  in  England  pays  more  than  2  s.  ex¬ 
cept  Surry,  Suffex,  Hertford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Oxon, 
and  Warwick — they  pay  above  2  s. 

Kent,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Hampfhire,  and 
the  inland  counties,  pay  from  2od.  to  2  2d. 

The  great  counties  of  York,  Devon,  and  So- 
merfet,  pay  1  s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Cornwall  pays  lefs.— Wales,  Lancafhire,  and  the 
northern  counties,  pay  under  a  Ihilling. 

The  Scots  pay  about  the  41  part  of  the  land-tax, 
though  the  value  of  their  lands  is  about  one  fixth 
part  of  that  of  England. 

Several  parifhes  in  London  and  Weftminfter  pay 
full  (or  more)  than  4  s.  in  the  pound,  whilft  others 
fcarce  pay  a  third  part,  and  fome  lefs  than  half  that 
fum. 


Seijeants-Inn,  Chancery-lane,  contained  about 
fifteen  apartments,  formerly  for  the  Judges  and 
Serjeants,  worth  about  50I.  per  annum  one  with 
another  ;  the  whole  is  about  900I.  per  annum  :  a 
tax  of  4s.  in  the  pound  is  180I.  They  pay  no 
more  than  31I.  4s.  which  is  about  cjd.  in  the 
pound. 
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The  whole  of  the  three  Temples  about  7000I. 
per  annum,  for  which  they  pay  400  1.  per  annum, 
which  is  not  iod.  in  the  pound. 

Pembrokeshire  pays  6d.  Cardiganfhire  4d.  in 

the  pound. 

Part  of  Radnorfhire  pays  as.  other  parts  of  the 
fame  4d.  in  the  pound. 


On  the  necefifity  of  raiftng  the  [applies  within  the  year. 

MOST  men  are  convinced  of  the  expediency 
of  raifing  the  national  expences  or  fupplies 
within  the  year  ;  and  that  the  confequence  of  not 
doing  it,  will  in  the  end  as  certainly  prove  latai  to 
the  public,  as  the  living  beyond  their  income  does  to 
private  families.  Yet,  like  true  fpcrtftnen ,  we  have 
not  the  refolution  to  look  into  our  own  auairs ;  and 
if  our  ftewards  raiie  us  iufhcientfor  our  prcfent  occa- 
fions ,  we  care  not  though  our  timber  be  cut  down, 
our  tenants  rack’d,  our  farms  impoverifhed,  and 
our  lands  mortgaged  to  the  half  or  their  value. 

And  who  are  they  that  are  thus  regardlefs  of  the 
public  weal  ?  Are  they  men  of  fhallow  underftand- 
mgs,  or  defperate  fortunes  ?  Men  who  are  deftitute 
of  private  p economy ,  or  unconcerned  for  the  welfare 
of  pofterity  ?  No  •,  thofe  who  are  poffelfed  of  every 
private  virtue,  who  are  converfant  in  bufineis,  ex¬ 
pert.  in  accounts,  read  in  the  hiftory  and  police  of 
our  own  and  other  countries,  belt  acquainted  with 
our  domeftic  and  foreign  interefts  *,  thofe  who  un- 
derftancl  our  finances ,  who  frame  our  laws ,  who  are 
guardians  of  our  national  fafety,  liberty,  and  glory, 
even  thefie  confent  to,  or  connive  at,  our  running 
deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  every  year ;  fearful  of 
projects,  (as  they  call  them)  that  is,  of  any  change 
in  the  old  methods  of  taxation ,  fhifting  off  the 
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ippofed  difficulty  to  their  fuccefiors  in  power,  or 
waiting  or  more  favourable  conjunctures  ;  intent 
upon  eftabliflung  themfelves  and  their  children  in 
vveaith,  grandeur,  and  power,  whilft  the  confti- 
tmion  of  their  country,  the  vigour  of  govern¬ 
ment,  that  on  which  our  internal  tranquility  and 
external  glory  depend,  that  which  (under  God)  is 
tnc  only  iecurity  of  our  privileges  civil  and  facred, 
is  daily  relaxed  and  finking  into  weaknefs.  If  the 
jciimations  are  defiroyed ,  what  will  the  mighty  do  ? 

1  he  truth  is,  Jlatefmen  are  timid,  and  would 
avoid  trouble  and  hazards ;  and  private  perfons  of 
property  are  averfe  to  paying  down  in  taxes  a  large 
lum,  though  as  great  a  one  is  every  year  fubftrafted 
from  their  eftates,  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  flocks 
and  land.  They  think  they  are  fecure,  while  any 
tning  remains  10 ;  and  that  thoufands  muft  be  ruined 
before  they  can  be  confiderably  affe&ed, 

I,et  any  man  of  underftanding  compute  what  he 
ha5  loft  fmee  the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  the  fall 
°  tne  funds,  &c.  and  how,  what  remains  to  him 
or  land  or  flocks,  is  encumbred  with  additional 
ciuues  5  how  dead  our  trade,  how  difpirited  our 
meaiures  muft  be,  when  our  merchants,  our  minif- 
ters,  &c.  crouch  under  the  weight  of  the  public 
c  ebt.  And  what  joy  and  vigour  would  be  imme- 
d lately  di ft  tiled  amongft  ourfelves,  and  difmay  a- 
inongft  our  enemies,  if  we  could  once  fay,  the 
roanufafturer,  mechanic,  and  hufbandman  are  no 
longer  burthened  ;  articles  of  luxury  alone  are  re- 
ftiained  or  incumbered;  and  the  government  is 
maintained,  and  the  war  profecuted,  out  of  the  an¬ 
nual  'produce  of  our  lands,  the  annual  profits  of  our 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  fuperfluities  of  men, 
who  having  acquired  eafy  fortunes  in  the  happieft 
count/}  on  caith,  are  defirous  of  knowing  their 

true 
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true  value,  and  of  tranfmitting  them  with  honour 
and  fecurity  to  their  deareft  kindred. 

P.  Sal.  Studigsus. 

*  •-*  v  > J  u  s  ^  ' 

- -  _  .  — - - - - 

i  *  /  *  k 

2" he  fame  fubjeff  continued . 

THE  fafety  and  firmnefs  of  every  government 
refts  more  on  the  efteem  of  the  people ,  than  on 
any  other  bafis  whatfoever*,  and  the  people  will 
efteem  a  government  in  proportion  to  the  eafe,  plenty, 
and  fecurity/they  enjoy  •,  and  that  government,  can 
never  be  lhaken,  which  conciliates  the  affeftions,  and 
good  opinion  of  the  people,  by  avoiding  every  thing 
which  is  inconiiftent  with  their  true  interefts. 

How  glorious  an  <era  in  the  Britifh  annals  is  the  re¬ 
volution  !  Liberty  was  then  eftablifhed  on  the  broadeft 
foundation ,  in  coniequence  of  which,  people  know¬ 
ing  their  confidences,  their  perfons,  their  poffeffions, 
their  pofterity,  fafe  from  all  the  encroachments  of 
arbitrary  power,  fet  themfelves  to  cultivate  the  fci- 
ences,  to  encourage  arts,  to  improve  manufactures, 
to  extend  commerce,  and  to  effablifh  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  their  families,  in  a  country,  where  they  were 
fure  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity 
and  induftry. 

But  even  this  happy  conftitution  has  been  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  undermined,  by  a  worm  imperceptibly 
preying  at  the  root.  I  mean  the  methods,  perhaps 
through  neceffity,  or  for  wa nt  of  forefight,  then 
adopted,  of  borrowing  money  at  intereft  on  Parlia¬ 
mentary  fecurity.  Since  Jacobite  or  arbitrary  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  exploded,  as  for  above  half  a 
century  they  have  been  by  all  fenfible  Britons ,  what 
has  been  the  fource  of  fear  and  appreheniion  to 
confiderate  men  ?  What  has  afforded  colour  to  par¬ 
ty  clamours  and  contention  ?  What  (I  would  be 
glad  to  know)  but  the  national  debt ,  its  concomi- 
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;ants,  and  apprehended  confequences  ?  And  by 
n;s  means  lome  of  the  belt  princes,  this  or  any' 
other  country  can  boalt,  have  been  rendered  un  • 

eafy  while  they  lived,  and  have  had  curies  entailed 
on  their  memory. 

And  will  no  man  arife,  who  has  wildom  and  re- 
folution  to  deliver  the  incomparable  Prince  we  now 
reave  on  the  throne ,  and  the  memory  of  his  royal 
predecefTors  in  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  from  this 
fa.  as  opprobrium  s’  Is  there  no  man  in  this  kingdom, 
who  is  endowed  with  talents  equal  to  the  caufin.g 
tiiis  opulent  ftate  to  fLibuft  on  the  annual  income  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  fteward  m  a  great  fa- 
which  a  molt  ample  patrimony  was  annex¬ 
ed,  if  he  could  not  maintain  the  houlliold  within 
his  mailer’s  or  lord’s  revenue  ? 

It  is  not  any  Britijh  Prince ,  it  is  not  King  Wil¬ 
liam  and  his  fuccefibrs,  who  have  run  this  nation  in 
dcot,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil-, 
lions .  Safe  is  that  heart  which  would  place  it  to  the 
fcore  of  the  revolution.  It  was  a  fatal  overjight  at 
firfl,  to  begin  this  method  of  raifing  extraordinary 
fup plies,  and  it  has  been  want  of  attention ,  oeconomy , 
and  refolution  fince,  which  has  caufed  thefe  meafures 
to  be  perfifted  in.  And  the  fubjetts  of  Britain  have 
been  more  to  blame  than  any  fett  of  minifteiy, 
m  that,  notwithflanding  all  their  groundlejs ,  and  of¬ 
ten  fenfelefs  oppofition,  to  meafures  they  did  not 
underftand,  they  have  never  once  loudly  called  out 
what  the  moil  ignorant  arnongft  them  might  have 
had  lenle  enough  to  dictate,  u  that  they  would  bear 
the  expences  of  their  own  times  them] 'elves ,  and 
^  not  incur  an  enormous  debt  which  they  would 
■ 6  leave  to  be  paid  by  poJlerityP 

Are  not  our  privileges  worth  the  price  they  coil 
us  to  maintain  ?  And  fhall  we  enjoy  them,  and 
leave  the  reckoning  to  be  paid  by  our  children  f  Will 

not 
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not  fuch  a  conduct  be  an  indelible  reproach,  not 
only  on  the  government,  but  on  this  age  and  country 
in  general  ? 

And  have  theprefent  race  of  Britons  no  honour ,  no 
concern  for  the  reputation  of  their  memories  ?  Pif- 
cerning  that  they  are,  (as  who  does  not  djicern  it  r  j 
got  into  a  wrong  political  regimen ,  which  threatens  a 
palfy  to  the  head,  and  a  total  debility  to  all  the 
members  of  the  ftate,  are  we  fo  ftubborn  that  we 
will  perfift  in  rejecting  all  methods  of  cure  ?  Vv  e 
have  the  means  of  redemption  and  fafety  yet  in  our 
hands ;  and  to  allude  to  the  words  of  th tfirjl  Minif- 
ter  of  the  Mojl  High,  fc  Let  us  know  iti  this  cut 
‘  day  the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace,  before 
4  they  are  hid  fr^m  our  eyes.5 

P.  Sal.  Studiosus8 


tfhe  importance  of  Ireland  to  England. 

IRELAND  contains  about  fifteen  millions  of 
Englifh  acres,  one  eighth  of  which  may  confiit 
of  mountains  and  bogs,  a  great  part  capable  ^  ot 
improvement,  and  one  half  ot  tne  remainder  either 
unoccupied,  or  very  little  cultivated. 

Notwithftanding  this  and  many  errors  of  her  own 
and  her  neighbours  contriving,  that  leilen  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  throw  a  damp  on  induftry,  fhe  main¬ 
tains  about  two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 
fouls. 

In  fpite  of  every  crofs  accident,  fhe  raifes  not 
only  an  annual  revenue  for  her  defence,  and  the 
fupport  of  the  ftate,  but  likewife  fends  a  large 
fum  annually  to  her  elder  fifterof  England.— That 
is  to  fay, 
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For  the  civil  eftabliffiment, 
fuch  as  the  courts  of  law,  ftate 
officers,  concordatums,  pen- 
fions,  &c. 

For  the  military  eftablifh- 
ment,  fuch  as  four  regiments  of 
horfe,  eight  of  dragoons,  22 
of  foot  and  artillery  regiment 
(making  22,000  men)  with 
general  officers,  ordnance,  bar¬ 
racks,  half-pay,  &c. 

For  parliament  payments, 
and  commiffioners  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  exclufive  of  all  other 
revenue  officers 

For  the  linen  manufacture 
and  tillage 

To  this  muft  be  added  Fees 
of  cuftom  patentee  officers 

For  occaiional  journeys  to 
London,  Bath,  Briftol,  &c. 
for  health,  pleafure,  appeals, 
folicitations,  &c.  computed 
at  50ooperfons  annually  (ex¬ 
clufive  of  the  commonalty)  at 
50I.  each 

For  the  coft  and  freight  of 
woollen  cloth,  hard-ware,  hops, 
corn,  coals,  filk,  tea,  fugar, 
tobacco,  and  all  other  forts  of 
commodities,  with  horfes  to 
remount  the  cavalry,  bought 
in  England  at  leaft 


Raifed  by 
taxes  in 
Ireland 
for  1  year. 
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546000 


42000 
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Remitted 

to 

England 

annually. 


45000 


78410 


7000 


4000 


250000 


500000  ' 


884410 

Brought 


Carried  over 
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Railed  by 

Remitted 

taxes  in 

to 

Ireland 

England 

for  1  Year. 

annually. 

Brought  over 

751OOO 

884410 

For  the  regular  and  conftant 
abfentees,  orperfons  refiding 
in  England,  who  have  eftates 
or  fortunes  in  Ireland,  includ¬ 
ing  the  abfent  officers  in  the 
army,  and  ftudents  at  the 
Temple  and  univerfxties  1200000 

£.  751000  2084410 

N.  B.  Payment  on  King’s  letters,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  poft-office,  make  no  part  in  this  account. 

*  *  The  charge  for  coft  and  freight  of  goods,  is 
certainly  much  under-rated,  for  the  articles  of  cor n 
and  coals  only  amount  to  above  half  the  fum. 

This  is  really  ftated  as  exactly  as  the  nature  of 
fuch  an  account  can  admit.  The  only  trade  Ire¬ 
land  has  to  fupport  fuch  an  expence,  is  linen  cloth 
and  yarn,  beef,  pork,  hides,  tallow,  and  butter, 
with  wool  and  bay  yarn,  and  (lately)  live  cattle  in¬ 
to  Great  Britain  only. 

How  Ireland  can  pay  fuch  an  immenfe  annual 
tribute  to  England  (immenfe  confidering  her  con¬ 
fined  trade)  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for  •,  but 
it  is  moft  certain,  that  when  time  and  experience 
open  the  minds  of  men  •,  when  partiality  and  vul¬ 
gar  prejudices  fhall  fubfide  •,  when  common  fenfe 
diftates  the  means  of  raifing  the  commerce  and  in- 
duftry  of  Ireland,  without  infringing  on,  but  rather 
increafing  the  natural  manufactures  and  trade  of 
England,  at  the  expence  of  the  enemies  to  both 
kingdoms ;  when  it  fliall  be  ferioufly  confidered, 
that  the  ions,  and  the  pofterity  of  tire  ions  of 

Britons,  now  enjoying  almoft  the  whole  lands ^ 

of 
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or  Ireland  with  honour  and  unlhaken  loyalty, 
llaVL  natural  a  right  to  funfiiine  and  privileges  as 
r»<e  peafants  of  the  liland  of  Anglefey  •,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  Ireland  be  thoroughly  cultivated ; 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  infinitely  increafed’ 
and  maintained  with  more  decency,  and  her  tribute 
to  England  rife  in  proportion. 

What  Ireland  now  pays  may  be  look’d  on  by  fome 
as  trivial,  becaufe  no  part  goes  immediately  into  the 
public  levenue  of  England,  yet  Ihould  partial  and 
abfurd  policy  prevail  (which  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed)  Ireland  would  indeed  be  the  firft  to  fuffer, 
but  the  malady  would  loon  reach  to  the  vitals  of 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  England. 


5’1’f  neceffty  of  a  law  to  regulate  the  practice  of  ftock- 
brckers  ;  with  heads  for  fuel  a  law. 

T  T  O  W  much  public  fervice  is  hurt,  privatelafety 
jfjt  endangered,  and  the  property  of  individuals 
affedted,  by  Bull  and  Bear  dealings  in ’Change -Alley, 
is  needlefs  for  me  to  let  forth,  as  it  is  become  a  topic 
fo  common,  b  Qt  h  of  writing  and  converfation. 

Men  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  funds 
are  convinced  of  the  evil,  but  hitherto  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  difficult  to  find  a  remedy  that  could  with 
Safety  be  applied.  If,  therefore,  fuch  an  one  can 
be  propofed,  I  ought  not  to  doubt  of  its  accept¬ 
ance  ;  and  if  I  can  make  it  appear  profitable,  as 
well  as  moft  fate  tor  the  nation  to  adopt,  I  mull 
iiippote  it  will  prove  ftili  more  acceptable. 

Several  wife  laws  have  been  framed  for  the  firft- 
rnentioned  purpofe*.  But  hitherto  the  dexterity  of 
fome  men  has  enabled  them  to  be  the  evaders  or 

befeaters'  of  them  all. 

.  >  < 

*  The  8th  and  9th  of  William  III.  cap.  20.  6th.  Anne 
cap.  16.  6th  of  George  I,  cap.  18.  and  7th  of  George  II, 
cap.  8# 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe  then,  the  laws  which  have  been  expe¬ 
rienced  to  be  ineffectual  fhouldnow  be  repealed,  and 
one  Angle  law  made  for  regulating  the  tranfadtions 
of  the  funds,  and  other  government  fecurities,  m 
fuch  manner,  that,  with  lefs  expence  to  parties 
who  deal  for  ready  money,  a  fund  of  no  inconii- 
dera'ole  amount  may  be  created,  and  applied  to- 
wards  the  payment  of  tne  intereft  or  tnat  pait  or 
the  national  debt,  which  is  ultimately  fectred  by 
the  finking  fund  •,  and  which,  I  conceive,  may  be 
done  by  fome  fuch  plan  as  follows, 

That  the  prices  of  all  flocks  transferred  for  ready 
money,  be  inferted  in  the  books  of  transfer  in  wo, us 
at  full  length,  in  order  for  its  being  ieen,  at  all 
times,  that  bargains  were  equitably  made,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  current  prices  of  the  day  ;  and  that  fuch 
transfers  be  figned  by  the  perfons  making  the  fame, 
and  likewife  by  the  broker,  if  there  be  one  em¬ 
ployed.  And  I  'prefume  to  think  no  honeft  reafon 
can  be  given,  why  fuch  a  regulation  Should  not  take 
place,  as  the  practice  at  prefent  is  to  Specify  the 
prices  in  the  receipts  given  by  the  feller  for  flocks 
fold. 

That  no  perfon  whomfoever,  employed  in  the 
buying  or  felling  or  flocks  ror  others,  mail,  on 
any  *  pretence,  receive  more  than  one  fhilling 
from  the  buyer,  or  one  fhilling  from  the  feller, 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  capital  flock  io  bought 
and  fold,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  transferring  the 
fame  •,  or  for  one  hundred  pound  principal  money 
in  navy  or  victualling  bills,  or  any  other  kinds  of 
government  fecurities  bought  and  fold  :  fuch  bro¬ 
kerage  being  the  price  that  has  always  been  paid  for 
the  buying  or  felling  of  India  bonds  and  lixcne- 
quer  bills  ;  and  is  what  may  be  deemed  an  ample 
compenfation  for  the  trouble  ot  brokers  in  fuch 
tranlactions,  as  they  are  now  become  fo  numerous 
and  confiderable,  from  the  extenfivenefs  of  the 
funds. 


That 
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n;J,  a*  lne  flli31i"g  for  every  hundred  pounds  ca¬ 
pital  flock,  bought  and  fold  in  any  prefent  or  fu- 

w  bv dlc nr\be  pf d by the  ^  and  the 

fa  ne  by  the  feller  thereof,  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 

!Zj  r  fC,°U"ted  lor  by  each  of  ^e  Account- 
i-  Ge"erai  of  t!Je  refpeftive  companies  who  have 
offices  ot  transfer,  to  the  treafury,  to  be  applied  to 

the  finking  fund.  A  duty,  which,  I  conceive,  may 
be  very  eaiily  executed,  as  there  are  books  now 
kept  in  all  the  offices,  which  at  one  view  ffiew  the 
tranfa&ions  of  each  day.  But  this  payment  ought 
not  to  extend  to  fuch  transfers  as  ffiall  be  made  of 
took  where  five  ffiillings  and  no  more  is  the  confi- 
deration,  as  by  truftees  to  the  cefliquet ruft,  ex¬ 
ecutors  or  wills,  fcfc.  the  fads  in  which  cafes  to  be 
atteftea  by  oath. 

T  hat  books  be  kept  at  therefpecfive  offices  where 
transfers  are  made,  for  the  regiftering  fuch  ftocks  as 
ihail  be  bought  and  fold  for  time,  in  which  the 
names  of  fellers  and  buyers,  the  prices  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  contracts,  and  fpecifications  of  ftock,  ffiall 
be  adtually  regiftered;  the  regifter  to  be  figned 
either  by  the  principals,  their  agents  legally 
empowered,  or  by  the  broker  employed,  and  wit- 
neffed  by  two  clerks  of  the  regiftry. 

X  hat  fixpence  on  every  hundred  pounds,  fo  re¬ 
giftered,  be  paid  at  the  time  of  regiftering  fuch  con-' 

trafts  ;  to  be  accounted  for  and  applied  as  before- 
mentioned. 


That  it  ffiall  be  felony,  for  any  perfon  to  fell,  for 
time,  any  lort  of  itock  without  regiftering  the  fame 
upon  the  clay  of  agreement.  The  convidtion  to 
depend  upon  the  evidence  of  perfons  who  are  not 
parties  in  the  contraff.  And, 

X  hat  it  ffiall  be  felony  likewife,  for  any  perfon 
t°  i  egiftei  the  iaie  of  any  ftock  for  time,  that  does 
not  ftand  in  the  books  or  luch  ftocks  in  the  name 
of  the  feller  at  the  time  the  fame  is  fo  regiftered 

to 
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to  be  fold.  The  conviction  to  depend  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  entry  in  the  regifter-book,  and  the 
account  of  the  feller  in  the  books  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  fpecified  ftock. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  regulations  which  I 
offer  to  confideration  for  the  fervice  of  the  public, 
and  which  I  believe  may  effectuate  a  correction  of 
all  abufe,  except  what  arifes  in  the  felling  of  fub- 
fcriptions  to  (locks  before  they  are  made  transfer¬ 
able,  and  which  I  fear  cannot  poffibly  be  prevented 
bv  any  means  whatfoever,  upon  the  plan  of  late 
years  adopted.  But,  I  hope,  there  will  be  no  more 
money  railed  by  loan  ^  as  there  are  a  variety  of  me¬ 
thods  to  be  taken  for  raifing  the  neceffary  fupplies 
within  the  year. 

Philo-Brjtannicus. 


On  the  inattention  of  counfellors  to  the  Briefs  of  their 

Clients . 

I  A  M  told  it  happens  verv  frequently,  that  the 
molt  eminent  council  begin  to  plead  the  caufes  of 
their  clients  almoft  without  having  read  their  briefs, 
certainly  without  underftanding  them.  Suppofmg 
this  to  be  true,  i  will  venture  to  fay,  and  every  rea- 
fonable  man  will  join  with  me  in  faying,  that  fuch 
behaviour  is  in  the  higheft  degree  culpable,  and  that 
no  ftation  in  life  can  proteCt  that  perfon  from  dis¬ 
honour,  who  is  guilty  of  fuch  practice.  Suppofe 
a  client  fhould,  in  confequence  of  fuch  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  his  council,  fuffer  in  his  fortune ; 
ought  not  fuch  council,  in  honour  and  confcience, 
to  repay  whatever  his  client  lofes  ?  A  poor  farrier, 
who  undertakes  to  (hoe  an  horfe,  muff  make  good 
any  damage  he  does  by  fhoeing  him  carelefsly  or 
unfkilfully.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  client 
buffers  alfo  for  fome  time  in  his  character  by  the 
fame  means  •,  the  judge,  thinks  that  the  party  has 

afted 
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acied  wrong,  and  blames  him  becauie  the  council 
tio  not  fhew  that  he  has  a  died  right.  It  is  indeed 
lucky  for  the  client,  as  to  his  reputation,  that  no 
man  of  fenfe  or  candour  will  lay  any  ftrefs  upon 
what  may  be  faid  on-  that  head  by  council,  farther 
than  fuch  affertions  are  made  out  by  fafts ;  and 
common  fenfe  and  experience  declare  loudly,"  that 
.theie  is  naidly  a  man  who  commences  a  law-fuit, 
till  he  nas  had  the  opinion  of  one  or  more  emi~ 
nent  council  in  his  favour  ;  and  if  he  takes  care  to 
have  the  faff,  upon  which  his  caufe  depends, 
iairly  and  clearly  Hated  to  his  council,  he  has  done 
his  duty,  becaufe  the  conduft  of  his  fuit  muft  af¬ 
terwards  be  left  to  his  lawyers. 

It,  therefore,  when  the  caufe  comes  to  be  heard, 
the  queftion  fhall  appear  fo  plain  as  to  admit  of  no 
debate ;  or  if  the  caufe  fhall  have  evidently  been 
conducted  improperly,  the  fault  certainly  lies 
among  the  lawyers,  and  they  only  ought  to  be 
blamed ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  prefuming  too 
far  to  advife  thole  who  prefide  in  our  different 
courts  of  judicature,  they  ought  to  be  very  cau¬ 
tious  in  praifmg  or  condemning  the  parties,  with¬ 
out  enquiring  ftri&ly  into  their  behaviour,  left  it 
fhould  happen  that  praife  is  bellowed  upon  thofe 
who  deferve  punilhmeat,  and  difpraife  upon  thofe 
who  ought  to  be  rewarded. 


On  the  $th  of  October,  1761,  Mr.  Pitt  (now,  Earl  of 
Chatham)  refigned  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State : 
"The  caufe  of  that  refignation  he  explained  in  the 
following  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  city . 


Dear  5/r, 

BINDING,  to  my  great  furprize,  that  the 
caufe  and  manner  of  my  refigning  the  feals. 
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is  qrofsly  mifreprcfented  in  the  city,  as  well  as  that 
the  molt  gracious  and  fpontaneous  marks  of  his  ma- 
iefty’s  approbation  of  my  fervices,  which  marks 
followed  my  refignation,  have  been  infamoufly 
traduced  as  a  bargain  for  my  forfaking  the  pub¬ 
lic,  I  am  under  a  necefiity  of  declaring  the  truth  of 
both  thefe  fades,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  fure  no 
gentleman  will  contraduft.  A  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion,  with  regard  to  meafures  to  be  taken  againft 
Spain,  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  and  to  the  moft  effential  national 
interefts,  (and  this  founded  on  what  Spain  had  al¬ 
ready  done,  not  on  what  that  court  may  farther 
intend  to  do)  was  the  caufe  of  my  refigning  the 
feals.  Lord  Temple  and  I  fubmitted  in  writing, 
and  figned  by  us,  our  moft  humble  fentiments  to 
his  majefty  *,  which  being  over-ruled  by  the  uni¬ 
ted  opinion  of  all  the  reft  of  the  king’s  fervants,  I 
refigned  the  feals  on  Monday  the  fifth  of  this 
month,  in  order  not  to  remain  refponfible  for  mea¬ 
fures,  which  1  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide. 
Moft  gracious  public  marks  of  his  Majefty’s  appro¬ 
bation  of  my  fervices  followed  my  refignation  :  they 
are  unmerited  and  unfolicited,  and  I  fhall  ever  be 
proud  to  have  received  them  from  the  beft  of 
fovereigns. 

I  will  now  only  add,  my  dear  fir,  that  I  have 
explained  thefe  matters  only  for  the  honour  of 
truth,  not  in  any  view  to  court  return  of-  confi¬ 
dence  from  any  man,  who  with  a  credulity  as 
weak  as  it  is  injurious,  has  thought  fit  haftiiy  to 
withdraw  his  good  opinion,  from  one  who  has 
ferved  his  country  with  fidelity  and  fuccefs  *,  and 
who  juftly  reveres  the  upright  and  candid  judg¬ 
ment  of  it ;  little  felicitous  about  the  cenfures  of  the 
capricious  and  ungenerous :  accept  my  lincereft 

acknow* 
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acknowledgements  for  all  your  kind  friendfhip* 
and  believe  me  ever  with  truth  and  efteem, 

08.  1 2,  My  dear  Sir, 

*765*  Your  faithful  friend, 

W.  FlTT.* 


Several  remarks  were  made  upon  the  foregoing  letter 
and  refignation  :  the  vein  and  tendency  of  thefe ,  as 
well  offenfive  as  defenfive ,  may  be  eafily  conceived 
from  the  followings  which  are  felecled from  the  vajl 
heap  publifoed  on  that  occafion . 


^TTMIOSE  who  have  pufhed  moft  for  obtaining 
J  the  declaration  we  have  feen  printed,  have 
done  the  honourable  maker  of  it  the  belt  of  fervices, 
and  the  like  to  the  whole  public.  Thofe  doubts 
all  vaniihed  at  its  appearance,  which  might,  before 
it  was  made,  have  been  very  innocently  enter¬ 
tained.  The  honours  and  rewards,  that  from  gene¬ 
ral  example,  had  created  fufpicions,  now  appear 
to  give  great  luftre  to  their  receiver,  and  greater 
glory  to  their  beftower.  The  patriot  king  and 
minifter,  become  the  inciters  of  our  admiration* 
more  than  ever.  We  feel  an  increafed  love  for 
the  ftrong  meriter  of  high  rewards  •,  and  we  more 
adore  the  princely  virtues  of  the  ever  gracious 
peribn  that  conferred  them.  Such  is  the  prefent 
fenle  of  a  man,  who,  while  in  darknefs,  had  his 
doubts. 

Brutus. 

,  4'  '  *  J,  '.ijt  ' 

...  -v  •  ‘  .  1  .  4  ■  *  . 

*  At  the  fame  time  the  following  advertifement  appeared  in 
the  public  papers. 

To  be  fold,  feven  coach  horfes,  belonging  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
William  Pitt.  Enquire  at  Ormond  Meufe,  the  Back  of  St. 
James’s-Square. 
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ST 'o  a  certain  Great  Man. 

SIR,  - 

IN  your  extraordinary  letter  to  Mr. -  in  the 

city,  inferted  in  the  common  news-papers,  you 
admit — that  you  withdrew  yourfelf  from  his  ma- 
jefty’s  councils,  becaufe  you  were  no  longer  allowed 
to  guide  them.  .  *  .  And  you  ajfert.  . . .  that  you  have 
been  rewarded,  not  corrupted. 

In  this  ajfertion  you  place  your  defence,  and  I 
agree  with  you  in  it  entirely. 

It  is  for  his  majefty’s  honour  to  leave  no  pretence 
of  extraordinary  fervice  unrequited :  and,  having 
no  unconftitutional  purpofe  to  ferve,  he  has  no  ufe 
for  corruption. 

But,  in  the  name  of  God,  Sir,  how  could  any 
man  in  his  right  mind,  fuffer  fuch  an  admiffion  to 
efcape  him  ? 

If  you  are  to  guide  always,  you  alone  conftitute 
the  whole  cabinet  council. 

If  every  member  had  withdrawn  himfelf,  whofe 
opinion  had  been  over-ruled  (and  no  one  member 
is  more  privileged  to  do  fo  than  another)  there 
would  have  been  none  left  in  it  but  yourfelf,  long 
ago. 

Among  other  extravagancies  which  your  extra¬ 
vagant  influence  has  given  rife  to,  I  have  feen  you 
called  our  dictator  in  the  news-papers.  And  here, 
you  have  given  it  under  your  hand  that  nothing 
lefs  will  fatisfy  you. 

But,  Sir,  you  ought  to  know,  that  there  is  no 
provifion  left  in  the  Britijh  conftitution  for  any  fuch 
officer ;  flated  or  occafional ;  formally  or  virtually : 
That,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  a  monfter  was  never 
feen  among  us  but  once  *,  and  then  his  power  \yas 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  conftitution. 

Vol.  I.  c 
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\  es,  Sir,  when  we  have  a  dictator ,  we  have  rvo 
longer  a  conftitution. . . .  And  fuch  being  the  cafe, 
who  will  helitate  one  moment  to  fay,  that  he  who 
difcovers  an  ambition  to  be,  what  it  was  never 
intended  a  king  fhould  be,  deferves  the  shell  -r 
though  reputed  juft  as  Ariftides ,  wife  as  E hemiftocles , 
gallant  as  Epaminondas ,  and  eloquent  as  Demo/l- 
henes  ? 

The  refentment  of  the  public,  Sir,  was  firft  ex¬ 
cited  on  your  behalf,  even  by  a  falfe  fuggeftidri, 
that  you  had  b zzn  turned  out and  when  it  became 
manifeft  beyond  contradiction,  that  what  was  done, 
was  your  own  att  and  deed,  the  herd  of  the  wrong- 
heads  (as  if  determined  to  be  wrong  every  way) 
became  more  incenled  at  your  fuppofed  corruption, 
than  your  adiual  defertton  of  the  public  fervice. 

Now,  Sir,  I  for  my  part,  do  adventure  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  that  this  violent  meafure  of  yours  was 
equally  unneceffary  and  inexcufable. 

Unneceffary,  becaule  thofe  humble  fentiments  of 
your’s,  fubmitfed  in  writing  to  the  board,  (which  we 
hope  are  forth-coming,  to  fhew  what  you  are  re- 
fponfible  for  in  the  prefent  cafe)  would  have  done 
you  the  fame  good  office,  if  you  had  modeftly  re- 
linquilhed,  or,  at  leaft,  fufpended  your  opinion , 
inftead  of  religning  your  employment.  " 

Inexcufable ;  becaule  knowing  your  own  ali- 
fufficiency  (as  it  is  but  too  apparent  you  do)  you 
alfo  knew  what  a  ferment  you  were  going  to  raife, 
and  the  pernicious  effects  to  be  expedted  from  it. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  Sir,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  our  fufpicions,  thus  founded  that,  among 
the  fecret  motives  which  prompted  you  to  this 
abrupt  procedure,  one  was,  mif chief ;  feeing  that, 
even  in  this  profeffed  palliative  of  yours,  you  are  fo 
wholly  taken  up  with  your  own  ability,  your  own 
righteoufnefs,  and  your  own  importance  }  you  leave 

the 
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the  vein  you  have  opened,  without  the  leaft  re- 
morfe,  to  take  what  courfe  it  may. 

A.  Dunstable 


E  P  I  G  R  A  M. 

Three  thoufand  a  year’s  no  contemptible  thing. 
To  accept  from  the  hands  of  a  patriot  king, 

(With  thanks  to  the  bargain ,  for  fervice  and  merit,) 
Which  he,  wife  and  fon,  all  three  lhall  inherit  •, 
With  limited  honours  to  her  and  her  heirs — 

So  farewell,  Old  England — adieu  to  all  cares. 


A  few  of  the  abfurdities  which  dijlinguijh  a  Right 
Hon.  gentleman's  character. 

HE  has  fpoke  in  favour  of  thofe  very  meafures, 
which  he  once  reviled:  and  having  firft 
taught  us  to  hold  them  in  abomination,  afterwards 
reconciled  us  to  his  puriuits  or  them.  Alter  the* 
warmed:  declarations  againft  continental  connexions 
— after  the  ftrongeft  oppofition  to  remitting  either 
men  or  money  to  Germany,  and  a  downright  refu- 

fal  to  confent  to  give  the  D — ke  of  C - cl  any  af- 

ftftance  there,  though  in  the  moll  deplorable  cir- 
cumftances. — I  fay,  after  all  this,  he  embraced  con¬ 
tinental  connexions ,  and  fent  over  men  by  ten  thou- 
fands,  and  money  by  hundred  thoufands,  and  no¬ 
body  in  the  leaft  offended  or  furprized — why  may 
not  he  alfo,  who  has  railed  fo  long  at  pensions  and 
pensioners,  at  laft  take  a  pension  himfelf  and 
prove  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  whole  world,  that 
it  is  not  the  thing  done ,  but  the  how ,  and  the  why, 
and  th dr  when,  and  by  whom  it  is  done ,  that  confi¬ 
tures  the  criminality  and  ofiencc! 

He  has  inveighed  againft  pensioners,  it  is  true  : 
and  he  may  ftill  continue  to  do  fo,  for  he  has  no 
pension.-— No  !  what  then  ? — Why,  Sir,  he  has  an 

C  2  "  annuity. 
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annuity  .  and  a  pension  and  an  annuity  are  not 

tne  ame  thing  :  a  penfion  is  but  an  annuity  in  em- 

.ri^>  ®tit  an  annuity  is  a  penfion  brought  to  perfec* 
tion  and  maturity.  ^ 


Vindication  of  Mr.  P. 

Bk  ‘  ^  Mr.  Pitt’s  advancement  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  lecretary  of  ftate,  difcord  and  involu¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  our  councils,  dejedion  and  de- 
lparr  overwhelmed  the  nation,  and  our  fleets  and 
armies  were  funk  into  a  ftate  of  the  moft  lazy  inac¬ 
tivity,  if  not  of  abfolute  cowardice  and  pufillani- 
mity.  But  no  fooner  was  that  gentleman  entrufted 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  than  he 
eemed,  by  a  kind  of  magical  influence,  as  it  were, 
to  infufe  his  own  virtuous,  prudent,  and  heroic 
pint,  into  every  Britifj  lubjedt.  He  reftored  una¬ 
nimity  and  vigour  to  our  councils,  filled  the  minds 
of  tne  people  with  truft  and  confidence,  and  in- 
ipired  our  foldiers  and  failors  with  fuch  a  lpirit  of 
courage  and  intrepidity,  as  hath  raifed  the  Bntifh 
name  to  a  degree  of  military  glory,  which  few  na- 
tioris  have  equalled,  and  none  have  exceeded. 

, .  ,tj?ere  j°r5  Mr.  P .  has  accepted  a  penfion  for 
himfelf  and  family,  has  he  not  deierved  it  ?  Does 
not  his  foyereign  fay  he  deferved  it  ?  And  does  not 
the  united  voice  of  the  nation  applaud  this  inftance  ■ 
of  the  royal  favour  ?  Has  he,  in  confutation  of 
thofe  rewards,  betrayed  his  country,  or  engaged  to 
betray  it  for  the  future  ?  On  the  contrary;  has  he- 
not  refigned  one  of  the  moft  lucrative  and  honour¬ 
able  employments  in  the  kingdom,  becaufe  he 
could  not  be  allowed  to  purliie  fuch  meafures  as  he 

judged  moft  conducive  to  the  glory  and  intereft  of 
Ins  country  ? 

One  may  generally  obferve,  that  the  body  of  a 
people  has  jufter  views  for  public  good,  and  pur-. 

lues 
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fues  them  with  greater  uprightnefs  than  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  have  fo  many  private  expecta¬ 
tions  and  particular  interefts,  which  hang  like  a 
falfe  bias  upon  their  judgments,  and  may  poffibly 
difpofe  them  to  facrifi ce  the  good  of  their  country 
to  the  advancement  of  their  own  fortunes  •,  whereas 
the  grofs  of  the  people  can  have  no  other  profpedt 
in  changes  and  revolutions,  than  of  public  bleffings, 
that  are  to  diffufe  themfelves  through  the  whole  ftate 
in  general. 

Our  minifter  has  religned  in  full  credit  with  the 
people,  in  full  efteem  with  the  King,  and  what 
crowns  our  happinefs,  he  has  left  us  a  free  parlia¬ 
ment,  unpenfioned  and  uncorrupt.  \At  this  time 
the  new  'parliament  had  not  met .] 

But  is  the  old  corrupt  leaven  totally  rooted  out  ? 
Or  has  it  been  only  fupprefled  by  the  firmnefs  and 
fuccels,  by  the  credit  and  fuperior  abilities  of  him 
who  has  religned  ?  Has  this  refignation  been  volun¬ 
tary,  owing  to  an  inability  of  aCting  in  fo  laborious 
a  fphere,  occafioned  by  a  decay  of  ftrength  and  bo¬ 
dily  infirmities  ?  Or  did  it  proceed  from  an  unna¬ 
tural  oppofition  to  national  meafures,  by  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  that  miniftry,  whofe  abilities  to  joftle  our 
patriotic  affeffors  in  the  cabinet,  fucceeded  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  under  the  coalition  in  forty -two  ?  .  and 
whofe  difregard  for  the  glory  and  intereft  of  Great- 
Britain,  is  recorded  by  the  bloody  and  expensive  ef¬ 
fects,  and  by  the  inglorious  conditions  of  the  iafe 
peace. 

Should  this  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe  before  us.; 
fhould  thofe  men  (till  maintain  their  footing  about 
the  throne,  and  fall  down  and  adore  him  at  St. 
James’s,  to  whom  they  paid  no  regard  at  Charlton- 
houfe  *,  fhould  it  come  out,  that  nothing  but  his 
credit  with  the  people,  a  difmterefted  and  diienv 
barraffed  conduft,  a  natural  talent  for  ruling,  and 
fuccefs  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  could  have 

C  3  kept 
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kept  Mr.  P—  fo  long  above  their  pique  and  re- 
fentment  ?  prudence  calls  upon  us  to  provide  againft 
the  fatal  confequences  that  may  attend  fuch  a  refig- 
nation,  ariftng  not  from  the  refignation  itfelf,  but 
fiom  a  poftioility  of  fuch  men  regaining  that  power, 
which  they  formerly  abqfed,  or  were  °not  able  to 
improve  for  the  real  intereft  of  this  country. 

Men  of  corrupt  hearts,  hypocrites  and  fyco- 
phants,  are  moft  bufy  on  fuch  occafions.  They 
are  deiperate,  and  Hick,  at  no  means,  be  they  ever 
fo  bale,  to  get  into  power  and  to  deceive  Majefty. 
Therefore  it  is  the  Sovereign’s  peculiar  care  not  to 
be  milled  by  them  :  and  Hiould  inch  men  be  taken 
into  the  management  of  national  affairs,  it  is  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  ferret  them  out,  and  to  ad- 
drefs  his  Majefty  to  remove  them  from  his  councils, 
from  his  employment,  and  from  about  his  perfom 


"The  next  public  topic  was  the  elevation  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute  to  the  office  of  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafiiry^ 
upon  which  occafion  the  papers  teemed  with  perfonal 
abnfe ,  and  national  reflexions.  However ,  fome  of 
thofe  fugitive  effays  were  fenfibly  written ,  and  con¬ 
tained  fir  eng  arguments :  Lhefe  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  feleX. 


IT  gives  me  no  fmall  offence,  to  obferve  Scotf- 
men  and  minifterial  writers  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  public  by  general  afiertions  which  are 
ialfe.  One  of  thefe  is,  c  that  all  Britons  are  alike, 
c  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  the  na- 
c  tion  who  are  inverted  with  power,  or  who  enjoy 
f  the  employments  of  profit.5 

Now  I  do  fay,  that  great  power  in  England 
ought  only  to  be  trufted  with  thofe  who  are  the 
heft  friends  to  the  Englifh  conftitution.  England, 
it  muft  be  allowed,  is  the  moft;  important  part  of 

the 
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the  Britilh  dominions,  has  the  greateft  Ihare  of  the 
le^illative  power,  the  greateft  quantity  of  all  kinds 
of  property,  contributes  by  far  the  rnoft  to  the  fup- 
port  of  government,  and  alfo  to  the  demands  ol 
ftate,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  a  full  propor¬ 
tionate  lhare  in  the  general  exercife  of  power,  and 

in  the  emoluments  of  office. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  Sovereign’s 
fervants  and  his  minifters.  His  fervants  have  the 
care  of  his  palace  only  :  but  his  minifters  have  that 
of  the  kingdom  :  in  the  choice  of  the  latter,  there, 
fore,  the  inclinations  of  the  people  ought  always  to 
be  conlulted.  Minifters  are,  by  our  conftitution, 
confidered  as  fervants  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well 
as  of  the  crown,  and  muft  be  as  much  anfwerable 
to  the  former  as  to  the  latter  for  their  conduit  in 
-  office.  It  may  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  people 
who  wear  the  feathers  of  ftate  •,  but  it  cannot  be  fo 
with  regard  to  thole  who  have  the  dilpoiitions  or 
their  properties,  lives  and  privileges  in  their  hands. 
In  trufts,  therefore,  of  fuch  kinds,  their  paffions 
will  become  interefted.  It  is  fit  they  Ihould  be  fo  : 
and  it  is  fit  alfo,  in  fuch  matters,  that  their  incli¬ 
nations  fhould  be  confidered. 

The  Englifh  are  not  national  in  their  perfonal 
attachments.  They  make  friendiliips  with,  and  do 
fervices  indifferently  to,  all  their  feliow- fuojefts. 
Who  moft  aft  otherwile  1  leave  to  the  experience 
of  all  men  to  determine,  as  well  as  ofthofe  who  now 
cry  out  for  the  indifcriminacy  of  regards,  and  how 
far  they  themfelves  are  like  to  become  impartial 
prafticers  of  that  general  duty. 

The  care  of  religion,  the  adminiftratipn  of  laws, 
the  offices  of  government  and  revenue  in  Scotland, 
are  now,  and  always  of  late  have  been,  only  pla  ed 
in  Scotch  hands.  •  That  is  far  from  the  cafe  in  Ire¬ 
land :  nor  is  it  quite  the  cafe  in  England.  Which 
.country  therefore  appears  to  have  rnoft  national 
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confideration  ?  And  which,  from  its  comparative 
importance,  has  the  leaft  reafon  to  complain,  or 
the  molt  to  be  contented  ? 

Do  Englifhmen,  or  Irifhmen,  ever  complain  that 
they  do  not  come  in  for  a  {hare  of  Scotch  prefer¬ 
ments  ?  Or  are  they  ever  heard  to  affert,  that  they 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  with 
the  natives,  or  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Great- 
Britain.  Fair  play,  and  fair  lharing,  is  what  in  all 
things  may  be  called  honourable: 'and  it  is  what 
prudence  fhould  fuggeft  for  univerfal  contentment. 

Individuals  are,  and  ever  will  be,  felf-interefted. 
It  may  perhaps  be  ever  impoffible  to  fatisfy  all  mens 
delires ,  but  it  fhould  always  be  a  practice,  by 
real  impartiality,  to  aahere  to  fuch  regulations  as 
fhould  furnifh  to  bodies  of  men,  no  reafonable 
cauie  of  complaint ;  at  leaft  to  the  moft  conlider- 
able  part  of  a  people. 

What  I  would  be  underftcod  to  blame  is,  partial 
infulions  of  opinion  under  pretences  of  impartiality, 
and  the  propagating  of  erroneous  notions  under  the 
colour  of  ftrict  duty ;  againft  the  poifon  of  which  I 
have  furnifhed  thefe  loofe  hints.  John  Bull. 


Anfwer  to  the  preceding  Letter. 

IF  John  Bull  will  review  his  loofe  hints,  I  am 
perfuaded  he  will  acknowledge,  feme  of  his  own 
general  after  tions  are  erroneous,  and  formed  more 
upon  old  prejudices  than  a  juft  view  of  the  prefent 
ftate  or  things.  That  there  are  fewer  Englilhmen 
in  offices,  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  than  Scotch 
or  Ihflp  in  England,  is  plainly  owing,  not  to  any 
national  attachment,  but  to  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment  being  in  England.  If  the  feat  of  the  Britilh 
government  was  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
doubtlefs  it  would  be  no  wonderful  thing  to  fee 
great  numbers  of  Engufhmen  filling  a  variety  of 

polls, 
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pofts  both  in  the  civil  and  military  •,  but  in  that 
cafe  few  Scotch  or  Irifh  would  leave  their  own 
country  to  feek  for  preferment  in  England.  Can 
John  Bull'  affign  any  good  realon  why  the  king¬ 
doms  of  England  and  Scotland  ought  at  this  day  to 
be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  elfe  than  a  mere  geo¬ 
graphical  divifion  of  this  ifland  •,  and  it  this  be  al¬ 
lowed,  his  fecond  paragraph,  urging  a  preference 
to  one  part  more  than  another,  falls  to  the  giound. 
Narrow  and  vulgar  minds  are  mighty  fond  of  local 
partialities-,  and~  like  the  country  lady,  who  af- 
ferted,  that  the  moon  they  had  in  their  village  was 
bigger  than  the  London  moon,  vainiy  imagine  that 
all  excellence  is  confined  to  their  birth-place  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  ablurd  to  look  for  worth  or  abilities 
beyond  fuch  a  river,  or  out  of  luch  a  country. 

The  whole  of  John  Bull’s  letter  is  founded  upon 
fuch  falfe  prejudices  as  thefe,  confequently,  inftead 
of  inftrubting  with  candour,  it  tends  to  minead  and 
deceive  i  but  as  it  would  be  invidious  to  enlatgc  on 
the  topics  he  has  touched  upon,  I  beg  leave  to  con¬ 
clude  with  his  own  words,  4  1  hat  1  mint  blame 
‘  partial  infufions  of  opinion  under  pretences  of 
‘  partiality.’ 

Wanjlcad,  EJfex.  June  1762. 


reply. 

THE  gentleman  of  Wanftead  has  not  only 
wilfully  miftaken  my  quefdons  and  affertions, 
but  alfo  my  intentions.  I  did  not  afk,  if  there 
■were  not  fewer  Englifhmen  in  offices  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  than  there  are  Scotch  or  Irifn  in  England  ? 
I  afked,  if  Englishmen  or  Irifhmen  ever  com¬ 
plained  that  they  do  not  come  in  101  any  ocotch 
preferments  ?  or  ever  thought  they  had  an  equal 
right  to  them  with  Scotchmen  ?  and  added,  that 
was  far  from  the  cafe  in  Ireland,  and  not  quite  the 
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^;afe  in  England.  But  this,  it  feems,  has  given  of- 
.ence  to  the  impartial  pleaders  for  indifcnminacy, 
and  thererore  I  fhall  further  explain  myfelf. 

I,  who  am  an  impartial  Englifhman,  or  legiti¬ 
mate  ion  of  old  John  Bull,  do  aver,  that  I  never 
heard  of  any  Englishmen  or  Iriihmen  who  enjoyed 
poles  in  Scotland.  But  I  confefs  that  Englifhmen 
and  Scotchmen  enjoy  moil  of  the  good  polls  in  Ire, 
and  while  the  Irifh  enjoy  very  few  in  England  : 
nt  tire  Scotch  hold  a  much  larger  proportion  here 
than  their  contnbutive  capacity  can  entitle  them  to, 
it  they  had  no  eftablilhment  of  employments  to  en- 
grols  in  their  own  country.  If  the  Wanfcead  gen¬ 
tleman  doubts'  of  this,  I  fhould  be  glad  he  would 
procure  and  publifh,  an  accurate  account  of  the 
neat  produce  of  ail  Scotch  taxes  whatever ;  and 
place  againft  them,  the  exact  amount  of  all  pays, 
jalaries,  anc;  perquifites  of  Scotchmen,  in  civil,  mi- 
htaty,  and  •  marine  employments,  on  the  Eno-lilh 
andr  iriili  eftablifhments,  without  any  mention  of 
thuie  o^otiand,  which  they  iolely  engrols  ;  and 
then  ftriice  a  balance,  to  Ihew  the  true  ftate  of  their 
contributive  and  benefited  conditions,  in  order  to 
juftify  their  plea  to  univerfal  indifcriminacy.  And 
alter  he  has  done  that,  I  fhould  be  glad  he  would 
jh  5  an  account  or  impartiality  alfo,  by  givinr  lifts 
of  Englifhmen  who  have  been  advanced  in  life,  and 
dealt  with,  by  Scotchmen ;  and  of  Scotchmen  who 
have  been  ferved,  and  traded  with,  by  Englifhmen, 
in  om  er  to  Ihew  on  which  fide  generofity  and  indif¬ 
cnminacy  have  molt  effectually  been  practiced.  By 
all  of  which  means  vve  fhall  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  who  are  .  moft  favoured,  molt  generous,  and 
molt  impartial ;  and  confequently  of  thofe  who 
inoft  contribute  to  the  abolilhing  of  all  local  diftinc- 
fions :  and  of  who,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  °reateft 
keepers  of  them  up. 

Mv 
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My  fitter  Peg  is  in  fad  a  very  rampant  baggage  •, 
but  it  is  not  her  place  to  be  uppermoft  :  there  is 
110  mounting  of  St,  George,  fo  Ihe  mutt  be  content 
to  knock  under.  The  good  humoured  faint  will 
always  be  inclined  to  give  his  neighbour  St.  An¬ 
drew  a  long  lilt  behind  him  on  his  paltiey  .  but  to 
think  of  getting  into  the  faddle  and  leizing  the 
reins,  will  require  more  tamenefs  in  the  nag  and  his 
owner,  than  it  is  reafonable  to  expe&c  Every  one 
mutt  chufe  to  keep  the  power  that  belongs  to  him : 
and  thole  who  will  pradtice  extraordinary  feats  of 
iockeylhip,  may  perchance  break  their  necks,  01 
be  thrown  io  deep  into  a  bog,  as  to  be  never  able 


to  get  out  of  it  again. 


JOHN  BULL. 


\ 
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SECOND  ANSWER. 

THE  whole  tenor  of  John  Bull’s  letters  is 
pleading  for  an  exclufive  preference  of  one 
part  of  the  illand  to  the  other.  But  ail  who  are  not 
blinded  by  prejudice  will  acknowledge,  that  there 
is  but  one  kingdom  in  this  illand,  that  owes  its 
wealth,  power  and  grandeur  to  that  happy  circum- 
ftance,  and  that  no  perfon  born  in  any  part  of  it  is 
excluded  from  the  higheft  offices,  if  his  probity, 
rank,  and  abilities,  entitle  him  to  fuch  preferment 
By  the  mutual  contradt  of  union,  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  fame 
common  privileges  •,  and  I  would  afk  John  bull  if 
he  can  find  it  ftipulated  in  that  treaty,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  one  country  ffiould  perpetually  partes 
fecundas  agere,  when  the  prolperity  of  the  whole  de¬ 
pends  abfolutely  and  indifpenfibly  upon  the  unity  of 
the  whole ;  1  fay,  a  feparate  confideration  of  parts 
detachedly  is  moft  abfurd.  If  the  nation  be  well 
ferved,  what  fignifies  it  to  the  public  in  what  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  illand  any  officer,  either  civil  or  military, 
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D'arrchlS  A*  ^  t0  divide  a  ftiP  into  two 

P  n  r  aPd,ad<  J°  m  BuJi  which  of  the  tv/o  was  the 

Ids  rS  aU'T°  Eak-Indies>  he  would  doubts 
'  pl>’  that  neither  of  them  could  perform  fuch 
a  voyage  apart,  but  that  it  requiredthe  unityof 

he  would  n!  1  ky  ****  his  Weak  p^% 
he  would  plainly  perceive,  that  the  fame  unity  is 

neceflary  for  the  well-being  of  the  ftate.  •  7 

•n.  ,  . ^fpott  would  it  afford  to  the  people  of  this 

i  anci,  l  the  Spaniards  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  in- 
Pead  of  attacking  the  Portuguefe,  ffiould  fall  to 
lea /mg  each  otner  about  national  preferences  ?  And 

would  we  not  think  them  mad,  and  in  the  highway 
to  definition,  if  fuch  factious  writings  as  arepub- 

were  brought  to  us 
Tom  Madrid  If  we  would  but  coolly  reflect  what  a 

figure  we  muft  at  prefent  make  to  foreigners,  how  u 

diffemioTnT  A  triumphinS’  how  imprudent  our  ? 
dmenuons  muft  appear  to  our  colonifts,  and  how 

M  Europe  will  be  laughing  at  our  abfurdities,  we 

would  certain ly  be  afhamed  of  our  animofities  and 
contentions. 

IVanfiead. 


SECOND  REPLY. 

T  H  A  T.  the  Wanftead  gentleman  may  no  lon¬ 
ger  miflake  my  meaning,  I  will  now  fpeak 
veiy  plainly.  Scotland  does  net  contribute  a  for¬ 
tieth  part  towards  the  fupport  of  government  and  - 
wa.  :  juftice  therefore  requires,  that  fhe  fhould 
have  but  a  proportionate  fhare  of  ftate  employ¬ 
ments  and  emoluments  :  is  this  reafonable,  or  is  ‘it 
not .  yet  perhaps  Scotfmen  have  long  enioyed  near 
twenty  times  their  due,  and  the  Englifh  have  not 
muckiepmed  at  it.  But  as  there  is  now  a  power 
lodged  m  Scotch  hands  for  difpofmg  of  all  revenue 
offices,  the  Lngltfh,  fenfible  of  Scotch  partiality 

from 
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from  Idno'  experience,  do  entertain  an  opinion, 
that  the  fleeces  of  their  rich  paftures  are  doomed  to 
the  ravage  of  the  hungry  and  naked  wolves  of  the 
barren  mountains  of  the  north,  becaufe  tiiey  know 
that  no  North  Briton  dares  reltrain  their  greedinefs 
for  rapine,  without  being  conlidered  as  an  alien,  or 
anapoftate,  and  purfued  by  them  as  an  enemy. 

Why  therefore  Ihould  a  man  accept  of  a  ftation 
that  muft  create  enmity  to  him  in  one  party  or  the 
other,  and  likewile  that  muft  caule  divifions  ?  By 
doing  fo,  he  is  furely  the  author  of  them  ;  and  his 
partizans  ought  not  to  complain  of  clamours,  fince 
his  quitting  that  ftation  will  at  once  put  an  end  to 
them.  Public  union  is  then  a  matter  entirely  in 
his  own  hands  :  he  only  has  been  the  deftroyer  of 
it,  and  he  ought  to  be  its  reftorer.  If  he  thinks 
agreement  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  kingdom, 
let  him  make  the  only  lacrifice  that  can  moft  ef¬ 
fectually  promote  it.  This  will  be  manifefting  the 
ftrongeft  affection  in  his  power,  both  to  his 
fovereign  and  his  count!  y.  One  man’s  ambition 
furely  ought  to  appear  more  conquerable  than  a 
whole  nation’s  opinions,  or  even  prejudices,  which 
have  been  rooted  in  experience,  and  which  they 
are  not  foon  like  to  part  with  •,  at  leaft  ’till  they  fee 
a  good  caufe  for  giving  them  up. 

What  has  England  got  by  the  union,  but  the 
mere  means  of  living  quiet  ?  Which  (lie  purchafed 
with  the  repartition  of  her  whole  commerce 
and  colony-proprietorfhip.  If  Scotland  receives 
more  by  government  employments  than  fhe  con¬ 
tributes  towards  its  fupport,  of  courfe  England 
proteCls  her  in  all  induftrious  purfuits,  and  has 
given  her  a  fcope  that  will  be  endlefs  for  prolecu- 
ting  them  to  advantage.  What  would  (lie  have 
more  ?  Let  her  fpeak  out  and  fay  ‘  Why  all  go- 
‘  vernment  employments  in  England,  as  well  as 
‘  in  Scotland:  we  want  the  Englilh  to  labour, 

‘  and 
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-nd  ourfelves  to  be  their  tafk-mafters  and  plun¬ 
derers,  the  clear  lingle  motive  of  our  pleas  for 
indifcriminacy,  which  we  claim  in  the  fouth, 
but  deny  in  the  north.5 

It  is  not  the  fault,  but  misfortune,  of  Engliih- 
men,  that  Scotland  is  a  poor  and  barren  country, 
like  Wales.  But  while  W  ales  fends  us  up  chair¬ 
men  and  footmen,  and  hufbandmen  to  work  in 
common  with  us,  and  on  a  cordial  and  equal  foot¬ 
ing  5  what  right  nas  Scotland  to  fend  us  up  whole 
Ikoals .  of  pretended  gentlemen,  who  did  not  wear 
fhoes  in  their  own  country,  to  live  in  affluence  and 
idlenefs  upon  our  labours  and  eftates  ?  For  it  is  the 
produce  of  them  which  conftitutes  the  whole  go¬ 
vernment  revenue,  and  therefore  the  emoluments 
and  employments  of  it  Ihould  be  kept  facred  to  the 
people  who  contribute  to  its  produce.  Let  but  the 
Scotch  mingle  among  us  as  they  ought,-  and  keep 
up  no  feparate  intereft,  and  then  we  fhould  be  as 
little  jealous  of  them  as  we  are  of  any  others  of  our 
feilow  fubjedts,  but  while  they  hang  together,  and 
are  partial,  they  provoke  us  to  do  the  fame. 

John  Bull, 


General  objections  to  the  Earl  of  Bute’s  elevation . 

HjP  H  E  real  matter  of  contention  appears  to  be, 
J[  whether  the  chief  power  of  adminiftration 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  or  the 
Englifh  ?  For  to  fay  that  the  union  is  fo  compleat 
as  to  have  eftabliftied  an  union  of  opinions  and^ur- 
fuits,  would  be  afferting  the  thing  that  is  not.  The 
Scotch,  as  the  fmailer  number,  do  hang  top-ether ; 
and .  prevent  thereby  fuch  an  union  ;  and  as  their 
motive  for  doing  fo  is  that  of  individual  intereft, 
which  they  ftrenuoufly  promote  by  national  union, 
that  union  creates  a  jealoufy  which  caufes  a  coun- 
ter  one  lor  oppofing  them  ^  for  it  cannot  be  ex- 

pedled, 
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peeled,-  but  all  bodies  of  people,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  will  be  felf  interefted:  and  therefore 
union,  on  this  principle,  eftablilhed  on  one  fide, 

will  create  it  on  the  other. 

The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  at  beft 
greatly  defective  ;  becaufe  Scotland  has  a  different 
eftablilhed  religion  to  England,  and  had,  ’till  with¬ 
in  thefe  very  tew  years  paft,  a  different  civil  con- 
ftitution  likewife.  There  heritable  jurifdidions 
excluded  the  effential  democratic  part  of  ours,  and 
were  infufers  of  principles  of  government  incom¬ 
patible  with  Englifh  ones.  Time  may  abolifh 
thofe  principles  •,  but  they  are  not  aboliibed  yet : 
and  ’till  they  are  quite  abolilhed,  conftitutional 
power  here  in  Scotch  hands,  will,  with  fome  ftrong 
colour  of  found  reafon,  be  always  dreaded  by  the 
Englifh.  Their  excellent  conftitution  is  their 
greateft  glory  and  happinefs,  and  in  both  cafes 
mull  be  allowed  to  be  the  greateft  that  .were  ever 
enjoyed  by  any  people  upon  earth,  i  Ins  is  an 
interefting  consideration,  which  will  force  its  own 
weight:  and  as  experience  has  convinced  them, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  their  own  old  conftitution, 
when  inverted  with  power,  Scotchmen  are  apt  to 
be  overbearing  as  well  as  partial,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
peded  that  Englishmen  will  not  think  their  lights 
and  interefts  at  home  will  be  always  iafeft  in  Eng¬ 
lish  hands  •,  and  while  they  have  reafon  to  think 
jo,  they  will  not  be  fatisfied  without  it. 

Nor  can  they  deferve  accufation  on  this  head : 
nor  ought  their  moderation  to  be  arraigned,  while 
they  interfere  not  with  the  laws,  the  religion,  the 
government  or  offices  of  Scotland,  nor  ever  repine 
at  the  military  or  marine  employments,  or  even 
civil  ones  on  the  Englifh  eftablilhment,  given  to 
Scots,  if  the  exercife  of  them  cannot  endanger  the 
conftitution.  They  glory  in  the  moderation  b£ 

their  government  and  laws :  and  abhorrence  of  thofe 

rigours 
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rigours  which  Scotchmen  are  prone  to  exercife, 
from  the  arrogance  which  arifes  from  their  arifto- 
cratical  principles.  Even  the  Englifh  noblemen 
are  feen  tender  of  availing  themfelves  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  peerage  which  the  conftitution  allows 
them  :  and  if  any  aft  otherwife,  they  are  fure  to  be 
hated  for  it ;  as  all  men  will  be  detefted  who  ap¬ 
pear  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  in  office.  Thefe  are 
juftifiable  motives  in  Engliffimen  for  being  jealous 
of  high  power  over  them  being  given  to  the  Scots. 
As  juftifiable  is  that  of  having  a  right  regard  for 
their  own  interefts  :  and  fuch  we  muft  fiippofe  they 
ever  will  have,  as  being  what  really  ought  to  be. 

A  South  Briton. 


A  defence  of  Lord  Bute. 

Multos  abfolvemusi  fi  ceeperunus  ante  judlcare ,  quam  trafcu 
Nunc  autem  primum  impetum  fequimur :  ,  deinde  quamvis 
vana  nos  concitaverint ,  perfeveramus ,  ne  videamur  ccepijfe 
fine  caufa:  et  quod  iniquijfimum  £/?,  pertinaciores  nos  facit 
iniquitas  Wee, 

Senec.  de  Ira,  lib.  iii, 

HERE  has  been  of  late  a  change  in  the 
miniftry,  and  this  has  produced  a  great  deal 
of  wonder,  and  is  like  to  produce  a  great  deal  of 
altercation.  Adminiftration  has  within  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  paft,  fo  far  extended  its  immediate  influence, 
that  no  alteration  therein,  however  neceflary,  can 
be  made,  but  it  muft  create  a  kind  of  feeling  un¬ 
known  to  former  times.  There  are  now  fuch 
numbers  connected  by  intereft,  or  by  hopes,  which 
is  as  ftrong  a  tie,  to  men  in  power,  that  remove 
them  with  or  without  caufe,  murmurs  will  rife. 
Befides,  there  has  been  of  late  fo  ftrong  a  propen- 
fity  to  democracy,  artfully  encouraged  by  thofe 
whofe  purpofe  it  was  to  ferve,  that  multitudes  were 
drawn  to  approve  meafuYes  they  did  not  under- 

ftand. 
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Hand,  and  then  taught  to  efpoufe  them,  by  me¬ 
thods  utterly  inconfiftent  with  our  conftitution. 

It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  we  have  a  prince 
upon  the  throne  as  eminent  for  royal  Virtues,  as 
confpicuous  for  the  love  of  his  people,  as  any  mo¬ 
narch  that  ever  filled  it :  a  prince,  who  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  life  may  be  a  pattern  to  his  iubjects  :  a  prince, 
who  in  duty  to  his  parent,  in  affection  to  Ins  con- 
fort,  in  his"  kind  nefs  to  all  the  royal  family,  is  ap¬ 
parently  one  of  the  belt  of  princes :  a  monarch, 
who  from  the  moment  of  his  acceffion  has  been 
giving  repeated  marks  to  his  iubjects  of  his  real 
and  fincere  concern  for  their  welfare;  who,  inftead 
of  attempting  to  extend,  has  voluntarily  curtailed 
his  prerogative  in  thofe  inftances  where  it  might, 
in  his  own  hands,  or  in  thofe  of  his  fuccefiors, 
have  been  injurious  to  the  public :  a  monarch,  who 
has  {hewn  a  due  regard  to  his  glory,  and  at  the 
lame  time  a  royal  tendemefs  for  the  vaft  expences 
that  were  requifite  to  fuppert  that  glory,  from  the 
continuing  of  a  war  which  preceded  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  reign :  a  monarch,  who  in  the  midft 
©f  victories  has  always  manifelted  a  deiire  of  peace, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  reiolution  to  accept  of  no 
terms  inconfiftent  with  the  honour,  the  fafety,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  ;  a  prince  inclined  to  live 
with  ceconomy,  and  recommending  public  fru¬ 
gality  in  the  management  of  the  public  treafure  to 
all  his  fervants.  This  monarch  had  his  mind  form¬ 
ed,  and  thofe  confeftedly  excellent  principles 
inftilled  by  this  new  minifter,  who,  though  he  be  _ 
a  new  minifter,  had  been  his  old  and  faithful 
ieryant. 

'But  though  thefe  fervices  might  be  ftifficient  to 
recommend  him  to  the  king,  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  more  neceflary  i  o  reconcile  the  royal  choice 
to  the  people.  This  minifter  has  none  of  the  ulual 
connections ;  he  lias  not  been  raffed  to  power  by  a 
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faftion ;  he  has  not,  he  cannot  have  that  kind  of 
influence  which  might  fupport  his  meafures  of 
whatever  nature  :  he  mu  ft,  therefore,  be  fupported 
oy  the  rectitude  of  his  meafures.  His  merit  re¬ 
commended  him  to  his  matter  ^  his  merit  only  can 
juftify  his  matter’s  choice  to  his  fubjedls.  It  is 
upon  this,  and  this  alone,  that  his  adminiftration 
depends  ;  and  this,  one  may  prefume  to  fay,  is 
the  beft  and  ftrongeft  fecurity  the  nation  can  have 
for  his  behaviour.  It  is  impofiible  for  us  to  diftruft 
him  without  diftrufting  ourfelves :  when  we  pre¬ 
tend  to  doubt  of  his  capacity  for  government,  we 
give  up  our  own  capacity  of  being  equal  and  im¬ 
partial  judges,  and  feem  to  be  afraid  of  that  con¬ 
fidence  which  the  moft  gracious  of  all  fovereigns 
repofes  in  us. 

But  it  will  be  objedted,  that,  notwithftanding  all 
this,  he  may  meet  with  oppofition.  No  doubt  of 
it :  the  Burleighs,  the  Walfinghams,  the  Claren¬ 
dons,  the  Somers’s,  the  Godolphins,  all  met  with 
oppofitions  ;  and  yet  they  were  great  and  good 
minifters.  If  forne  kings  have  been  undone  by 
adhering  to  their  favorites,  many  more  have  been 
made  unhappy  through  the  want  of  fteadinefs  to 
fupport  their  minifters.  It  is  no  great  difcovery, 
that  as  evil  minifters  will  be  oppofed  by  good  fub- 
jefts,  fo  honeft  minifters  may  be  maligned  by 
faftion. 


An  anfwer  to  the  ■preceding  letter . 

'  H  R  firft  allegation  1  fliall  take  notice  of  is, 
j[  c  that  there  has  been  of  late  fg  ftrong  a  pro- 
c  penfity  to  democracy,  &c.’ 

I  know  of  no  power  that  the  commons  have  of 
late  gained  in  Great  Britain.  They  are  like  the 
Scotch  nobility,  reprefented  in  parliament ,  and, 
like  the  Scoch  nobility  too,  liable  to  be  difpoied 
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of  by  their  reprefentatives.  They  are  thofe  who 
furnilh  the  principal  fupplies  to  government,  by 
their  numbers  and  their  labours  •,  they  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  defenders  of  the  nation,  and  atchievers  of  its 
conquefts.  They  have  therefore  rightly  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  a  third  part  of  the  legiilative  power. 
But  has  their  part  of  that  power  any  way  retrenched 
the  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  peers  ?  or  have 
they  not  rather  loll  a  part  thereof  by  the  continual 
alienations  of  property,  and  of  courfe  influence, 
from  the  late  frequent  removal  of  many  of  the  rich 
men  of  their  order  into  that  of  the  peerage  ?  Pow¬ 
er  follows  property :  and  every  acceffion  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  ariftocratical  fcale,  lightens  that  of  the 
democratic.  Should  the  frequent  pra&ice  of  peer¬ 
making  therefore  go  on,  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  a 
fhort  time,  will  become  the  makers  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  by  which  means  they  will  enflave  both 
the  crown  and  the  people,  and  eftablifh  a  virtual 
ariftocracy,  of  all  kinds  of  government  that  which 

is  molt  tyrannical. 

0 

That  his  ffiajefty  pofleffes  all  the  illuftrious  qua¬ 
lities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  letter,  there  is  no  Briton  who  does 
not  acknowledge:  but  there  are  fome  who  do  doubt 
of  his  having  his  mind  formed,  and  all  thofe  ex¬ 
cellent  principles  inftilled  in  him  by  this  new  mini- 
fter,  becaufe  he  was  neither  parent,  or  governor, 
or  preceptor  to  him,  but  was  a  meer  officer  of  his 
houffiold,  and  that  not  in  the  higheft  degree ;  nor 
have  we  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  fuperiors  in  fta- 
tion  were  either  lefs  virtuous,  lefs  wife,  or  Ids 
zealous  than  himfelf;  and  therefore  as  he  had  a 
moft  excellent  parent,  had  honourable  governors 
and  able  preceptors,  as  well  as  many  other  officers 
'about  him  of  great  character  and  merit,  ought  we 
not  to  attribute  fome  of  his  rare  virtues  to  his  own 
excellent  nature  and  difpofition,  and  moft  of  his 
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mental  infufions,  to  that  fond  parent  who  fo  ten* 
derly  loved  him,  and  to  thofe  honourable  and  wor¬ 
thy  perfonages  whofe  exprefs  duty  it  was  to  form 
his  mind  by  education  ?  all  of  whom  are  thus  rob¬ 
bed  of  their  honour  to  decorate  the  fhrine  of  a 
volunteer,  whole  flatterers  indireftly  accufe  them 
of  neglect,  in  order  to  bellow  a  high  merit  on  him, 
for  what  in  his  flation  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  had  any  thing  to  do  with. 

But  what  affumptions  are  too  daring  for  refolute 
ambition  ?  If  this  extraordinary  fervarxt  really  loved 
his  royal  matter,  his  own  interefts  would  have  been 
the  lafl  which  he  would  have  laboured  to  promote. 
1  he  attachments  of  real  friendfhips  are  always  ge¬ 
nerous  and  difinterefled.  They  are  mean  fyco- 
phants  and  minions,  who  feek  by  fervilities  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  confidence  which  they  avail  themfelves  of  for 
their  own  perfonal  advantage.  A  truly  noble  na¬ 
ture  fhould  have  carefully  guarded  againfl  all  fuch 
imputations,  by  declining  the  favours  on  which 
envy  or  fufpicion  could  raife.a  doubt  of  real  worth ; 
and  have  aifdained  to  fink  as  a  friend,  in  order  to 
rife  as  alervant. 

Can  that  ftock  of  friendfhip  and  merit  be  a  true 
one,  where  one  party,  in  order  to  acquire  power, 
is  feen  reiolutely  to  Sacrifice  the  popularity  of  the 
other  ?  No :  let  us  learn  to  diftinguifh  affedtion 
from  pretenfion,  and  give  to  every  quality  and 
thing,  no  other  than  its  proper  name. 

But  (fays  his  advocate)  this  minifter  has  none 
of  the  uiual  connections/  On  which,  I  afk,  will 
the  treafury  not  create  them  ?  — c  He  has  not 
4  been  railed  to  power  by  faftion/  But  will  not 
his  power  form  a  faftion  for  him  ?  I  warrant  it  will, 
if  you  give  it  but  time  to  operate.  — 4  He  has  not, 

*  he  cannot  have  that  kind  of  influence  which 
c  fupport  his  meafures  of  whatever  nature :  he 
4  mull  therefore  be  lupported  by  the  rectitude  of 
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e  his  meafures.’  Influence  we  know  follows  power 
and  money;  fhe  is  a  proftitute  to  be  purchafed ; 
and  rectitude  will  not  be  requnite  when  the  pur- 
chafe  of  her  is  made.— ‘  His  merit  recommended 
<  him  to  his  matter  and  what  follows  is  exactly 
what  has  been  faid  of  every  adminiftration  on  its 
commencement. 

We  come  next  to  the  common  cant,  ot  court 
champions,  in  telling  us,  the  Burleighs,  the  Wal- 
iinghams,  the  Clarendons,  the  Somers’s,  the  Go- 
dolphins  all  met  with  oppofitions  •,  and  yet  they 
were  great  minifters  :  and  there  are  thole  who  will 
tell  you,  the  Empfons,  the  Dudleys,  the  Wolfeys, 
the  Northumberlands,  the  Somerfets,  the  Buck¬ 
inghams,  the  Cabahfts,  and  the  Sundtilands, 
were  the  fame  ;  and  in  whicn  ol  the  claffes  otu 
prelent  minifter  may  come  to  be  placed,  thei^.  aic 
probably  North  Britons  and  South  Britons  who  dif¬ 
fer  widely  in  opinion. 

‘  But  (fays  our  writer)  if  feme  Kingshave  been 
*  undone  by  adhering  to  their  favourites,  many 
‘  more  have  been  made  unhappy  through  the  want 
‘  of  fteadinefs  to  fupport  their  minifters.’  The 
number  of  the  former  have  indeed  been  very  ma¬ 
ny  :  but  I  hardly  recolleft  an  inftance  in  the  latter 
cafe  from  the  hiftory  of  England.  A  king  and  his 
people  are  like  man  and  wile  :  they  never  get  any 
thing  by  difagreeing  with  each  other. 

A  King  of  Great-Britain,  in  pofiefilon  of  the 
affeftions'of  his  people,  is  the  greateft  of  monarchs  ; 
but  in  a  fituation  that  is  the  reverie,  he  may  be 
the  moft  miferable  of  all  mortals. 

POPtlCOLA. 
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d  /  o Markable  Letter ,  upon  the  profpetl  of  a  peace , 
rujviCtj  was  circulated  with  fingular  indufiry ,  fvrfi  in 
the  form  of  an  hand-hill ,  and  publickly  delivered  at 
tie  Royal  Exchange ,  other  places ,  after¬ 

wards  printed,  in  the  public  papers, 

i  , 

¥0  gentleman  in  the  city. 


A  M  told  that  there  is  a  great  clamour  in  the 
city  againit  the  peace.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
c^y  are  very  much  in  the  right  to  clamour  againft 
any  tning  they  think  wrong ;  but  they  may  poffibly 
be  miftaken  in  their  opinion.  I  dare  lay,  they  do  not 
pretend  to  infallibility,  and  will  hear  with  patience 
any  man  whofe  fentiments differ  from  their’s.  Altho5 
politicians  have  fhort  memories,  yet  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  every  body  who  talks  of  public  affairs 
remembers  the  beginning  and  origin  of  the  prefent 
war.  Great-Britain  entered  into  a  war  with  France 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  encroachments  of  that  nation 
in  Forth  America ;  and  the  weftern  world,  as  it 
was  the  foie  caufe,  fo  it  was  at  'firft  allowed  to  be 
the  primary  obje£t  of  the  war.  How  we  came  to 
'change  both  the  object  and  the  theatre  of  the  war, 
I  will  not  take  upon  me,  to  determine  :  ’tis  fuffi- 
cient  for  my  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  after  the  war 
has  endure.!  ror  ieveral  years,  upon  a  plan  of  ex¬ 
pence  unheard  of,  and  even  incredible  •,  a  plan 
proposed,  not  for  a  continuance,  but  merely  for 
one  vigorous  effort,  yet  the  ftate  of  the  German  war 
remains  nearly  the  fame,  and  we  have  notwithftand- 
ing  our  repeated  victories,  a  wolf  by  the  ears. 

1  acknowledge  with  pleafure  that  we  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  world :  Our 
enemies,  fufficiently  fenfible  of  this,  fue  for  peace  ; 
and  offer  conditions,  which  the  miniftry  have  fo 
far  approved  of  as  to  agree  to  treat  upon  them. 
VVliatthefe  conditions  are,  is  not  yet  made  known 
to  the  public  \  but  the  adminiftration  have  declared 
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that  the  terms  now  offered  are  much  more  favourable 
to  Britain  than  thofe  that  were  the  foundation  of 
the  treaty  laft  war.  As  I  write  not  to  juftify  or  de¬ 
fend  theminifters,  I  write  without  any  particular  in¬ 
formation,  and  think  myfelf  not  the  lefs  fit  to  ex- 
prefs  tire  fenfe  of  an  honeft  man,  warm  v/itli 
love  to  his  country,  and  zealous,  at  this  great  cri- 
fis,  for  her  intereft,  which  fadion  and  folly  com¬ 
bine  to  hurt. 

I  take  for  granted,  that  the  peace  now  offered  by 
France  and  Spain  united,  is  in  many  refpeds  better, 
and  in  no  refpeds  worfc,  than  the  peace  which  was 
fo  near  being  concluded  lalt  year,  when  we  had  no 
enemy  but  France  to  contehd  with.  And  is  not 
this  general  outline  highly  fatisfadory,  till  more  is 
known  •,  Is  Spain  nothing  in  the  adverfe  fcale  ?  Is 
the  defence  of  Portugal  no  addition  to  the  burden 
of  the  war  ?  If  I  fhould  adventure  to  guefs  at  the 
terms,  and  enumerate  upon  report  (and  many  peo¬ 
ple  clamour  upon  no  better  authority)  the  particu¬ 
lar  advantages  of  the  peace,  I  Ihould  be  at  a  Ids 
to  know  what  the  enemies  of  peace  really  think  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  this  country :  For  their  opinion,  or  at 
leaft  their  language  is  totally  changed. 

North  America,  that  mighty  empire,  which  v/e 
fo  lately  efteemed  as  the  bafts  of  our  trade  and 
greatnefs,  is  now  undervalued  and  defpifed. 

Cape  Breton,  conquered  at  a  great  expence,  and 
extolled  in  the  addreffes  of  a  former  day,  as  a  con- 
queft  fo  advantageous  to  us,  and  fo  pernicious  to 
our  enemies,  hath  loft  all  its  confequence. 

Senegal,  the  firft  place  taken  from  the  enemy 
during  a  late  adminiftration,  whofe  importance  we 
heard  fo  much  of  at  that  time,  is  now  depreciated 
as  an  ufelefs,  burdenfome  polfeffion  :  In  fiiort,  every 
thing  that  it  is  fuppofed  we  are  to  keep  at  the  peace, 
whether  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  is  di- 
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miftifned  to  nothing-,  and  every  thing  that  it  is  ima-* 
gincd  we  are  to  reftore,  is  magnified  without  meafure. 

Is  this  the  voice  of  truth,  or  is  it  the  language  of. 
prejudice  and  error?  Thole  who  maintain,  that  we 
ought  to  keep  all  that  we  have  conquered,  mull;  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  that  France  is  totally  ruined,  and  un¬ 
able  to  fupport  even  a  languifhing  and  defenfivewar; 
But  is  there  any  reafon  to  believe  that  France  is  re¬ 
duced  fo  low  as  to  furrender  at  difcretion  ?  to  give 

o 

up  every  thing  but  France  itfelf ;  to  give  up  its  ex- 
iltence  as  a  trading  ftate  and  maritime  power?  How 
often  have  we  been  deceived  in  our  ideas  of 
the  weaknefs  of  France  ?  And  fhall  we,  /  upon 
a  precarious,  nay  an  improbable  fuppofition,  fun 
on  in  a  career,  that  mufl  prove  fatal  to  ourfelves  ? 
Like  Pyrrhus  we  may  be  undone  by  our  victories  ; 
or  like  Gallon  de  Foix  we  may  purfue  a  vanquifned 
enemy,  till  we  alfo  fall  in  the  field. 


I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  it  is  impoffi- 
hie  to  raife  even  the  immenfe  films  required  for 
another  year  :  but  I  affirm,  and  call  upon  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  peace  to  contradict  me,  that  there  is  no 
certainty,  no  likelihood  of  compelling  France,  to 
fubmit  to  terms  better  for  us  than  thole  now  offer¬ 
ed,  by  another  campaign,  and  another  after  that : 
and  what  will  be  the  condition  of  this  country,  if 
the  prcfent  enormous  expence  .continues  ?  France 
already  feels  its  full  diftrefs  *,  ours  is  not  yet  come  : 
if  the  war  continues,  our  diftrefs  is  near  at  hand. 

France  fupports  the  expence  of  this  war  by  an 
immediate  and  cruel  taxation  •,  we  borrow  immepfe 
fums,  the  burden  of  which  we  fhall  feel  hereafter. 
Already  the  want  of  men  and  money  is  complained 
cf  in  every  county  of  this  kingdom,  Middlefex 
excepted.  As  the  capital  derives  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  war,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  there  are  individuals  who  exclaim  againfta  peace 
from  motives  very  different  from  love  to  their 
country  ?  the  partisans  of  former  minifters  confpire 
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with  the  felfUh  and  the  interefted,  to  diftrefs  the 
prefent  miniftry  by  oppofing  a  peace,  which,  how- 
ever  ialutary  to  the  public,  would  put  an  end  to  tne 
<rains  of  infatiable  avarice,  and  cut  off  the  hopes  of 
criminal  ambition:  nay,  a  foreign  prince,  who 
owes  fo  much  to  the  bounty  of  this  generous  nation, 
pretends  to  be  enraged  that  Great-Britain  prefumes 
to  take  care  of  itfelf  *,  and  his  ipfolent  emiffaries 
loin  in  the  cry  againft  a  miniftry,  who  are  fo  Angu¬ 
lar  in  their  politics,  as  to  prefer  the  intereft  of  Bri¬ 
tain  to  that  of  Germany.  1  his  is  the  firft  miniftry 
that  ever  did  fo ;  and  fhall  they  be  rewarded  with 
reproach  and  defamation,  for  doing  what  has  been 
fo  long  pafilonately  wifhed  for,  and  yet  defpaned 
of?  Is  it  pOilible  to  imagine,  that  the  people  of 
Great-Britain  can  be  deluded  to  ^fuch a  degree  as  to 
murmur  againft  their  fovereign,  for  having  a  Bntilh 
heart,  and  preferring  the  profperity  of  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  interefi  and  pafiions  of  a  foreign  pi  ince  ? 

A  political  writer  of  the  firft  clals  has  bequeathed 
to  the  world  an  obfervation,  that  I  nope  will  bu  ve¬ 
rified  by  the  conduct  of  Englifhmen  upon  this 
great  occafion.  There  are  fays  he,  c  in  every  na- 
c  tion  (whofe  conftitution  is  not  ruined)  a  number 
c  of  perlons  who  love  their  country.  Then  voice, 
c  in  the  beginning  of  troubles  is  not  heard  :  it  is 
<•  fuppreffed  by  the  clamour  of  the  multitude  •,  but 
e‘  this  voice  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  becomes 
*  .uppermost  at  laft,  or  the  ftate  is  undone.’ 

I  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  general  candour 
and  good  fcnfe  of  my  countrymen,  as  to  be  firmly 
perfuaded  that  the  voice  oi  truth  and  icafon  wfti 
foon  be  uppermoft  in  Britain*,  that  the  people, 
though  ncceffarily  liable  to  deluiion,  will  open  their 
eyes,  and  judge  fairly  for  themfelves  *,  and  they 
will  then  applaud  that  miniftry  whole  firmnefs,  and 
integrity,  in  fpite  of  opposition,  concluded  a  peace 

which  fecured  to  this  nation  irnmenfe  aqquifiti.ons, 

and 
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and  terminated  the  moft  expenfive  and  hazardous 

wfth  Zr  ever  enga§ed  in’  with  digniV  and 
JVandfworth ,  5,  1762. 


^  anfwer  to  the  preceding  letter . 

E  are  told  by  the  letter-writer  at  Wandf- 
*  worth,  what  has  been  fincc  repeated  bv  the 
Auditor,  that  ‘‘  the  peace  now  offered  by  France 
tc  an(a  bPain  united,  is  in  many  refpefts  better,  and 
ln  no  rdpedt  worfe,  than  the  peace  which  was  fo 
cc  near  bein8  c°ncluded  laft  year,  when  we  had  no 
,  enemy  but  France  to  contend  with.55  I  fhoukl  be 
gJad  to  know,  from  one  of  thefe  gentlemen,  (fup- 
poie  tne  Auditor,  for  he  is  a  weekly  writer,  and 
prooably  the  beft  inftrufted)  what  is  meant  here  by 
the  word  better  ?  Does  it  not  mean  Amply,  that 
more  is  to  be  given  up  to  us  by  thefe  preliminaries, 
than  what  was  to  have  been  yielded  to  us  laft  year  ? 
Or  has  jt  a  fair  and  comparative  relation  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  war,  as  it  flood  then,  and  as  it 
lianas  now  ?  And  that,  as  the  uti  foffideth  was  to 
be  the  bails  of  tire  peace  at  that  time,  fo  the  prefent 
iin  pojidetis  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  prefent 
peace.  ^  Ir  the  laft  be  the  true  meaning  of  this  pa- 
ragiaph,  and  ir  this  overture  of  peace  be  not  to 
ta.  p-acc  till  the  fate  of  the  Flavannah  be  deter^ 
mined,  (as  was  the  cafe  laft  year  with  re  Ip  e  61  to 
Belleifle)  every  true  Englifhman  will  blefs  the  in~ 
in  uments  of  io  happy  and  honourable  an  event :  and 
indeed,  if  thefe  writers  have  any  authority  for  what 
they  fay,  this  laft  can  be  the  only  true  and  genuine 
meaning :  for,  France  and  Spain  united,  and,  no 
enemy  but  Prance  to  contend  with,  argue  a  com¬ 
panion  between  our  fituation  laft  year,  and  our  pre¬ 
fent 


\ 


fent  fituation  ;  and  it  would  imply  the  meaneft  pre¬ 
varication,  partially  to  compare  one  circumftance 
of  the  war,  and  to  drop  the  comparifon  in  every 
other  circumftance.  If,  to  the  misfortune  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  firft  interpretation  is  the  true  one,  I  fay, 
we  may  have  the  offer  of  a  better  peace  than  what 
was  near  being  concluded  laft  year,  and  yet  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  fuch  a  peace  may  be  now  highly  difho- 
nourable  and  injurious  to  this  nation.  To  exem¬ 
plify  this  truth,  nothing  more  is  needful  than  to 
purfue  the  comparative  ftate  of  the  war,  fo  artifi¬ 
cially  introduced  in  one  point  of  light  only,  and  fo 
lilently  paffed  over  in  every  other  point ; — let  us 
candidly  view  it  in  every  point  ot  light. 

Sii]ce  the  laft  year  we  have  incurred  an  additional 
debt  of  twelve  millions,  a  war  with  Spain,  and  the 
lofs  of  Newfoundland.- — On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  gained  Martinico,  and  all  the  adjacent  iflands; 
the  Havannah,  with  twelve  fhips  of  the  enemy’s 
line  of  battle,  and  an  immenfe  treafure,  are  mod 
probably  in  our  poffeftion  ;  Portugal,  which  em¬ 
ploys  feventy  or  eighty  thoufand  of  the  enemy’s 
forces,  is  now  in  our  alliance  *,  our  brave  allv,  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  who  was  befet  by  foes  on  every  fide, 
has  emerged  from  his  diftreffes,  having  fcarcely 
more  than  one  power  to  contend  with,  over  which 
he  has  a  manifeft  afcendancy  •,  the  French,  who 
threatened  Hanover  from  the  banks  of  the  Wefer, 
are  now  fled  to  the  Mayne,  after  leaving  fomc  gar- 
rifons  in  Pleffe,  which  in  all  human  likelihood  will 
be  foon  reduced  ^  and  that  country,  which,  if  I 
miftake  not,  was  valued  againft  Guadalupe  and  its 
dependencies  in  the  laft  preliminaries,  will  now  be 
refumed  without  the  ranfom  of  fo  precious  an  ex¬ 
change.  To  compare  then  our  prefent  fituation 
with  what  it  was  laft  year,  we  have  to  confider, 
what  we  have  gained,  and  what  we  have  loft.  ' 


We  have  gained,  We  have  loft, 

Maitinico,  the  Grenadil-  St.  John’s  in  Newfound^ 
los,  St.  Lucia,  Domi-  land :  which  was  taken 
nica5  bt.  Vincent:  an  by  the  enemy,  with  twro 
equivalent  forGuada-  llnps  of  the  line  of  bat- 
lupe  and  Marigalante :  tie,  and  a  few  foldiers. 
and  moft  probably  the 
Havannah. 

This  fair  reprefentation  of  fads  rnuft  convince 
every  one?  without  further  comment,  that  we  have 
a  right  to  infill  on  much  better  terms  of  peace,  than 
we  could  prefume  to  think  of  in  the  laft  year’s  pre¬ 
liminaries,  though  the  lofs  of  St.  John’s  may  jufti- 
fy  a  lefs  advantageous  peace  than  might  otherwife 
reafonably  have  been  expected. — After  all,  we  may 
comrort  ourfelves  with  the  affurance  of  an  excellent 
peace, ^  on  the  looting  of  each  power  retaining 
what  it  has  conquered,  though  a  very  valuable 
conqueft  on  our  part  fhould  be  fee  off  againft  this 
acquifition  of  the  enemy. — With  regard  to  our  in- 
creafed  debt,  we  ought  to  confider  that  great  ad¬ 
vantages  cannot  be  obtained  without  great  expence ; 
it  would  be  as  vain  to  imagine  it,  as  to  expefl 
great  victories  without  bloodfhed  *,  if  we  complain 
in  victory,  what  muff  be  the  lamentations  of  the 
vanquished  ?  And  if  cur  conqtiefts  have  coil  us 
dearly,  we  have  the  more  right  to  demand  the  fruits 
of  them. — As  to  our  war  with  Spain,  this  year’s 
experience  has  fbewn  how  little  caufe  we  had  to 
fear  the  enmity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  how  much 
reafon  they  had  to  dread  ours:  for,  provided  the 
Havannah  be  taken,  they  will  foon  feel  inevita¬ 
ble  ruin  on  themfeives,  while  they  fought  to  avert 
it  irom  the  French  ^  and  fmee  olir  conquefts  this 
year  have  exceeded  the  conquefts  of  any  former 
year,  it  appears  that  France  and  Spain  united  are 
not  near  fo  ftrong  as  France  alone  was  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  or  the  war :  why  then  fhould  we  quit 

any 
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any  of  our  pretentions  to  what  we  have  conquered  ? 
Why  not  demand  the  fame  kind  of  terms,  viz. 
the  retention  of  our  conquefts,  as  would  haVe 
been  the  cafe  had  the  treaty  laft  yeai  taken  place. 
That  treaty  went  off :  the  laft  hope  oi  trance  was 
in  Spain:  Spain  unites  herfelf  with  trance,  and 
has  fhewn  how  light  fhe  is  in  the  fcale  againft  us. 
Beaten  as  the  French  are,  out  of  all  their  hopes,  as 
well  as  out  of  the  field,  ffiall  we  give  them  back 
all  their  iflanSs,  and  all  their  commerce,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  once  more  to  difputc  with  us  the 
fovereknty  of  the  Seas  ?  Is  it  belt  to  raife  an  im¬ 
placable  enemy  from  the  duff,  and  give  him  time 
to  breathe,  hill  he  can  renew  the  affault  when  he 
finds  it  mold  for  his  advantage  ?  Or  to  take  proper 
meafures  to  impair  his  ftrength,  fince  we  cannot 
eradicate  his  malice  ?  In  ffiort,  fhdl  we  be  gene¬ 
rous  enough  to  confult  the  intereft  of  F  ranee,  and 
foreo-o  our  own  ?  for  that  may  be  the  ca^e  in  tnc 
prefent  pofture  of  our  affairs,  thougn  me  pieient 
treaty  compared  literally  with  the  iormei,  may  be  m. 
many  refpefts  better  ,  though  the  loriirer,  at  yuat. 
time,  might  not  deferve  blame.  Foi  by  the  laine 
rule  ’  that"  a  peace,  on  equal  terms,  would  have 
been  a  good  one  two  years  after  tnc  commence- 
ment  of  the  w,ar,  when  we  had  loft  iViuiorca  and 
been  beaten  in  America,  yet  it  the  fame  loit  Ci 
terms  had  been  adopted  Ian.  year  as  a  pcan  or  paci¬ 
fication,  though  mingled  up  with  fomeihiiig  that 
would  have  made  it  in  many  retpetts  better,  and 
in  no  refpect  worfe,  all  the  world  would  have  de¬ 
cried  fuch  an  infamous  peace  *,  fo  the  peace  v-vinen. 
was  near  being  concluded  laft  year,  might  not  then 
have  been  difguftrul,  yet,  Without  confiderablfe 
additional  ceflidns  by  the  enemy,  it  may  now  .be¬ 
come  very  unpalatable,  and  be  held  in  abomina¬ 
tion,  even  if  it  fhould  be  iweetened  over  with  lbrnc- 
thing  better.— Every  one  knoWs  that  our  enemies 

would  give  up  nothing  that  formerly  belonged  to 
• D  them 
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them  through  the  mere  defire  of  peace  ;  it  is  ne- 
ceffity  that  drives  them  to  any  concelfions,  and 
the  fame  neceffity  wifi  compel  them  to  accept  fuch 
conditions  as  our  conquefts  enable  us  to  impofe. 

^  They  will  certainly  renew  their  claims  when  they 
tnink  themielves  ftrong  enough,  whether  we  keep 
tne  whole,  or  a  part  only  of  what  we  have  poflefi 
fed  ourfelves  by  dint  of  arms  ;  and  they  will  foon 
forget  our  bounty  in  reftoring  a  part,  whilft  they 
will  remember  the  injury  done  them  in  retaining 
any  thing.  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  whe¬ 
ther  we  ought  to  infill  on  the  retention  of  the 
whole  ?  there  is  a  double  policy  in  it,  we  ftrengtheri 
ourfelves  and  weaken  the  foe.  If  the  enemy  com¬ 
ply  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  for  many 
years  to  come  *,  if  they  rejedl  the  terms,  when  can 
there  be  fo  fit  a  time  to  profecute  the  war,  as  when 
the  enemy  cannot  effedlually  refill  us  either  by  fea 
or  land  ?  I  have  argued  thus  far  on  a  fuppofition 
that  this  aflertion  of  a  better  peace  came  from  au¬ 
thority.  Who  tells  us  fo  ?  why,  an  anonymous 
letter  writer,  and  a  common  weekly  advocate  for 
minifterial  meafures,  {the  auditor ).  This  is  poor  au¬ 
thority  indeed. — But,  befides  the  futility  of  fuch 
teftimony,  we  ought  to  be  peculiarly  on  our  guard 
at  prefent,  how  we  trail  to  any  pretended  autho¬ 
rity  :  till  lately,  I  thought  the  Gazette  a  very  good 
authority  *,  but  I  dare  fay  the  mkliilry  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  authority  ;  for  juft  before  our  rapture  with 
Spain,  the  Gazette  told  us,  we  were  on  the  moll 
friendly  and  loving  terms  with  Spain,  and  the  very 
next  Gazette  informed  us,  that  we  were  under- 
flood  by  that  court  to  have  made  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  by  afking  a  queftion,  which  in  fub- 
ftance  amounted  only  to  this,  Whether  Spain  was 
refolded  to  be  at  war  with  us  or  no  ?  The  miniftry 
knew  full  well  on  what  ticklifh  ground  we  flood 
with  that  court,  and  had  inftrudted  our  ambaffador 

to 
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to  drefs  up,  in  the'moft  tender  and  delicate  terms* 
the  queftion  they  found  themfelves  under  the  ne- 
ceiTity  to  puts  which  queftion  Mr.  Wall  pronoun¬ 
ced  to  be  an  infult  on  his  king,  and  to  amount  to 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Yet  the  Gazette  had 
told  us  over  and  over  again,  that  we  were  on  the 
moft  amicable  footing  with  that  court ;  therefore 
the  miniftry  will  deny  the  Gazette  to  be  authority ; 
for  certainly  they  would  not  lend  the  fandion  of 
their  names  to  accounts  which  they  know  to  be 
falfe  *,  though  fuch  fpecious  reports  from  fuch  fan¬ 
cied  authority,  might  lerve  for  a  time  to  caft  an 
obloquy  on  the  man  they  feared  and  hated :  what 
fort  of  credit  then,  will  any  other  man  give  to  mi- 
nifterial  apologifers,  and  panegyrifts  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  this  queftion 
which  the  Spaniard  deemed  a  declaration  of  war, 
had  not  been  put  fooner  in  a  lefs  humble  and  fub- 
rniftive  ftrain,  as  our  patriot  minifter  advifed  *,  if 
we  had  received  the  fame  anfwer,  which  is  a  doubt, 
die  Havannah  had  been  our’s  long  ago,  without  a 
doubt,  and  without  offering  up  lo  many  brave  men 
as  victims  to  an  ill  timed  attempt,  and  an  unwhol- 
fome  feafon  and  if  another  noble  enterprise,  as 
v/as  propofed,  had  been  fet  on  foot  at  that  i tinc¬ 
ture^  the  Spaniards,  in  all  probability  had  fued  for 
peace  in  a  much  fhorter  time  from  the  opening  of 
the  war,  than  from  the  commencement  of  it  they 
had  meditated  war.— But  the  wifdom  and  forefight 
of  this  great  man  was  treated  as  temerity,  and  the 
generous  ardour  he  breathed  for  his  country’s  glo¬ 
ry,  ferved  only  to  make  him  reprefented  as  the  in¬ 
cendiary  of  Europe. 

Before  I  finifti  this  letter,  I  cannot  help  obferv- 
ing,  that  not  a  word  is  faid  in  the  pretended  pre¬ 
liminaries  about  diffolving  the  union  between 
France  and  Spain  ;  this  makes  me  well  affured,  that 
the  pretended  preliminaries  are  altogether  fidtious-, 

for 


for  a  diffolution  of  this  union  is  the  moft  hecdfary 
article  of  the  treaty  ;  the  bafts,  without  which  no 
mimfter  will  prefume  to  hearken  to  a  peace,  eon- 
fcious  as  We  are,  that  fuch  an  union  fubfifts  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain  :  a  treaty  that  does  not 
include  a  formal  renunciation  of  that  union  on  their 
part,  wolild  be  equal  to  a  formal  guarantee  of  it  on 
our  part  *,  in  its  inevitable  tendency  it  would 
amount  to  a  total  prohibition  of  any  lucrative  com¬ 
merce  with  Spain  in  times  of  peace ;  and  on  any 
future  rupture  with  either  power,  it  would  bring 
both  upon  Us,  when  they  would  be  frefti  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  inftead  of  being  worn  out,  as  they  now  are, 
and  fainting  under  the  weight  of  our  victorious 
arms. 

N.  B.  Left  the  miniftry  fhould  plume  themfelves 
too  much  upon  the  prefent  glorious  pofture  of  our 
affairs,  and  afcribe  the  merit  of  it  to  themfelves, 
be  it  remembered  that  it  was  another  perfon  who 
then  happily  had  the  guidance  of  our  military  and 
naval  operations,  that  planned  the  conqueft  of 
Martinico. — ‘That  the  fame  perfon  propofed  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  Havannah,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with 
Spain,  at  a  proper  time  and  feafon,  when  fuch  an 
attempt  muft  have  fucceeded. — That  our  fuccefs  in 
Germany  muft  be  attributed  to  happy  contingen¬ 
cies,  and  not  to  any  peculiar  affiftance  and  encou¬ 
ragement  given  to  that  department  of  the  war. 

'Sept.  22,  1762. 


Queries  upon  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace. 


1.  T  TAD  not  France  many  advantages  at  the 
[jf  time  of  the  late  ncgociation,  [Mr.  Pitt's] 
which  fhe  has  not  at  prefent ;  and  we  had  not  at  t  h 
time  of  the  late  ne°rocration  ? 


iC 


Did 
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1.  Did  not  the  uti  pojjidetis  of  Prance  compre¬ 
hend  at  that  time  the  Landgraviate  of  Hefte,  Mun- 
den,  and  the  town  of  Gottingen  in  the  electorate  of 
Hanover?  Does  it  now  contain  any  more  than  the 
fingle  town  of  Cailel,  and  that  befieged,  (and  taken 
before  the  peace  was  figned ;)  and  has  France  any 
thing  at  prefent  to  exchange  but  that  town  and  the 
ifle  of  Minorca  ? 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  our  ally,  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  at  that  time,  and  what  is  it  now  ?  Was 
he  not  then  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
mighty  empire  of  Ruffia,  and  by  Sweden  ?  Is  he 
not  now  free  from  both  ;  and  is  not  his  condition  on 
the  whole,  flourifhing  and  profperous  ? 

4.  Is  not  the  actual  poffefiion  of  the  Havannah, 
twelve  capital  Ihips  taken,  three  deftroyed,  four 
millions  value  in  plunder,  and  all  the  rich  poifellions 
of  the  Spanilh  monopoly  in  the  new  world  laid 
open  to  us,  a  balance  againft  the  fucceffes  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  ? 

5.  Have  we  not,  fince  the  rupture  of  the  late 
negotiation,  made  ourfelves  mailers  of  Martinico, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  French  Caribbee  Hands? 

6.  Is  not  therefore  our  fituation,  on  the  whole, 
infinitely  more  advantageous  now,  than  it  was  at 
that  period  ?  Are  not  our  allies  in  a.  better  condi¬ 
tion  ?  Are  not  both  France  and  Spain  more  depref- 
fed  ?  Are  hot  at  the  lame  time  our  expences  much 
encrealed  ;  and  have  we  not  from  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  united,  a  right  to  expeft  much  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms  of  peace  from  this,  than  from 
the  laid:  negociation  ? 


7.  Since  all  (or  at  leaft  all  which  are  any  ways 
confiderable)  ot  ourconqueftsin  the  Weft  Indies,  are 
to  be  ceded  to  France,  what  is  fuppofed  equiva¬ 
lent  to  be  paid  for  them,  by  ourproud  and  infidious 
enemy  out  of  her  uti  pojjidetis  ?  Is  Minorca  a  fuf- 
ficient  compenfation  lor  the  fifhery,  worth  a  million 
Vot.  1,  E  annu; 
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annually,  and  all  the  French  Caribbees  worth  pro¬ 
bably  two  millions  more  ? 

8.  If  fome  of  our  conquefts  are  ceded  gratis ,  to 
oblige  France,  merely  from  a  principle  of  moderation 
and  without  any  equivalent ,  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
we  Ihould  retain  fomething  of  real  value ,  as  an  in¬ 
demnification  for  an  expence  of  feventy  millions  ; 
and  that  we  Ihould  amidtt  all  this  wonderful  modera¬ 
tion  in  our  conduit,  difcover  fome  fmall  degree  of 
attention  to  our  intereft  ? 

9.  Would  not  the  retaining  of  either  Martinico 
or  Guadalupe  be  a  great  acquifition  to  England  ? 
and  would  not  the  furrender  of  either  of  them,  fe- 
parately,  be  a  great  conceffion  to  France  ? 

1  o.  Is  it  poffible  that  belides  the  reftitution  of 
the  great  French  iflands,  we  are  to  furrender  alfo 
our  own  moft  important  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  which 
we  always  had  by  right,  and  which  we  have  now 
by  conqueft ;  and  what  equivalent  do  we  propole 
to  receive  for  this  additional  and  moft  extraordi¬ 
nary  conceffion  ? 

11.  If  we  are  to  retain  nothing,  or  only  fome  in- 
confiderable  fpots,  for  what  end  did  we  wafte  our 
blood  and  treafure  in  Weft-India  conquefts,  as  in 
the  laft  negociation  France  offered  us  all  we  could  • 
deftre,  and  more  than  we  ever  did  defire,  in  North 
America,  folely  for  a  fhare  in  the  Newfoundland fifh- 
ery-,  and  were  not  theie  North- American  acquiiltions 
overpaid  by  the  ceffion  of  that  filhery  ? 

1 2.  Did  not  our  North  American  territories,  on 
the  plan  propofed  in  the  laft  negociation,  extend 
from  30  degrees,  north  latitude,  on  the  fea  fhore ; 
and  in  the  inland  parts,  from  36  degrees  to  the 
North  Pole  ;  that  is  from  North  to  South,  on  the 
eoaft,  above  4000  Englifh  miles-,  and  in  the  in¬ 
land,  3  500  and  upwards  •,  and  did  they  not  alfo 
extend  (if  we  could  travel  as  far  as  they  extended) 
from  E  aft  and  Weft,  at  leaft  2000  more  ?  and 
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could  the  French  minifter  after  this  keep  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  if  we  fuftered  ourfelves  to  be  diverted  by 
the  romantic  defire  of  adding  foreft  to  foreft,  on 
that  wild  continent,  from  any  ferious  commercial 
acquifition? 

13.  In  what  are  we  the  richer  by  all  our  vi&ories, 
or  the  French  the  poorer  by  all  their  Ioffes,  if  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  capital  Weft  Indian  conquefts  are  to  be 
retained  ?  What  is  the  particular  value  of  our  other 
acquifitions  ?  Is  it  enough  for  a  victorious  nation 
to  take  up  with  mere  fecurity  ? 

14.  What  are  the  criterions  of  a  bad  peace  by 
which  nothing  certain  is  added  to  our  revenues,  and 
a  great  certain  expence  incurred  ? 

Martinieo,  Guadalupe,  Grand  Terre,  Mariga- 
lante,  make  annually  at  leaft  one  hundred  thoufand 
hogfheads  of  white  and  brown  fugar,  the  duty  of 
which  would  be  6oo,oool.  a  year,  for  if  we  keep 
thole  iflands,  there  can  be  no  neceffity  to  give  a 
draw-back  to  the  exporter. 

Their  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  rum,  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  their  fugar  *,  and  I  think  it 
could  be  eafily  made  appear,  that  thefe  illands 
would  pay  at  leaft  one  million  a  year  revenue  ;  and 
this  would  pay  half  the  intereft  of  all  the  money  bor¬ 
rowed  the  whole  war,  befide  the  amazing  trade  it 
would  occafion  to  the  kingdom. 


Account  of  Tonnage* 

IT  appears  that  the  common  notion  of  an  in- 
creafe  of  our  commerce  during  the  war,  did 
not  arife  from  an  increafe  of  our  tonnage  and  ex¬ 
ports,  but  from  a  greater  demand  than  ufual  of 
irtanufadhires  from  a  reduced  number  of  hands. 
Our  tonnage,  as  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
in  December  1762,  was  as  follows, 

E  2 


From 
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From  1749  to  1754: 

Britixh  tonnage  outwards  —  — *  672*64* 

Ditto  inwards  —  —  —  500,818  . 

Foreign  ditto  outwards  —  —  151,115 

Ditto  inwards  —  — ■  - —  —  65,437 

For  6  years  lince,  from  1754  to  1760  inclufive  : 
Britifh  tonnage  inwards  —  —  408,259 

Ditto  outwards,  —  —  —  466,438 

Foreign  ditto  outwards  —  —  108,884 

Ditto  inwards  —  —  —  —  46,960 

By  this  account  the  decreafe  of  our  tonnage  is  evi- 


dent. 

■  if 

From  1749  to  1754 : 

s. 

» 

Exports  —  — 

61,210,377 

8 

3 

Imports  —  —  — 

33>279>3  48 

5 

7 

Exports  exceed  the  imports 

IM 

27,931,029 

2 

8 

Annual  medium  of  exports. 

* 

10,201,729 

1 1 

4 

Ditto  of  imports  * —  — 

5,546,558 

Q 

II 

& 

Exports  exceedt  he  imports, 

4,655,!  71 

10 

5 

For  thefe  6  years  fince  1754 

• 

• 

Exports  —  —  — ■ k  — 

55,IOI,92° 

IO 

9 

Imports  —  - —  —  • — 

33,973,7/6 

8 

IO 

Exports  exceed  the  imports 

21,128,144 

4  S 

I 

II 

Annual  medium  of  exports 

9,i83,653 

8 

5 

Ditto  of  imports  —  — 

5,662,296 

I 

5 

Exports  exceed  the  imports  — -  3,521,357  6  n 

In  this  value  of  exports  and  imports  thofe  to 
and  from  the  colonies  are  not  included. 

When  exports  exceed  the  imports,  the  balance 
is  made  up  by  bullion ;  thus  it  is  evident  we  have 
loft  above  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
for  the  laft  fix  years. 


In 
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The  Cuftom-houfe  accounts  of  the  imports  from 
Guadalupe,  laid  this  leffion  ( 1 762)  before  theHoufe 
of  Commons,  are  as  follow  : 


Cwt,  qrs.  lb . 


1760 

1761 


83  3  ’25  White 


and  in  1761 


Thefe  quantities  reduced  to  hogfheads  of  about 
800  weight  each,  which  is  about  the  average  of 
French  Hogfheads,  make 


In  1759 - 3625  hhds  and  fraction 


1760 - 2 1016  ditto 


1761 - 25518  ditto 


The  whole  import  to  England  (but  of  which  ’tis 
but  too  ftrongly  furmifed,  part  was  fmuggled  from 
Martinico)  is  for  three  years  50159  French  hhds, 
which  on  an  average  make  16719  hhds,  equal  to 
Englilh  hhds  of  twelve  hundred  weight  each, 
1 1 146. 


Anfwer  to  the  preceding , 


HOWEVER  fpecious  the  foregoing  cal¬ 
culation  may  appear  at  firft  view,  it  is  .moll 
certainly  calculated  upon  partial  principles.  And 


in  order  to  undeceive  the  public  in  a  cafe  of  fo  much 


confequence,  I  defire  the  following  faithful  extract 
of  the  annual  totals  of  the  exports  and  imports 
for  the  laft  twelve  years,  may  be  pu blithe d  •,  by 
which  it  is  evident,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  fix 
years  war,  the  increafe  of  exports  is,  3,787,501  1. 
7  s.  8  d.  the  imports  173597  k  2  s.  3d.  But  if 
they  are  taken  for  the  three  laft  years  of  the  war, 
viz.  1759,  60,  61,  when  the  nation  was  at  its  me¬ 
ridian  of  glory  and  unanimity  at  home,  infpired 
emulation  abroad,  and  commerce  every  where  at- 


E  3 


tended 
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tended.conqueft !  —  the  difference,  compared  with 
the  three  laft  years  of  profound  peace,  1753,  4,  5, 
is  6,701,7001.  iis.  6d. — -a  balance  fo  notorious, 
that  every  unprejudiced  perfon  may  judge,  whether 
we  were  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  carrying  on 
the  war. 

A  Briton. 

S'  J  j  '  1  ’  »  ’ 

N.  B.  The  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  1762 
are  not  brought  in,  which  it  is  prefumed,  would 
have  been  greater  than  in  former  years,  from  the 
important  conqueft  in  Martinico  and  the  Havannah, 
which  latter  had  opened  the  trade  to  all  the  Spanifh 
fettlements  in  America. 


— - .trsristnr-—-  - 


f 
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Exports 


■  Exports-  1750  to  1755.  Six  years  peace. 


1750. 

12,691,246  1 6  6 

*753* 

12,243,604  6  11 


I75I* 

12,414,111  17  3 

1754 

11,787,828  12  10 


1752. 

11,694,912  3  5 

1 7  5  5  • 

11,065,243  7  9 


Total,  of  fix  years  peace  7 1,896,947  4  8 

.  j.  4  -5  *  *  -*•  .  t*  “•  -  -3  " 

i  4  ' 

1756  to  1761.  Sixyearswar. 


1756. 

1757 

1 

*.« 

00 

1 

11,390,856  3 

3 

10,982,218  8  3 

11,512,997  1 

10 

1 759 

1760 

1761 

!3>°72>595  16 

9 

14,166,475  —  9 

i4>559’3°6  > 

6 

Total  of 

fix 

years  war  75,684,448  12  4 

Imports. 

1750101755.  Six 

years  peace. 

1750 

1751  J 

1752 

7,767,826  7 

8 

7,941,897  16  11 

7,889,336  4 

3 

1 75  3 

1 754 

1755 

1 

8624,370,  2 

10 

8,093,472 15  p 

8,772,865  2 

IQ 

Total  of  fix  years  peace,  49,089,768  9  6 

1756  to  1761.  Sixyearswar. 


>756 

7’75°>337  4  S 
>759 

8,481,611  4  4 


>757  1  >758 

8,200,795  4  3 1  7.787>47>  16  2 

I760  I  I761 

9,367>>99  12  81  9,238,270  9  11 


^  V 


Total  of  fix  years  war  50,825,685  11  9 
- y  E  4  ’  '  On 
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On  the  rejignation  <?/Lord  Bute,  April  8,  1762.  : 

t1  E  ftrength  of  the  oppofition,  fupported 
i  by  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  Englifh  na¬ 
tion,  no  doubt  occafioned  the  late  refignation. 
But  what  has  it  left  behind  ?  The  adminiftration, 
on  its  prefent  footing,  does  not  appear  fo  lafting 
as  the  late.  There  are  feveral  reafons  for  believing 
it :  but  I  will  mention  only  one,  viz,  If  there  were 
ftrength  and  refolution  enough  in  any  fet  of  men, 
to  lorce  the  fubftance  out  of  power,  will  not  the 
fhadow  vanifh  of  courfe  ? — Thole  who  were  timo¬ 
rous  and  backward,  becaule  they  thought  the  talk 
infurmountable,  mull  now  perceive  what  they  be¬ 
fore  .  deemed  impra&icable ;  and  be  convinced, 
that  in  the  prelent  fituation  of  things,  there  can  be 
no  fcability.  The  memorable  three  days  adminiftra¬ 
tion  of  the  late  earl  Granville,  is  probably  the  mo¬ 
del  of  our  prefent  ftate,  as  well  as  the  legacy  of  one 
of  the  new  guides ,  [meaning  the  earl  of  Egrefnont, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  lord  Granville’s.]  The  public 
mind  is  far  from  being  fatisfied.  The  iaft  miniftry  was 
odious  ;  and  this  is  contemptible.  It  is  compofed 
of  only  the  dregs  of  the  laft.  The  three  principals 
are  no  more.  Two  are  to  be  called  up  to  the  houfe 
of  peers  •,'*  and  the  third  -f  is  either  gone  into 
Yorkihire  or  behind  the  curtain — or  perhaps  both. 

An  Independent  Whig, 

*  Mr.  Fox  created  lord  Holland,  and  Sir  Francis  Dafli- 
wood  created  lord  le  Defpencer. 
f  Lord  Bute. 


An  fiver 
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An  fiver  to  the  preceding  letter. 

IF  die  Gentleman  who  fxgns  himfelf  An  Indepen¬ 
dent  Whig,  is  only  as  independent  as  thofe  obier- 
yations  fpeak  him  to  be  impartial  •,  it  will  then  be 
no  longer  a  doubt  that  he  is  the  tool  of  faction, 
inftead  of  being  the  advocate  of  liberty.  For  to 
pafs  over  the  want  of  confiftency,  in  his  firft  afier- 
tion,  and  foundation  in  faft,  ‘  that  the '  ftrength 
‘  of  the  oppofition,  fupported  by  the  united  voice 
‘  of  the  whole  Englilh  nation,  no  doubt  occaficned 
‘  the  late  refignation.’  I  would  only  appeal  to  the 
candor  of  the  public,  whether  the  charafterifing  a 
miniftry,  the  very  names  of  whom  are  notyet  known, 
when  not  a  fingle  arrangement  is  actually  made,  nor 
one  office  yet  bellowed-,  Hay,  whether  the  branding 
adminiftration  yet  in  embryo,  will  not  Hand  forth  an 
odious,  yet  a  lure  and  certain  teft  of  the  fpirit  of 
libelling  ?  and  that  not  content  with  injuries,  and 
mifreprefentations  of  real  events,  he  defames  upon 
conjecture,  and  trumpets  forth  oppofition  to  phan¬ 
toms  of  his  own  creation.  When  it  ffiall  be  fully 
afcertained  who  the  gentlemen  are  that  will  com- 
pofe  adminiftration,  it  will  then  furely  be  time 
enough,  it  will  then  at  leaft  be  more  decent  and 
moredifcreet,  to  deliver  fentiments concerning  them. 
'Till  then  it  can  only  ferve  the  purpofe  of  itirring 
up  thofe  general  ferments  in  which  felfifh  and  -ill- 
defigning  men  may  flatter  themfclves  to  be  gainers, 
but  which  muft  be  matter  of  ferious  concern  to  all 
true  lovers  of  their  country. 

A.  Y. 


REPL  Y. 
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reply. 

’’  i  ...  \  ■  .,  ,  / 

THE  refignation  of  the  laft  great  man  has  put 
the  world  into  confulion.  Alrooft  every  one 
thought  there  was  not  power  enough  to  force  him 
to  it ;  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  even  a  little 
power  can  do,  ’till  it  is  tried.  I  no  fooner  faid, 
‘  that  the  ftrength  of  the  oppofition,  fupported  by 
4  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  Englifh  nation,  oc- 
4  cafioned  that  refignation,’  than  one  Mr.  A.  Y. 
fteps  forth  and  talks  about  facts  being  mifrepre- 
ented.  I  Ihould  be  glad  to  know  what  facts  are  mifi 
reprefented ;  and  he  is  here  called  upon  to  prove 
which,  and  in  what  manner,  they  are  mifrepre- 
fented.  It  is  a  juftice  which  is  due  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  who  ought  not,  nor  fhall  not,  be  impofed 
upon  with  faife  aflertions,  or  evafive  plaufibilities. 

Is  it  not  notorious  that  it  has  been  declared  by 
authority,  that  his  majefty  has  been  pleafed  to 
piace  his  government  in  the  hands  of  the  RightHon. 
George  Grenville,  the  earl  of  Egremont,  and  the  earl 
of  Halifax;  and  that  in  all  cafes  of  importance,  they 
are  not  to  ad  feparately,  but  in  an  agreement  of 
the  three?  Will  not  this  very  day,  [Apr.  13.]  or 
at  fartheft,  the  courfeof  the  week,  prove  the  truth 
of  all  the  material  fads  afierted  in  the  paper  which 
has  fo  unjuftly  given  offence  ? — The  anfwer  feems 
to  come  from  authority.  Whether  they  begin  to 
be  afraid  of  their  own  filly  work  or  not,  time 
alone  can  determine ;  but  I  am  fure  there  is  not 
one  impartial  man  about  the  court,  who  will  not 
acknowledge,  that  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  as  pointed 
in  that  paper,  was  not  matter  of  invention,  but 
founded  upon  the  then  real  intentions  of  the 
gentleman  at  prefent  behind  the  curtain. 

I  do  not  underftand  what  he  means  by  the  true 
fpirit  of  Melting.  What  !  will  he  talk  of  libels, 
when  it  is  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  the  ad- 
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yocates  of  his  caufe  have  publiflied  the  mod  infa¬ 
mous  ones  that  ever  came  from  the  prefs?  that 
their  flanders,  falfehoods,  and  fcurrilities  were  ut¬ 
terly  detefted  by  all  honeft  men.  Pray  let  it  be 
afked,  who  raifed  the  fpirit  of  libelling  ?  Did  not 
the  hired  advocates  of  the  late  adminiftration  (or  the 
prefent,  for  I  repeat  it  again,  that  it  is  only  the 
dregs  of  the  laft)  fay,  that  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  foliciting  his  grace’s  in- 
tereft  with  his  late  majefty  for  a  penfion  ;  and  does 
not  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  on  all  occafions,  pub¬ 
licly  declare,  that  he  never  had  fuch  a  letter  ?  And 
did  they  not  make  and  publifh  a  fpeech,  which 
they  aflerted  was  the  late  earl  Granville’s  in  council ; 
and  did  not  his  lordfliip  feveral  times  declare,  there 
was  not  even  one  lingle  word  of  truth  in  that  fpu- 
rious  produddon  ;  I  could  bring  a  thoufand  inftan7 
ces  of  falsehood,  and  the  true  lpirit  of  libelling, 
from  the  Briton  and  Auditor;  but  I  forbear  to 
difturb  the  afhes  of  thofe  dead  minifterial  tools,  who 
when  living  were  the  contempt  of  mankind ;  and 
died,  becaufe  daily  experience  convinced  their 
patrons,  they  were  the  worft  of  enemies  to  the 
caufe  they  were  hired  to  fupport. 

Mr.  A.  Y.  talks  of  the  indecency  there  is  in  fay¬ 
ing  any  thing  about  the  miniftry,  ’till  it  is  fettled. 
To  which  I  firmly  anfwer,  that  there  is,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  no  indecency ;  and  that  the  moft  fit  time  to 
talk,  is  before  the  miniftry  is  fettled  ;  as  the  argu¬ 
ments,  if  founded  on  the  public  intereft,  may  in 
fome  meafure  influence  the  impartial  choice  of  men; 
for  what  good  will  talking  do  afterwards  ?  only 
ferve  to  raife  fuch  another  ferment,  as  we  have 
lately  feen,  for  the  overthrow  of  another  minifter. 
The  people  cannot,  they  will  not,  be  fatisfied  with 
thofe  in  whom  they  do  not  chufe  to  place  their  con¬ 
fidence  :  nor  can  it  be  fuppoied,  that  his  majefty, 

who 
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who  is  ever  diipofed  to  meet  his  people  half  way, 
can  now  be  a  ftranser  to  their  wilhes. 

_  _  -  *  V—/ 

He  fays  in  efteft,  every  thing  is  in  a  ftate  of  un¬ 
certainty.  I  grant  itr^for  I  do  not  fee  how  any 
thing  fhouid  be  otherwife.  Notwithstanding  the 
three  heads  which  now  rule,  are,  in  thefe  days  of 
anarchy  and  divifion,  fit  to  prefide  over  thefe  king¬ 
doms  :  yet  as  they  were  mod  evidently  concerned 
in  the  peace  and  the  excile,  the  people  are  in  no 
better  an  humour  than  before.  The  few  changes 
which  have  been  made,  are  only  among  a  particu¬ 
lar  fet  of  men  on  one  fide.  The  oppolition  (which 
is  compofed  of  the  flower  of  the  Englifli  nobility, 
as  well  with  refpedt  to  talents  as  to  independency) 
does  not  feem  to  be  in  the  leaft  affedted  :  or  if  any 
thing,  it  will  gain  ftrength  •,  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  many  eminent  perfonages  have  been  for  fome 
time  timorous  about  taking  either  fide.  They  dif- 
liked  the  adminiftration  *,  and  as  for  the  opposition, 
they  then  confidered  it  as  entering  into  a  kind  of  a 
profcription  for  life,  from  the  little  probability 
there  feemed  to  be  of  fuccefs ;  but  now  as  the  fu- 
perftrudlure,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  mankind,  is 
removed,  and  nothing  but  the  fliadow  of  the  pil¬ 
lar  left,  it  is  not  doubted,  but  many  who  before 
were  neuter,  will  now  openly  declare  themfelves : 
and  it  is  fincerely  hoped,  that  an  amicable  capitu¬ 
lation  among  all  parties,  may  fpeedily  take  place. 
The  interefc  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  call  for 
it  in  the  moft  prcffing  manner.  A  mixed  miniftry 
is  what  has  ever  been  the  moft  happy  and  glorious 
for  England.  For  inftance,  what  contributed  more 
to  the  reiteration  of  harmony  after  the  lofs  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  and  to  the  eftablifhment  of  that  firm  and 
unalterable  union  during  Mr*  Pitt’s  adminiftra- 
tion,  than  the  placing  in  the  feveral  principal  de¬ 
partments  of  government,  the  leaders  of  both  par¬ 
ties  ,  particularly  fuch  as  were  diftinguifhed  by 

ability. 
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ability,  not  by  favour.  They  then  joined  hand 
to  hand,  and  this  produced  the  immortal  glories  of 
the  war.  Let  not  our  prcfent  aera  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  advancement  of  only  incapable  men,  and 
breaches  in  leveral  of  the  moft  noble  and  illuftrious 
families  in  the  realm :  let  it  rather  be  recorded  to 
pofterity,  that  when  divifions  unhappily  broke  out 
among  the  loyal  and  faithful  fervants  of  the  crown 
and  nation,  they  were,  under  the  aulpices  of 
George  III.  (as  they  had  been  before  under 
George  II.)  reftored  to  a  perfect  underftanding, 
union,  and  cordiality  •,  and  Britain  again  experi¬ 
enced  the  happy  effects  of  harmony,  and  friendfliip 
reigned  throughout  her  people,  which  was  the  more 
valued,  becaufe  the  want  of  it  had  been  felt. 


An  Independent  Whig. 


Queries,  written  by  A  Moderate  Whig  ;  with  the 
anfwers ,  by  A  True  Whig. 

U  ERE  i.  By  the  eftablifhed  conftitution 


of  thefe  kingdoms  at  the  revolution,  has 


the  king  a  right  to  make  peace  and  war,  or  not  ? 

Anf.  By  the  conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms,  re¬ 
paired  and  ftrengthened  at  the  revolution,  the  king 
has  power ,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy- 
coucil,  to  declare  war,  and  to  negociate  peace.  But 
that  the  king  has,  or  that  there  is  inherent  in  the 
royal  prerogative,  an  abfolute,  unlimited,  and  un~ 
controulable  rights  either  to  make  or  to  decline  to  make 
war  or  peace  •,  or  in  making  peace  to  agree  to  any 
ceffions  or  conceffions  which  the  crown  may  think 
fit,  I  take  to  be  a  dodtrine  manifeftly  fubverfive  of 
the  conftitution,  deftruftive  of  the  rights  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  tending  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of 
this  free  people.  Mor  will  any  body,  I  imagine. 
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attempt  to  maintain  it,  who  is  acquainted  with  otir 
hiftory ;  has  confulted  the  public  records  ^  or  read 
the  journals  of  parliament; 

Q.  2.  Upon  the  fame  principles,  and  by  the 
fame  eftablifhment,  has  the  king  a  right  to  chufe 
his  minifters,  or  fuch  perfons  as  he  thinks  proper, 
and  as  he  can  place  a  confidence  in,  for  carrying 
on  the  bufinefs  of  government? 

Anf.  By  the  fame  conftitution,  but  not  upon 
the  fame  principles ,  (if  by  that  is  meant  that  the 
powers  ftand  precifelv  on  the  fame  foot,  and  are 
alike  in  all  refpedts)  the  king  has  a  right  to  name 
and  appoint  his  minifters,  or  fuch  perfons  as  he* 
being  well  and  freely  advifed  by  the  fervants  of  the 
crown,  thinks  proper,  and  as  he  can  place  a  con¬ 
fidence  in,  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  govern¬ 
ment.  But  befides  the  influence  of  fuch  a  confti- 
tutional  advice  in  the  choice  of  minifters,  there  is 
in  this  country  a  power,  as  indifputable  as  that  of 
the  king,  to  name  them,  and  of  fufficient  efficacy* 
to  controul  the  choice  of  the  crown,  and  to  remove 
from  the  king’s  prefence  and  councils  for  ever  mi¬ 
nifters  not  approved  of,  even  without  proceeding 
fo  far  as  to  condemn  or  piinifh  them  by  a  judicial 
trial.  That  great  power  has  been  often,  and  may 
at  any  time  be  put  into  motion  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  ^  of  whofe  unalterable  rites  it  is  one  to  give 
and  to  enforce  their  inftrudtions  to  the  reprefenta-  ' 
tives  they  choofe  and  may  change . 

Q.  3.  Is  not  the  parliament  {tiled,  and  under- 
flood  to  be  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  a  body 
who  are  confidered  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
whole  people  :  from  whom  it  is  expedited,  the  king 
fhall  receive  advice ;  whofe  duty  and  intereft  it  is 
that  he  fhould  do  it,  whofe  power  is  able  to  con¬ 
troul  them,  as  they  {hall  approve,  or  difapprove  his 
adtions,  by  granting,  or  witholding  from  him  the 
eflential  means  of  adting— the  fupplies  ? 
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Anf.  The  parliament  is  ftiled,  and  underftood 
to  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation  •,  a  body 
which  is  confidered  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
whole  people,  from  whom  it  is  expedited  the  king 
fhould  receive  advice.  It  is  therefore  no  lefs  ex¬ 
pected  that  their  advice ,  not  their  approbation , 
lhould  on  fome  occafions  be  alked.  A  Britifh  par¬ 
liament  will  not  now,  more  than  in  former  days, 
think  itfelf  tied  up  from  giving  their  advice,  though 
it  fhould  not  be  afked.  Such  advice  has  been 
aiked  by  lome  of  the  befc  kings  England  ever  had  ; 
and  it  has  been  given  with  authority  and  effeCt, 
when  it  was  not  afked  to  fome  of  the  worft  kings 
England  ever  faw ;  and  in  nothing  more  frequent¬ 
ly  than  in  the  affairs  of  peace,  war,  and  alliances 
made  or  declined  to  be  made  by  the  crown. — I 
know  not  how  it  can  be  the  duty  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  (if  to  it  the  fir  ft  wbofe  in  the  query  not  very 
grammatically  relates)  that  the  king  fhould  receive 
their  advice,  in  any  other  refpeCt  than  that  it  is 
their  duty,  cn  every  proper  occafxon,  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  crown,  when  it  is  net  as  well  as  when  it 
is  afked.  But  I  am  lure  it  is  the  privilege  and  the 
right  of  parliament  to  advife  the  crown.  And  I 
agree  it  is  their  interejl  (as  I  alio  think  it  is  the 
king’s,  which  is  indeed  infeparable  from  their’s) 
that  the  crown  fhould  not  only  receive  but  cjk  the 
advice  of  parliament,  in  matters  of  the  higheft  im¬ 
portance,  and  of  lingular  difficulty.  If  there  was 
no  other  reafon  for  the  crown’s  receiving  or  afking 
the  advice  of  parliament,  it  certainly  is  a  very 
forceable  one,  that  the  power  of  the  parliament  is 
able  to  controul  the  crown,  by  giving  or  with-hold¬ 
ing  from  it  fupplies,  which  are  the  necejjary  means 
of  ading,  as  they  approve,  or  difapprove  the  mea- 
fures  to  which  the  king  is  adviled  by  his  minifters, 
who  are  anfwerable  to  their  country  for  every  aCt 
of  the  crown. 

Qc  4- 


.  _  Qi  4-  By  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  can  the 
king  learn  the  fenfe  of  his  people  ?  ought  he  to 
leek  it  in  any  other  manner  than  from  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  from  that  body  who  reprefent  the  people  ? 

Anf.  By  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  the  king 
learns  the  prefumed  fenfe  ol  the  people  from  the 
parliament.  It  is  in  that  way  he  ought  to  feek  it, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  he  can,  in 
an  ordinary  courfe,  feek  it;  becaufe  there  is  no 
other  body  reprefenting  the  whole  people  with 
which  the  crown  can  communicate.  But  as  from 
the  parliament  (except  perhaps  in  the  cafe  of  a 
new  one,  chofen  on  purpofe  to  convey  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  electors  to  the  throne  upon  a  particu¬ 
lar  affair,  previoully  declared  to  them)  no  more 
can  be  had  than  the  prefumed  fenfe  of  the  people ; 
-fo  neither  does  the  people,  by  chufing  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  renounce  what  they  cannot  transfer ,  their 
own  fenfe,  nor  the  right  of  having  one,  and  of  fig- 
nifying  what  it  is,  if  it  happens  to  be  different  from 
that  of  their  reprefentatives.  And  the  people  have 
a  channel  as  conftitutional  as  that  of  parliament,  in 
which,  to  make  known  to  the  crown  the  fenfe  which 
they,  the  body  reprefented ,  entertain  of  any  one 
thing  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  parliament, 
or  as  to  things  whicli  do  not  fo  neceflarily  belong 
to  the  deliberations  of  parliament.  The  people, 
in  their  feveral  coliedive  bodies,  which  form  the 
great  whole,  where  the  conftitution  is,  as  their 
birth  right  and  inheritance,  have  a  right  to  petition 
the  throne.  They  can  addrefs  the  king.  To  them 
belongs  the  privilege :  the  crown  has  the  fatisfac- 
tion  arifing  from  that  fort  of  intercourfe.  In  both 
thefe  ways  the  crown  can  and  does  learn  the  real  and 
the  univerfal  fenfe  of  the  people,  and  may  be  more 
certainly  informed  of  it  than  it  can  be  by  any  vote 
or  refolution  of  parliament.  Thefe  pals  for  the 
fenfe  of  the  people  only  when  not  contradicted  by 

their 
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their  own  proper  voice,  or  when  confirmed  bv 
their  filent  acquiefcence.  And  the  crown  itfelf,  in. 
feme  cafes,  anxioufly  experts  more  than  fiience 
from  the  people.  Addrefles  of  congratulation 
have  a  grateful  odour,  as  they  convey  the  people’s 
fentiments  of  fatisfaftion  and  approbation  of  the 
meafures  or  the  crown,  with  the  expreffions  of  the 
joy  they  feel  uoon, happy  events. 

Qe.5-  Does  not  a  majority  of  voices  fpeak  the 
majority  of  opinions,  and  does  it  not  imply  the 
fenfe  and  confent  of  the  majority  of  the  people  ? 

Anf.  A  majority  of  voices  Ipeaks  the  majority 
of  opinions ;  but  only  of  thofe  who  have  or  give 
voices.  Their  lenfe  it  exprejfes  rather  than  implies. 
But  the  majority  of  voices  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  neither  implies  nor  exprejjes  (for  the  ut- 
moft  it  can  do  is  to  give  ground  to  prefume)  the 
fenfe  and  confent  of  the  people  reprefented.  From 
which  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  terms 
of  the  query  as  put.  The  fenfe  of  the  people,  and 
the  fenfe  of  a  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
were  different  upen  a  very  noted  occafion.  And 
the  fenfe  of  the  people,  firmly  and  boldly  declared 
at  that  time,  rendered  abortive  a  vote  carried  in 
parliament,  tending,  as  the  people  thought  (whe¬ 
ther  right  or  wrong)  to  introduce  a  general  excile  ; 
the  then  minifter,  with  all  his  power,  not  having 
chofe  to  pufh  even  a  favourite  objedt  againft  the 
plain  fenfe  of  the  people. 

6.  By  what  other  rule  or  means,  did  there, 
does  there  at  this  time,  or  can  there  ever  exift  one 
fingle  law  ? 

Anf.  A  majority  of  voices  in  the  legifiature,  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  give  exiftence  to  a  law. 
The  power  of  legiflation  gives  force  to  the  law, 
whether  it  be  approved  or  not  by  thofe  from  whom 
the  legiflative  powers  are  derived,  ’till  they  have 
influence  to  procure  a  repeal  of  it,  if  they  happen 
Vol.  I.  F  to 


to  differ  in  opinion  from  thofe  in  whom  they  have 
vefted  the  power  to  make  laws. 

Ck  7.  To  what  end  and  purpofe  was  the  crown 
put  under  an  obligation  to  govern  by  parliament, 
and  that  it  was  made  the  effential  part  of  our  con¬ 
ftitution  ? 

Anf.  The  crown  was  conferred,  by  thofe  who 
only  had  the  right  to  beftow  it,  under  conditions 
infeparabie  from  the  title  by  which  it  is  held.  One 
effential  part  of  the  conftitution  is,  the  being  and 
power  of  parliament.  The  crown  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  are  the  government  of  this  country,  the  fu- 
prenie  executive  part  of  which,  and  a  third  {hare 
of  the  legiflative  power,  is  by  the  conftitution 
vefted  in  the  crown,  to  be  exercifed  with  a  privy 
council,  and  by  the  adminiftration  of  minifters, 
who  are  refponfible  for  the  ads  of  the  crown.  The 
ends  and  purpofes  of  this  well-tempered  conftitu- 
tion  are  as  apparent  as  they  are  wife  and  falutary. 
But  it  is  none  of  them  that  the  people,  from  wThich 
both  the  crown  and  the  parliament  derive  their 
powers,  fhould  not  have  a  fenfe  of  their  own,  or 
that  they  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  invaluable 
right  of  making  that  fenfe  known,  both  to  the 
crown  and  the  parliament.  That  right  muft  re¬ 
main  facred  and  inviolable,  fo  long  as  we  enjoy 
the  freedom,  for  the  fecurity  of  which  both  the 
crown  and  the  parliament  were  intruded  with  the 
powers  they  are  feveraily  poffdled  of. 

QA.  Would  it  not,  of  the  two,  be  the  molt 
rbkrary  proceeding  in  the  crown  to  act  contrary, 
nd  in  oppofttion  to  the  voice  of  his  parliament,  or 
to  attempt  governing  without  a  parliament  ? 

Anf.  The  power  of  the  crown  is  not,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  proceedings  cannot  be  arbitrary  ;  not  even 
in  thofe  cafes  in  which  it  is  cbjolute.  For  it  is 
ways  exerA 
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diftinguilhes  the  afts  even  of  abfolute  power  in  this 
monarchy  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  princes, 
whofe  will  is  the  law*,  and  whofe  minifters  are  ac¬ 
countable  to  none  but  themfelves.  It  would  not 
therefore,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  be  an  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  crown  to  aft  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  parliament.  But  it  would  be  unconftitutional 
to  do  it,  in  matters  relating  to  the  adminiftration 
of  government,  and  the  punifnment  of  the  minifter 
to  whom  the  aft  was  found  to  be  imputable  would 
explain  the  nature,  and  fnew  the  demerit  of  this 
offence.  The  legijlative  power  muft  not,  however, 
be  confounded  with  the  executive  part  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  parliament  cannot  be  faid  to  advife  the 
crown,  when  either  or  both  houfes  pafs  a  law.  It 
afts  in  that  cafe  in  its  iegiilative  capacity,  and  not 
as  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  And  as  either 
houfe  has  a  negative  upon  the  other,  fo  the  crown 
has,  by  the  conflitution,  one  upon  both.  In  the 
exerciie  of  it,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
thing,  the  will  of  the  crown  frcperly  advifed,  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  called  abfolute  and  unli¬ 
mited.  And  as  the  crown  is  in  this  matter  a  truf- 
tee  for  the  people,  having  equal  powers  with  th 
reprefentatives  chofen  by  themfelves,  it  may, 
for  good  reafons  (of  which  none  can  be  more 
weighty  than  the  general  difapprobation  of  the 
people  properly  manifefted)  ought  to  refufe  the 
royal  afient  to  a  bill,  though  agreed  upon  by  both 
•houfes  of  parliament.  The  propriety  of  iiich  a 
Itep  in  the  crown  muft  ftand  upon  the  lufHciency  of 
the  reafons  for  it.  And  upon  the  fame  foot  will 
ftand  the  fafety  of  the  minifter  who  ventures  to  ad¬ 
vife  the  crown  to  it.  Nor  need  any  minifter  dread 
the  refen t men t  of  parliament,  if  he  can  fatisFy  th 
people  of  the  reftitude  of  his  advice  to  the  crown. 

io  attempt  to  govern  without  a  parliament 
(which  is  the  fecond  alternative  ftippofed  in  the 
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query)  would  be  to  attempt  to  deftroy  the  confu¬ 
tation,  and  to  make  a  limited  and  mixed  govern¬ 
ment  give  way  to  an  abfolute  and  arbitrary  power. 

Q.  9.  Has  not  the  parliament  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner,  by  fo  great  a  majority,  approved  the 
peace  and  the  peribns  who  made  it  ? 

Anf.  The  parliament  did  in  a  very  ftrong  man¬ 
ner,  by  a  great  majority,  approve  of  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  :  and  the  perrons  who  accepted  of  the  prelimD 
naries  have,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  difapproved 
of  the  parliament’s  approbation  of  them,  by  not 
choofing  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty,  without 
infilling  for,  and  actually  obtaining  more  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  than  were  agreed  to  by  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  :  which  has  clearly  ihewn,  that  the  peace, 
approved  of  by  parliament,  was  not  the  beft  that 
could  have  been  had,  nor  fuch  a  one  as  ought  to 
have  been  conferred  to  at  firft. 

Q.  10.  Is  not  every  corporation  (even  the  city 
of  London  in  petitioning)  every  public  company, 
nay  even  every  private  club,  guided,  determined, 
and  governed  by  the  majority  of  opinions  ? 

Anf.  Moft  certainly  every  corporation  (the  city 
of  London  not  excepted  in  petitioning  or  any 
thing  elfe)  every  public  company,  nay  even  every 
private  club,  that  has  any  order,  and  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  conftitution  to  the  contrary,  is  guided,  de¬ 
termined,  and  governed  by  the  majority  of  opini¬ 
ons  •,  and  as  in  afts  a  majority  mult  be  decifive  in 
councils  or  opinions,  their  weight  will  be  greater 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  and  circumftances 


of  the  majority  and  minority. 

Q.  11.  Does  the  aftual  execution  conftitute  a 
right' of  afting,  and  will  the  city  of  London’s  peti¬ 
tioning  his  majefly  to  refufe  his  a  lent  to  a  bill  [al¬ 
luding  to  the  exeije  bill]  to  be  predated  to  them  by 
his  parliament,  and  in  that  to  act  contrary  to  the 
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« 

advice  of  his  and  the  nation’s  council,  prove  it  to 
be  right  becaufe  they  did  it  ? 

Anf.  Ading  fuppofes  and  gives  reafon  to  prefume , 
but  does  not  conltitute  a  right  to  ad.  The  city 
of  London’s  petitioning  his  majefty  not  to  give  t  e 
royal  alien t  to  a  bill  to  be  prefented  to  them  Ay 
parliament,  and  in  that  not  to  agree  with  the  .h  n 
prefent,  but  fallible  and  mutable  opinion  or  he 
parliament,  in  its  legj  dative. , capacity,  do  ,  nor 
prove  it  to  have  been  right  to  do  fo.  I 
the  king’s,  not  having  been  or  the  fr  • 
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though  they  had  not  aduaily  done  ;c  -  : 

king  not  to  have  given  the  royal  afiL  t 
if  he  had  received  no  petition  at  all  agamic  A.  r  r: 
the  king’s  not  giving  the  royal  affent  to  cn  bill, 
that  has  palled  both  houfes  of  parliament,  0:3 
widely  from  his  ading  contrary  to  the  advice  A 
the  parliament,  when,  ading  as  the  great  col  - 
cil  of  the  nation,  in  affairs  relating  to  the  admini- 
ftration  of  government,  of  which  the  laws  in  be¬ 
ing,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  constitution, 
are  the  true  ftandard. 

Q.  12.  Is  there  no  mob  in  England?  Are  there 
no  descendants  of  Wat  Tyler’s  and  Jack  Straw’s 
exiftinp-  ?  What  would  an  affemblage  of  t hr  i  t  mi- 
ferable  Englifb  wretches  yearly  hanged  and  tranl- 
ported,  the  many  thoufands  who  are  daily  pur Aung 
the  fame  fteps  to  deftrudion,  be  termed  ?  A  bat 
were  thole,  whole  indecent  hidings,  &c.  at  per- 
fons  of  refpedable  and  facred  charaders,  Lamp  ig¬ 
nominy  on  a  civilized  people,  and  on  liber! y  itfelr, 
but  a  mob  ?  What  were  the  intuiting  acclamations, 
on  a  certain  indecent  procefEon  to  Use  city,  o.t  the 
exeat  commoner,  but  the  clamour  of  an  ignorant 
intoxicated  rabble  ?  But  I  fhall  anfwer  tins  query 
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my  felt,  by  laying,  that  though  the  giddy,  ignorant, 
intoxicated  and  deceived  rabble,  may  be  the  atten¬ 
dants,  followers  and  emiffaries,  even  of  perfons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  they  may  neverthelefs  ftill  be  a 
mob :  nor  is  it  any  breach  of  good  manners  in 
idling  them  fuc-h,  though  they  are  our  countrymen. 
Let  his  advocates  give  a  name  to  any  body  what¬ 
ever,  who  fn all  let  up  to  oppofe  the  determination 
of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  render  them  odious 
to  the  multitude,  the  ignorant,  unthinking,  wanton 
croud,  and  thereby  attempt  to  overthrow  the  whole 
conftitution. 

I  mull  beg  leave  to  anfwer  a  queftion  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  c  Whether  the  voice  of  the  nation  be  not  con- 
ftitutional,  becaufe  Mr.  Pitt  was  brought  into  the 
c  miniftry  in  1757,”  by  another,  viz.  whether  be- 
caufe  the  Highland  rebels  did  come  into  England, 
at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be  prevented,  that  it 
was  by  the  voice  of  the  Englifh  nation  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  they  both  forced  their  way. 

Anf.  There  may  be  fuch  a  thing  as  in  the  quef¬ 
tion  is  meant  by  mob  in  England.  But  the  People 
of  England  is  a  known  and  a  refpectable  name. 
I  cultivate  no  acquaintance  with  the  perfons,  be- 
caulc  I  abhor  the  principles  of  the  defcendants  of 
Wat  Tyler’s  and  Jack  Straw’s,  if  any  fuch  exift, 
who  adopt  their  tenets,  or  approve  their  practices. 
1  heir  rebellion  fhould  be  looked  upon  with  a  juft 
•deteftation,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  prcfents  a  fad 
proof  of  the  danger  of  fubftituting  a  rigorous  in- 
ftead  ol  a  gentle  method  of  levying  a  tax,  in  i  tie  If 
unpopular,  dpecially  when  the  people  had  been 
previoufly  incenfed  againft  fome  of  their  chief  ru¬ 
lers.  For  fuch  are  the  circumftances  of  that  re¬ 
bellion,  as  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  afiemblage 
described  in  the  query,  would  juftly  be  termed,  as 
the  querift  does  term  it,  a  company  cf  wretches.  I 
alio  think  they  might  defence  to  be  called  a  mob, 

who 
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who  would  make  indecent  hidings,  &c.  at  'perfons 
of  refpeftablc  and  facred  characters  ;  but  the  hifs- 
ings  of  fuch  perfons  can  fitamp  ignominy  only  on 
themfelves,  not  upon  a  civilized  people  who  do 
not  countenance,  nor  on  liberty  which  does  not 
juftify  any  misbehaviour.  It  remains  however  to 
be  proved,  (and  that  is  the  querift’s  bufinefs)  that 
the  perfons  hiked  at  were  really  of  refpeCtable  and 
facred  characters,  for  upon  that  depends  the  de¬ 
cency  or  indecency,  and  even  the  impropriety,  ot 
the  hidings.  Intuiting  acclamations,  on  occalion 
of  any  indecent  procedion,  to  the  city,  or  to  any 
other  place,  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  noife  of 
an  ignorant  and  intoxicated  rabble.  But  acclama¬ 
tions  will  not  of  themfelves  prove  that  they  were  of 
an  infulting  kind  :  They  Ihould  rather  naturally  re¬ 
ceive  a  different  interpretation;  and  the  indecency 
of  the  procedion  mult  be  fliewn  before  any  accla¬ 
mations  attending  it  can  be  fairly  condemned.-* — 
It  is  not  neceffary  to  difpute  with  the  querift  the 
truth  or  jufbice  of  the  anfwer  he  gives  to  his  own 
query,  when  he  fays,  that  though  the  giddy,  igno¬ 
rant,  intoxicated  and  deceived  rabble  may  be  the 
attendants,  followers,  and  emiffaries,  even  of  per¬ 
fons  of  rank  and  fortune,  they  may  neverihelefs  be 
ftili  a  mob.  For  a  mob,  whether  defcribed  by  a 
firing  of  mobbifh  epithets,  fuch  as  there  ufed  by 
the  querift,  or  by  the  one  contemptuous  monofyl- 
lable,  will  ftili  be  but  a  mob.  One,  however,  fhould 
be  very  fure  that  the  defcription  is  applicable  to 
the  perfons  meant  to  be  defcribed,  before  luch  li¬ 
berties  are  taken  with  our  fellow  fubjefts,  who  may 
be  as  good  men  as  ourfelves.  And  thole  who  pay 
any  regard  to  the  impartial  teflimony  of  our  gra¬ 
cious  fovereign,  as  well  as  they  who,  from  their 
own  conviction,  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  his 
majefty,  as  to  the  great  and  important  feryices  done 
to  this  country,  by  the  perfon  who  was  jufily  lio- 
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noured  and  rewarded  by  the  crown  on  that  account* 
will  think  (whatever  the  querift  does)  that  it  is  a 
breach  of  good  manners  to  attempt,  however  un- 
fuccefsfully,  to  befpatter  with  every  foul>  but  un> 
defiling  language,  thefe  of  our  countrymen  who  are 
difpoied  to  fiiew  refpedt  to  the  perfon  who  was  fo 
inltrumental  in  reviving  the  fpirit,  and  raifing  the 
glory  of  the  nation.  Nor  fhould  any  one  make 
quite  light  either  of  the  hillings  or  acclamations  of 
what  may  be  called  the  rabble.  For  as  the  trum-~ 
pet  is  not  the  voice  which  it  makes  to  be  heard, 
neither  is  the  found  of  the  multitude,  even  of  the 
lowed:  fort,  to  be  confidCred  merely  as  their  own, 
When  left  to  themfelves  they  generally  but  echo 
the  voice  of  their  fuperiors  •,  and  if  they  are  at  any 
time  in  the  wrong,  they  -feldom  continue  long  fo. 
Their  language,  efpecially  when  accompanied  with 
an  almoft  total  filence  of  thofe  refpedtable  bodies, 
which  ufually  ad  j refs  the  throne  on  great  occafions, 
is  a  mark,  if  not  a  proof,  of  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
nation  *,  which  probably  has  made  itfelf  to  be  felt* 
where  it  has  not  been  at  all  agreable.  —But  ak 
though  I  may  think  them  very  blame-worthy,  who¬ 
ever  they  be,  that  without  caufie  fet  up  to  oppofe 
the  determination  of  king,  lords  and  commons, 
and  to  render  them  odious  to  the  multitude,  even  the 
ignorant,  unthinking,  wanton  croud,  (which  I  hope 
is  a  thing  not  in  the  power  of  any  fet  of  men,)  I 
itiuft  be  of  opinion,  that  their  conduct  is  not  lefs 
culpable,  and  that  it  muft  be  of  a  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency,  who  deny  the  capacity  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  nation  to  judge,  or  would  de¬ 
prive  the  people  of  England  of  the  right  to  dis¬ 
approve  of  determinations  either  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons  feveraliy,  or  of  them  altogether.  That 
indeed  I  cannot  help  confidering  as  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  whole  conftitution  •,  and,  if  autho¬ 
rized,  would  not  only  fhut  the  door  againft  the 
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moft  dutiful  and  lawful  remonftrances .  againft  the 
pailino-  of  laws,  from  which  bad  conferences  are 
feared,'  but  would  exclude  all  applications  for  the 
repealing  of  any  laws  in  force,  from  which  incon¬ 
veniences  have  been  felt. 

-  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
when  uttered  by  the  true  organs  of  the  conllitution, 
is  conftitutional.  I  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Pitt’s 
coming  into  the  miniftry,  1757,  was  not  fo  much  a 
proof  of  that  which  did  not  (in  my  apprehenlipn) 
need  to  be  proved,  as  it  was  a  fign  that  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  heard  at  the  throne ;  and  that  it 
has  fometimes  been  thought  not  unworthy  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  crown.  I  am  perfuaded  it  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  while  princes  reign  amongft  us  who 
place  their  glory  in  reigning  for  the  people’s  happi- 
nefs;  which  has  been  the  endearing  chara&er  of 
the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Hanover,  ever  fince  it  was 
called  to  the  crown  by  the  voluntary  fuffrages  of  a 
FREE  people.  But  I  cannot,  I  own,  perceive  the 
leaf;  paralel  between  the  circumftances  of  Mr.  Hitt’s 
coming  into  the  miniftry,  and  thofe  of  the  High¬ 
land  rebels  coming  into  England  at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  prevented.  Whether  it  could  or  could  not 
have  been  prevented  (as  I  think  it  would  have 
been  by  the  bravery  of  a  few  good  Englilh  troops 
oppofed  to  them)  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  by 
the  voice  of  the  Englilh  nation  that  thole  rebels 
came  fo  far  as  they  did.  And  though  I  cannot  al¬ 
together  agree  to  what  the  querift  fays  is  well  known 
that  they  forced  their  way,  my  own  opinion  being 
that  they  advanced  with  eafe,  not  having  been  ob 
drafted  y  yet  if  it  had  been  literally  fo,  there  is 
furely  no  fimilarity  between  that  and  the  other  affair 
to  which  it  is  compared.  The  fovereign  who  had 
the  key  of  his  own  clofet,  opened  the  door  of  it  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  Pie  did  it  in  compliance  with  the  voice 
pf  the  People— the  people,  whofe  voice  is  very 
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well  known,  and  eafily  diftinguiffied  from  the  noife 
of  a  mob. —  That  may  be  called  force ,  but  it  is  a 
compulfion  without  violence.  Its  efficacy  proves  the 
wifdom  of  thofe  who  yield  to  it,  not  the  infolence 
ofthofe  who  ufe  it.  The  iffue  ffiewed,  that  the 
People  judged  right  in  that  inftance,  and  they  may 
do  fo  in  any  other.  Neither  will  the  voice  of  the 
people  be  ftifled  by  the  harffi  epithets  of  mob ,  rabble , 
ignorant ,  wanton ,  and  all  the  reft  of  them.  And 
we  would  do  well  to  take  care,  that  when  we  pre¬ 
tend,  under  fuch  defcriptions,  to  cenfure  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  we  do  not  vilify  the  flower  of  the 
nation. 


The  following  letters ,  &c.  are  genuine,  and  the  ori¬ 
ginals  of  feme  of  them  are  in  the  poffefion  of  the 
earl  of  Halifax.  "They  are  prefented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic ,  becaufe  they  bear  an  immediate  relation  to  the 
North  Briton;  particularly  that  oj  the  2  if  of 
Augnfi  176: 

R.  Seeker  prefents  his  cqmpliments  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  he  has  been  three  times  at  his  houfe 
to  wait  on  him  from  lord  Talbot.  Mr.  Seeker 
would  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Wilkes  to  let  him  know 
by  a  note  directed  to  him  at  Mr.  Holford’s  St. 
James's  Palace,  where  and  what  time  Mr.  Seeker 
could  fpeak  to  him  this  afternoon.  If  he  does  not 
hear  from  Mr.  Wilkes,  will  wait  on  him  by  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning  at  his  houfe. 

Sept.  10.  half  an  hour  pad  two  o’clock. 

Dir  died  to  John  Wilkes,  Efq; 
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c  Mr.  Wilkes’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Seeker,  was 
4  not  acquainted  till  this  minute  by  his  note,  that 
4  Mr.  Seeker  had  once  called  in  Great  George- 
4  ftreet,  ftiall  be  at  home  from  feven  till  eight  this 
c  evening,  and  as  Mr.  Wilkes  fliall  be  alone,  lie 
4  fuppoles  at  this  meeting  Mr.  Seeker  will  bring 
4  no  company.’ 

Friday  afternoon, 

.  Great  George-ftreet,  Five,  Sept.  io. 

Directed  to 

Mr.  Seeker,  at  Mr.  Holford’s  St.  James’s 
Palace. 


.  ••  i  /  * 

c  Mr.  Seeker’s  compliments  to  Mr.  ^Vilkes,  he 
4  will  wait  on  him  alone  this  evening  between  feven 
4  and  eight.’ 

St.  James’s. 

Directed  to 

John  Wilkes,  Efq; 


SIR,  , 

4  As  I  have  received  no  anfwer  to  a  letter  I  wrote 
6  to  you  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  and  find  by  fend- 
4  ing  to  your  houfe  in  town  that  I  can  have  no  im~ 
4  mediate  opportunity  of  feeing  you,  I  am  forced 
4  again  by  a  letter  to  afk  if  you  avow  or  difclaim 
4  being  author  of  the  paper  entitled  the  North 
4  Briton  of  the  2 1  ft  of  Auguft.’  T  A  L  B  O  T. 

Bolton-ftreet.  Directed  to 

Sept.  10.  1762.  Col.  Wilkes. 


Great 
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Great  George-ftreet,  Friday  Sept.  to. 

My  Lord,  .  ’ 

*  I  beg  your  lordfnip  to  dome  thejuftice  to  be- 

*  lieve  that  I  have  never  yet  received  the  letter  to 

5  me  at  Winchester,  which  Mr.  Seeker  tells  me  was 
“  fent  there  a  fortnight  ago.  I  have  juft  now  the 

*  honour  of  your  lordlliip’s  by  that  gentleman. 
‘  Your  lordlhip  alks  if  I  avow  or  diftlaim  being  au- 

6  thor  of  the  paper  entitled  the  North  Briton  of  the 
«  2 1  ft  of  Auguft.  My  anfwer  is,  that  I  muft  firft 
«  infill  on  knowing  your  lordlhip’s  right  to  catecnife 
«  me  about  an  anonymous  paper.  If  your  lordlhip 
t  is  not  fatisfied  with  this,  I  fhall  ever  be  ready  to 
<  give  your  lordlhip  any  other  fatisfadliou  becoming 
t  me  as  a  gentleman.’ 

I  am,  my  lord, 

Your  lordfhip’s  moll  obedient, 
humble  fervant. 

Directed  to  J O H N  WIL K E S. 

Earl  Talbot. 


Winchefter,  Sent.  1 2,  1762. 

My  Lord. 

*  I  left  Winchefter,  with  lord  Effingham’s  leave, 
*  on  the  fecund  of  Auguft,  and  did  not  return  to 
?  this  city  till  the  12th  of  this  month.  My  drum- 
4  major  brought  me  your  lordlhip’s  letter  yefterday. 
s  i  now  return  it  with  the  leal  unbroke,  as  the  clear- 
s  eft  demoriftration  that  I  never  have  read  the  con- 
4  tents  of  it.  I  fuppofe  they  are  the  fame  with  the 
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*  letter  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  and  anfwering 
4  by  Mr.  Seeker.’ 

I  am,  my  lord,  ;  - 

Your  lordlhip’s  mod  obedient, 
humble  fervant, 

BireBcd  to  JOHN  WILKES. 

Earl  Talbot. 


i  r- 

S  I  R, 

4  I  fuppofe  you  have  by  this  time  found  the  let- 
4  ter  I  wrote  directed  to  you  at  Winchefter,  and 
4  that  hath  acquainted  you  why  I  addreiTed  myfelf 
4  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  enquire  if  The  North  Briton 
4  of  the  2 1  ft  <o,  Augu  it  was  v/ritten  by  him.  I  well 
4  know  every  gentle :  ran  who  contributes  to  fop- 
4  port  periodical  papers  by  his  pen,  is  not  anfwer- 
4  able  for  all  the  papers  that  appear  under  the  title 
4  of  that  which  he  affifts,  but  I  cannot  conceive  that 
4  any  man  fhould  refufe  to  allure  a  perfon  who  hath 
4  been  the  object  of  the  wit  of  any  paper,  that  he 
4  was  not  the  author  of  a  paper  he  did  not  write, 
4  Every  man’s  fenfe  of  honour  ought  to  direct  his 
4  conduft,  if  you  prefer  a  perfonal  engagement  to 
4  the  denying  being  the  author  of  a  paper  that  hath 
4  been  fo  free  with  my  name  ;  I  who  am  publickly 
4  affronted  by  that  paper,  cannot  in  honour  avoid 
4  requiring  the  farisraftion  you  feern  moil  deiirous 
4  to  give.  Be  pleafed  to  write  or  fend  to  me  as 
£  foon  as  you  have  determined  what  part  you  will 
4  aft.  I  lhall  be  in  London  Thurfday  and  Friday 
4  next,  and  this  day  fe’nnight,  after  which  I  lhall 
4  not  be  in  London  till  Thurfday  the  23d.’ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  fervant. 

TALBOT, 

Bolton- ftreet,  Directed  to 

Sept.  12^  1762,  Col.  Wilkes, 

Winchefterj 
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Winchefter,  Sept.  16.  1762* 

My  Lord, 

c  I  had  not  till  yefterday  the  honour  of  your 
c  lordfhip’s  letter  of  the  12th,  and  embrace  this 
c  earlieft  opportunity  of  acknowledging  it.  Your 

*  lordfhip  has  not  yet,  in  my  poor  idea,  afcertained 
c  the  right  you  claim  of  interrogating  me  about 
4  the  paper  of  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  and  I  will  firft 
6  know  the  very  good  authority  on  which  I  am 
c  thus  queftioned,  before  I  will  return  any  anfwer 
4  whatever. 

c  Your  lordfhip  defires  me  to  write  or  fend  to 

*  you  as  foon  as  I  have  determined  what  part  I 
4  fhall  aft.  I  intended  my  firft  letter  fhould  have 
6  made  that  fuffieiently  clear.’ 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordfliip’s  very  humble  fervant, 
Direiled  to  '  *  JOHN  WILKES. 

Earl  Talbot. 


SIR, 

c  I  have  this  inftant  received  your’s  of  the  16th. 
4  It  is  your  own  declaration  before  men  of  truth 
c  and  honour  that  you  occafionally  affifted  the 
4  paper  called  The  North  Briton  with  your  pen, 
4  that  is  the  foundation  of  my  interrogating  you 
4  about  the  North  Briton  of  the  21ft  of  Auguft — 
4  and  whatever  may  be  your  idea,  mine  is  that 
4  when  a  gentleman  owns  himfelf  an  occafional  au- 
4  thor  of  an  anonymous  fatirical  paper,  any  perfon 
4  by  name  ridiculed  in  fuch  an  hebdomadal  per- 
4  formance  hath  a  right  to  afk  the  occafional  avow- 
4  ed  writer,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  offending 
4  paper.  •  ^  -  -  ‘  -  . 

4  You 
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4  You  may  now,  Sir,  anfwer  my  queftion  or 
4  not,  I  have  offered  to  put  myfelf  upon  that  foot- 
4  ing  with  you  that  became  a  man  who  hath  fpirit, 
‘  and  is  influenced  by  honour — if  you  do  not  deny 
4  the  paper  I  muff  and  will  conclude  you  wrote  it.’ 
Your  humble  lervant, 

TALBOT. 

Bolton-ftreet,  Dn  tiled  to 

Sept.  1 7,  1762.  Col.  Wilkes. 


Wincheflrer,  Sept.  21,  1762. 

My  Lord, 

‘  Sunday’s  poll  brought  me  your  lordfhip’s  of 
'  the  17th,  and  by  the  return  of  it  this  waits  on 
4  your  lordfhip. 

4  Y  ou  are  pleafed  to  fay  that  it  is  my  own  de- 
‘  claration  before  men  of  truth  and  honour  that  I 
‘  occafionally  aflifted  the  paper  called  the  North 
‘  Briton.  I  wifh  your  lordfhip  had  been  more  ex- 
4  plicit,  and  had  mentioned  the  name  of  any  one 
*  gentleman  before  whom  I  made  that  declaration. 
4  Was  it  made  in  public?  or  was  it  in  pri- 
4  vate  converfation  ?  Still  I  have  the  misfortune  of 
4  not  yet  feeing  your  lordfhip’s  right  of  putting  the 
4  queftion  to  me  about  the  paper  of  the  2  lit  of 
4  Auguft,  and  ’till  I  do,  I  will  never  refolve  your 
4  lordfhip  on  that  head,  though  I  would  any  friend 
4  I  have  in  the  world,  who  had  the  curiofity  of 
4  afking  me,  if  it  was  in  a  civil  manner. 

4  Your  lordfhip  fays  that  if  I  do  not  deny  the 
4  paper,  you  muft  and  will  conclude  1  wrote  it. 
4  Your  lordfhip  has  my  free  confent  to  make  any 
4  conclufions  you  think  proper,  whether  they  are 
4  v/eil  or  ill  grounded ;  and  1  feel  the  molt  per¬ 
fect  indifference  about  what  they  - are,  or  the 
4  confequences  cf  them. 

4  I  in- 


A. 
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4  I  intend  at  prefent  to  make  a  tour  on  Thurf- 
c  day  to  the  ifle  of  Wight.  I  fhall  return  to 
6  this  city  the  beginning  of  the  next  week.3 
I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip’s 

Directed  to  moft  humble  fervant, 

Earl  Talbot.  JOHN  WILKES. 


Winchefter,  Sept.  30,  1762* 

S  I  R, 

4  Lord  Talbot  by  your  meffage  has  at  laft 
4  brought  this  moft  important  queftion  to  the  pre- 
4  cife  point,  where  my  firft  anfwer  to  his  lordfhip 
4  fixed  it,  if  he  preferred  that.  As  you  have  only 
4  feen  the  two  laft  letters,  I  muft  entreat  you  to 
4  caft  your  eye  over  thofe  preceding,  becaufe  I 
4  apprehend  they  will  juftify  an  obfervation  or  two 
4  I  made  this  morning,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
4  paying  my  compliments  to  you  at  camp. 

4  Be  allured  that  if  I  am  between  heaven  and 
4  earth,  I  will  be  on  Tuefday  evening  at  Tilbury’s 
4  the  Red  Lion  at  Bagfhot,  and  on  Wednesday 
4  morning  will  play  this  duet  with  his  lordfhip. 

4  It  is  a  real  fatisfaftion  to  me  that  his  lordfhip 
4  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  of  colonel 
4  Berkley’s  worth  and  honour. 

4  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  adjutant, 
4  who  attends  me  to  Bagfhot.  I  'fhall  not  bring 
4  any  fervant  with  me,  from  the  fear  of  any  of  the 
4  parties  being  known.  My  piftois  only,  or  his 
4  lordfhip’s,  at  his  option,  fhall  decide  this  point. 

4  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  return  me  the  let- 
4  ters,  as  I  mean  to  leave  Winchefter  this  evening. 
4  I  have  lord  Bruce’s  leave  of  abfence  for  ten 
4  days.3 

I  am  ,  with  fin  cere  regard,  Sir, 

your  very  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  WILKES. 


I  hope  that  we  may  make  a  far  tie  quarree  for  fup- 
per  on  Tuefday  at  Bagfhot. 

Dire  fled  to 

Colonel  Berkeley. 


SIR,’ 

4  I  have  read  all  the  letters  and  fhall  depend 
4  upon  the  pleafure  of  Hipping  with  you  at  Tilbu- 
4  ry’s  the  Red  Lion  at  Baglhot  Tuefday  evening. 
4  My  fervant  will  attend  me,  as  the  going  alone 
4  would  give  room  for  fufpicion,  but  you  may  de- 
4  pend  upon  his  following  your  direction  at  Bag- 
4  ihot,  and  that  he  fhall  not  be  feen  where  you 
4  would  not  have  him— I  am  much  obliged  by 
6  your  favourable  opinion,  and  am, 

4  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

N.  BERKELEY. 

Camp  near  Winchefler, 

Sept.  30,  1762. 

c  Inclofed  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  Mr. 
4  Stanley  this  afternoon.  [It  related  to  the  taking 
4  the  Havannah.] 

Directed  to 

Colonel  Wilkes. 


[To  thefe  Letters  we  fhall  fubjoin  the  following 
Paper ;  as  it  alio  relates  to  the  North  Briton.] 

Extract  from  an  AFFIDAVIT,  examined  by  the 

Orlice  Copy. 

AN  D  this  deponent,  Peregrine  Cuft,  for  him- 
felf  faith  that  he  hath  particularly  attended 
to  and  confidered  the  following  paragraph  or  parts 
of  the  faicl  annexed  paper,  A,  called  the  North 
Briton,  beginning  at  the  28th  line  of  the  third 
Vol.  I.  G  more 
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page  thereof  (fol.  249)  and  from  thence  to  the 
word  4  friends’,  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  following 
page,  fol.  250,  and  which  is,  or  are,  exprefied  in 
the  words  and  figures  or  to  the  effeft  following, 
that  is  to  fay  4  let  us  now  confider  another  ftriking 
4  inftance  of  the  total  difregard  of  oeconomy  :  I 
4  mean  the  prefent  loan  of  3,500,000/.  The  terms 
4  of  the  new  fubfcription  have  been  fo  injurious  to 
4  the  public,  but  fo  beneficial  to  the  fubcribers, 

4  that  is,  to  the  creatures  of  the  minifter,  that  there 
4  was  immediately  an  advance  of  feven  per  cent. 

4  and  in  a  very  few  days,  of  above  eleven 
4  per  cent.  I  fhall  however,  only  ftate  it  at  the 
4  even  round  fum  of  ten  per  cent,  that  I  may  not 
4  puzzle  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
4  whole  loan  amounted  to  3,500,000/.  confequent- 
4  ly  in  the  period  of  a  very  few  days  the  minifter 
4  gave  among  his  creatures,  and  the  tools  of  his 
4  power,  350,000 /.  which  was  levied  on  the  pub- 
4  lie :  the  moft  enormous  fum  ever  divided  in  fo 
4  Ihort  a  time  among  any  fet  of  men.  A  few  of 
4  their  names  I  will  mention  to  fhew  in  what  efti- 
4  mation  they  are  held  by  the  public.  Meflieurs 
4  Touchet  Glover,  Cuft,  (brother  to  the  able  and 
4  impartial  fpeaker)  Amyand,  Maygens,  Salvador, 
4  Coiebroke,  Thornton  and  Muilman  had  each 
4  200,000/.  of  the  new  fubfcription  and  of  courfe, 
4  almoft  immediately  cleared  20,00 oL  each  which 
4  they  have  or  have  not  fhared  among  their  friends.5 
4And  this  deponent  further  faith  that  he  hath  alfo 
read  over  and  confidered  the  fimilar  paragraphs  or 
parts  of  the  faid  reprinted  copy  of  the  faici  paper, 
called  the  North  Briton,  as  the  fame  appeared  to 
be  exprefied  in  the  faid  reprinted  copy  of  the  lame 
in  the  faid  annexed  book  called  the  Political  Con- 
troverfy,  as  the  fame  are  therein  fet  forth  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  twelfth  line  of  the  page  or  folio  in  the 

laid  book  marked  377  at  the  like  words  4  Let  us 

4  now 
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*  now  confider5  and  ending  at  the  word  c  friends ’ 
in  the  fixth  line  of  the  page  following  or  folio 
marked  378  of  the  fame  book.  And  this  depo¬ 
nent  faith  that  he  doth  apprehend  and  think  him- 
felf  prejudiced  and  injured  in  his  character  and  cre¬ 
dit  in  his  bufinefs  as  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  by  the  afperfions  and  infinuations  reipedtiveiy 
contained  in  the  faid  leveral  parts  or  paragraphs  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  and  fpecified  of  the  laid  paper 
called  the  North  Briton  and  the  reprinted  copy 
thereof  in  the  faid  book  called  the  Political  Contro- 
verfy  fo  far  as  the  fame  do  refpedtively  mention 
and  relate  to  the  perfon  in  the  faid  paper  and  re¬ 
printed  copy  refpeclively  mentioned  by  the  name 
of  Cujl  and  that  the  faid  papers  do  refpeftively 
contain  in  the  opinion  and  belief  of  this  deponent 
very  grols  defamatory  and  malevolent  as  well  as 
falie  and  unjuft  infinuations  and  afperiions  on  the 
honour  character  and  reputation  of  this  deponent 
and  this  deponent  faith  he  is  the  more  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  deponent  was  and  is  the  perfon 
meant  and  intended  by  the  name  of  Cufi  incerted 
in  the  faid  feveral  papers  before  mentioned,  called 
the  North  Briton  and  the  faid  reprinted  copy  there¬ 
of  for  that  in  or  about  the  months  of  Auguft  and 
September  laft  it  being  generally  underftood  that  a 
loan  of  money  would  be  wanted  for  the  fer vice  of 
the  public  and  fupport  of  his  majefty’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  fucceeding  year  1763  and  it  being  then 
uncertain  what  fum  would  be  wanting  (on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  at  that  time  whether  the  war 
would  continue  or  not)  and  it  being  alfo  appre¬ 
hended  that  a  much  larger  loan  would  be  wanted 
by  the  government  than  afterwards  was  found  ne- 
ceffary  and  it  being  ilippofed  that  eight  millions  at 
leaf!:  would  be  wanted  for  the  faid  fervice  and  this 
deponent  being  defirous  of  contributing  fo  far  as 
he  could  to  the  fervice  of  the  public  by  procuring 
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among  his  friends  and  acquaintance  part  of  the 
money  which  might  be  wanted  for  the  faid  loan 
tor  the  fervice  of  the  government  whether  there 
fhould  be  a  continuation  of  the  war  or  not  this  de¬ 
ponent  therefore  declared  to  and  gave  out  among 
his  acquaintance  that  he  intended  to  offer  a  lift  of 
fubfcriptions  to  the  lords  commiffioners  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  treafury  on  account  of  the  faid  loan  to  amount 
of  one  million  or  thereabouts  and  thereupon  this 
deponent  received  from  many  perfons  as  well  thofe 
of  his  acquaintance  as  many  others  who  this  de¬ 
ponent  knew  only  by  reputation  and  character  as 
refponfible  perfons  letters  offering  the  fums  which 
they  were  refpecftively  willing  to  fubfcribe  and 
which  they  defired  to  be  included  in  this  deponent’s 
lift  and  this  deponent  did  accordingly  incert  in  his 
faid  lift  indifcriminately  the  names  of  all  the  perfons 
who  fo  defired  to  become  fubfcribers  in  this  depo¬ 
nent’s  faid  lift  (they  being  all  perfons  who  in  this 
deponent’s  judgement  were  able  and  refponfible 
perfons)  and  the  refpeitive  fums  which  they  feve- 
rally  defired  to  have  incerted  and  were  defirous  of 
fubfcribing  were  accordingly  incerted  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  names  in  the  faid  lift  and  no  perlon  who 
defired  to  have  any  part  of  the  faid  lubfcription 
was  omitted  or  left  out  of  this  deponent’s  laid  lift  in 
regard  this  deponent  looked  on  the  faid  loan  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  fubfcription  and  as  what  was  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  real  fervice,  or  benefit  to  the  public  and 
this  deponent  faith  that  in  or  about  the  month  of 
January  laid  and  long  before  the  terms  or  the  faid 
loan  were  known  and  before  it  could  be  poffibly 
known  whether  the  terms  thereof  would  prove 
advantageous  to  the  lubfcribers  or  not  this  depo¬ 
nent  delivered  in  his  faid  lift  for  the  coniideration 
of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  treaiury  and  that 
in  the  faid  lift  fo  delivered  in  amounting  to  one 
million  and  twenty-four  thouiand  pounds  or  there¬ 
abouts 
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abouts  were  included  the  names  of  all  and  every 
perfon  who  had  wrote  to  this  deponent  defiring  to 
be  included  in  this  deponent’s  lift  with  the  funis  by 
them  defired  to  be  fubfcribed  whether  they  were  of 
this  deponent’s  acquaintance  or  ftrangers  (as  many 
of  them  in  facft  were  to  this  deponent,  except  by 
character  as  to  their  abilities)  in  order  to  their  be¬ 
ing  eventually  admitted  as  fharers  of  the  faid  loan. 
And  this  deponent  faith  that  above  four-fifths  of 
the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  being  the 
fum  allowed  to  this  deponent  on  account  of  the 
faid  lift  fo  delivered  in  and  offered  to  be  fubfcribed 
by  this  deponent  as  aforefaid  was  divided  among 
the  feveral  perfons  who  had  made  fuch  applica¬ 
tions  to  this  deponent  as  aforefaid  and  in  which 
this  deponent  had  no  intereft,  or  fhare  or  profit 
whatfoever  and  that  there  was  not  any  one  perfon 
who  had  wrote  to  this  deponent  to  be  in  this  de¬ 
ponent’s  lift  who  had  lefs  than  one  fifth  of  the  fum 
which  he  fo  wrote  for  except  only  one  perfon  who 
had  wrote  to  fubfcribe  twelve  thoufand  pounds  and 
had  two  thoufand  only,  of  the  loan,  to  make  it  an 
even  fum  and  this  deponent  faith  that  the  aftertions 
contained  in  the  faid  two  printed  papers  herein  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  and  defc ribed  that  is  to  fay  in  the 
faid  paper  called  the  North  Briton  that  a  fum  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  and  in  the 
faid  book  called  the  Political  Contrcverfy  that  a  fum 
of  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  was  given  in  fuch  man  ¬ 
ner  as  in  the  laid  papers  mentioned  which  was  levi¬ 
ed  upon  the  public  is  according  to  this  deponent’s 
judgment  and  beft  of  his  belief,  a  faife  and  unjuft 
mifreprefentation  inafmuch  as  it  was  in  this  depo¬ 
nent’s  opinion  and  judgement  uncertain  at  the  time 
cf  this  deponent's  delivering  in  his  faid  lift  as  afore¬ 
faid  whether  the  agreement  fer  the  public  loan  would 
cr  would  not  be  attended  with  benefit  to  the  fulfc ri¬ 
sers  and  there  was  not  in  this  deponenf  s  judgment 
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any  probability  that  the  fubfcribers  to  the  fame  would, 
derive  any  large  confiderable  or  unreafonable  benefit 
from  it  nor  was  the  agreement  it f elf  in  this  deponent' s 
opinion  unfair  or  unequitable  or  inadequate  to  the 
rijk  run . 


[The  following  are  the  papers  relating  to  the  cafe  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  \iyth  number  cf  the  North 
Briton.] 


* 


MAGNA  CHART  A. 

Cap.  29. 


NXJLLUS  Liber  Homo  capiatur ,  vel  imprifo - 
netUTy  aut  diffeifiaiur ,  de  libero  tenement© 

lUO,  vel  LIBERTATIBUS,  Vel  LIBERIS  CONSUETUDI- 

nibus  suis,  aut  utlageter,  aut  exulet,  aut  aliquo 
mo  do  deftruatur .  Nec  fuper  eum  ibimus ,  nec  fuper 
eum  mitt  emus  nifi  per  legale  judicium  parium  fuo- 
rum,  vel  per  legem  Terr<e* 

As  the  apprehenfion,  and  commitment  of  John 
Wilkes,  Efqj  Member  of  Parliament,  to  the  Tow¬ 
er,  mull  have  railed  the  curiofity  of  many  people, 
to  know  the  circumftances  attending  it,  the  follow¬ 
ing  detail  of  fimple  fails  (upon  which  every  reader 
will  make  his  own  comments)  cannot  be  unfeafona- 
ble,  and  are  perhaps  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  laid 
before  the  public. 

On  Saturday  the  30th  of  April,  1763,  early  in 
the  forenoon,  three  of  his  maje fly’s  meffengers,  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  iecretary  of  ftate, 
feized  on  the  perfon  of  the  faid  John  Wilkes,  Efq; 
Member  of  Parliament ;  of  which  warrant  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  true  copy. 


*  No  freeman  may  be  apprehended,  or  imprifoned,  or  dijfeijfjed 
cf  his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be 
outlawed  cr  hanifhed,  or  a?y  avife  destroyed*  Nor  %vill  ave 
pafs upon  hir/i ,  nor  condemn  him ,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers,  cr  by  the  I&w  of  the  land . 

George 
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George  Montague  Dunk  earl  of  Ha- 
lifax  vifcount  Sunbury  and  baron  Ha¬ 
lifax  one  of  the  lords  of  his  majefty’s 
molt  honourable  privy  council  lieute¬ 
nant  general  of  his  majefty’s  forces  and 
principal  fecretary  of  ftate. 

Thefe  are  in  his  majefty’s  name  to  authorize 
and  require  you  (taking  a  conftable  to  your 
affiftance)  to  make  ftrid  and  diligent  fearch 
for  the  authors  printers  and  publiihers  of 
a  feditious  and  treafonable  paper  intitled 
the  North  Briton  Number  XLV  Saturday 
April  23  1763  printed  for  G.  Kearfly  in 
Ludgate  Street  London  and  them  or  any  of 
them  having  found  to  apprehend  and  feize 
together  with  their  papers  .and  to  bring  in 
fafe  cuftody  before  me  to  be  examined  con¬ 
cerning:  the  premifes  and  further  dealt  with 
according  to  law  And  in  the  due  execution 
thereof  all  mayors  flieriffs  juftices  of  the 
peace  conftables  and  all  other  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  officers  civil  and  military  and  loving 
fubje&s  whom  it  may  concern  are  to  be 
aiding  and  affifting  to  you  as  there  ffiall  be 
occafion  and  for  fo  doing  this  ihall  be  your 
warrant  Given  at  St.  James’s  the  twenty- 
fixth  day  of  April  in  the  third  year  of  his 
rnajefty’s  reign 

figned 

directed  to  Dunk  Halifax 

Nathan  Carrington  John  Money 
James  Watfon  and  Robert  Blackmore 
Four  of  his  majefty’s  meftengers  in  ordinary 

N.  B.  The  officers  had  a  verbal  order  to  put  this 
*  warrant  in  execution  by  entering  forcibly  into  the 
houfe  of  John  Wilkes,  Efq;  Member  of  Parliament, 
p,t  midnight  j  and  thole  officers  are  now  threatened 
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with  the  lofs  of  their  places  for  not  complying  with 
inch  verbal  inftrudtions. 

On  the  intimation  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  Member  of 
Parliament,  being  in  cuftody,  a  motion  v/as  made 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas  then  fitting  in  Weft- 
minfter  Hall,  for  a  Plabeas-Corpus,  which  was 
granted  *,  though  by  reafon  of  the  Prothonotory’s 
office  not  being  open,  fuch  Habeas  Corpus  could 
not  be  ffied  out  ’till  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Several  gentlemen,  friends  and  acquaintance  of 
the  faid  John  Wilkes,  Efq;  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  applied  for  admittance  into  his  houfe,  which 
was  then  peremptorily  refilled  by  a  pretended  order 
from  the  lecretary  of  ftate  ;  which  order,  though  re-  ' 
peatedly  requcfted,  was  not  or  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

As  no  proper  or  legal  authority  appeared  to 
countenance  Inch  refufal,  the  gentlemen  thought 
themfelves  no  ways  obliged  to  obey  the  verbal  com¬ 
mands  of  officers  acting  only  under  a  verbal  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  entered  accordingly  without  further 
queftion  or  moleftation  from  thofe  officers. 

Mr.  Wood,  the  deputy  fecretaryof  ftate,  being 
font  for,  demanded  the  reafon  of  fuch  forcible  en¬ 
try  :  It  was  replied  that  no  force  had  been  ufed, 
and  that  the  gentlemen  thought  themfelves  legally 
juft  hied  in  what  they  had  done. 

Scon  after  this  (whether  fent  for  or  not,  does 
not  appear)  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Efq;  folicitor  to 
the  treafury,  came  into  the  room,  and  fome  private 
converfation  between  him  and  Mr.  Wood  having 
paired,  the  latter  aiked,  if  any  gentleman  then  pre¬ 
fen  t  would  attend  or  infpecl  the  officers  while  they 
were  fealing  up  aU  papers  in  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Wilkes ;  or  ufed  words  to  that  or  the  like  effect. 

Mr.  Wilkes  having  declined  accepting  of  the 
like  offer,  no  perfon  then  prefent  thought  himfelf 
authorized  to  take  upon  him  fuch  infpeftion. 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding  it  was  known,  that  the  court  of 
common  pleas  had  granted  an  Elabeas  Corpus,  of 
which  fad,  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Efq  -,  _  folicitor 
to  the  treafury,  at  that  time  at  Lord  Halifax’s,  was 
then  well  allured  •,  yet  was  the  faid  John  Wilkes, 
Efq  ;  member  of  parliament,  committed  to  the 
tower  of  London. 

His  folicitor  and  one  of  his  council,  foon  after 
they  heard  of  fuch  commitment,  went  to  the  Tower 
in  order  to  confult  with  the  faid  John  Wilkes,  about 
the  legal  methods  to  be  purlued  for  his  enlargement-, 
but  were  denied  admittance  •,  Major  Ranstord  in¬ 
forming  them,  that  he  had  received  orders  from 
the  fecretary  of  ft  ate,  not  to  admit  any  perfon  what- 
foever,  to  fpeak  with  or  fee  the  faid  John  Wilkes  : 
and  further  informed  them,  that  he  had  juft  before 
refufed  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  Temple  fuch 
admittance. 

On  Sunday',  May  die  firft,  the  fame  gentlemen 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  called  again 
upon  Major  Ransford,  on  the  fame  occaiion  ;  but 
were  again  denied  admittance,  as  were  foon  after 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion,  and  Mr.  Wilkes’s  own  brother. 

After  fuch  denial,  Mr.  Wilkes’s folicitordemand- 
ed  of  the  Major  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  under  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  committed  to  theTower;  whichwas 
readily  granted  by  the  Major,  and  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  true  copy. 

Charles  earl  of  Egremont  and  George  Dunk 
earl  of  Halifax  lords  of  his  majefty’s  moft 
honourable  privy  council  and  principal  fecre- 
taries  of  ftate. 

Thefe  are  in  his  majefty’s  name  to  authorize  and 
require  you  to  receive  into  your  cuftody  the  body 
-  of  JohnWilk.es,  efq;  herewith  fent  you  for  being 
the  author  and  publifher  of  a  moft  infamousgmd 
feditious  libel  intitled  the  North  Briton  number 

45 
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45  tending  to  inflame  the  minds  and  alienate  the 
affe&ions  of  the  people,  from  his  majefty  and  to 
excite  them  to  traiterous  infurredtions  againft  the 
government,  and  to  keep  him  fafe  and  clofe  until 
he  fhall  be  delivered  by  due  courfe  of  law,  and 
for  fo  doing  this  fhall  be  your  warrant.  Given 
at  St.  James’s  the  30th  day  of  April  1763  in  the 
third  year  of  his  majefty’s  reign. 
figned 

Egremont  L.  S. 

Dunk  Halifax  L.  S* 

To  the  right  hon.  John  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton  conftable 
of  his  majefly’s  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
faid  Tower  or  his  deputy. 

Philip  Carteret  Webb,  efq  ;  folicitor  to  the  trea- 
fury,  then  being  prefent  in  the  faid  Major  Ransford’s 
room,  Mr.  Wilkes’s  council  and  folicitor  applied 
to  the  faid  Mr.  Webb  for  admittance  to  the  faid 
Mr.  Wilkes. 

Philip  Carteret  Webb,  efq-,  defired  Major  Rans- 
ford  to  allow  fuch  admittance,  which  he  would  in¬ 
demnify  ;  the  Major,  with  a  fpirit  becoming  a  good 
officer,  replied,  he  could  not  difobey  orders. 

Philip  Carteret  Webb,  efq  ;  reanfwered,  he  be¬ 
lieved  there  muft  have  been  a  miftake  in  the  orders, 
and  that,  if  either  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  were 
in  town,  he  would  apply  to  them,  and  obtain  fuch 
admittance  as  aforelaid,  and  that  he  would  either 
fend  or  bring  an  order  for  fuch  admittance  in  the 
afternoon. 

Upon  this  aflertion,  the  faid  Mr.  Wilkes’s  counfel 
and  folicitor  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  fame  day,  again  went  to  the  Tower 
and  applied  for  admittance  as  aforefaid.  The  Ma¬ 
jor  having  received  no  inftructions  from  either  the 

fecretaries 
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fecretaries  of  ftate,  or  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  efq$ 
refufed  as  before. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  fecond  of  May, 
the  court  of  common  pleas  ordered  a  return  to 
their  writ  of  Plabeas  Corpus,  which  return  not  then 
appearing  to  the  court  to  be  fufficient,  the  court 
ordered,  that  the  faid  return  fhould  not  at  prefent 
be  filed  ;  but  upon  motion  granted  another  Habeas 
Corpus  diredted  to  the  conitable  and  fio  forth  of  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Mr.  Wilkes’s  folicitor  and  counfel  the  fame  day, 
between  the  hours  of  two  and  three,  again  went  to 
theTower,  and  made  application  to  Major Ransford 
for  admittance  to  the  faid  John  Wilkes,  efq  *,  but 
were  refufed  fuch  admittance,  Major  Ransford  de¬ 
claring  that  he  received  no  orders  from  either  of  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate  to  that  purpofe.  There  appear¬ 
ed  upon  the  table  of  the  faid  Major  Ransford  a 
written  order  for  him  to  take  down  the  names  of 
all  perfons  applying  for  admittance  to  Colonel 
Wilkes. 

MAGNA  EST  VERITAS. 


Orders  iffued  by  the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Tower 
refpefting  the  detention  of  John  IVilkes ,  Efq  *, 

4  That  the  warders  appointed  to  keep  a  clofe  pri- 
c  foner,  fhall  not  prefume  to  leave  him  for  a  mo- 
4  ment  alone,  either  night  or  day,  or  to  change 
4  their  duty,  with  other  warders,  but  by  particu- 
4  lar  leave  or  order  from  the  conitable,  lieute- 
4  nant,  deputy  lieutenant,  or  in  their  abfence  the 
4  major  of  the  Tower. 

4  They  are  to  permit  no  perfon  to  have  admit- 
4  tance  into  the  room  he  is  confined  in,  or  to  lpeak 
4  to  him,  but  by  particular  order  brought  them  by 
4  the  major,  or  gentleman  gaoler.5 
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The  Major  had  likewife  a  written  order,  to  take 
down  the  names  of  all  perfons  who  applied  for  ad¬ 
mittance  to  Mr  Wilkes. 


On  the  morning  of  Tuefday  May,  3,  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  bi  ought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of  Common 

Pleas,  W  eftminfter,  where  he  made  the  lollowino- 
Ipeech.  .  0 

I  h  E  E  L  myfelf  happy  to  be  at  laft  brought 
berore  a  courts  and  before  judges,  whofe  cha- 
c  rafteriftic  is  the  love  of  liberty.  I  have  many 
humble  thanks  to  return  for  the  immediate  or¬ 
der  you  were  pleafed  to  iffue,  to  give  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  laying  my  grievances  before  you. 
c  They  are  of  a  kind  hitherto  unparaleled  in  this 
free  country,  and  I  truft  the  confequences  will 
c  teach  minifters  of  Sccttifh  and  arbitrary  principles 
c  that  the  liberty  of  an  Engliffi  fubjedt  is  not  to  be 
4  fported  away  with  impunity,  in  this  cruel  and  del- 
‘  potic  manner. 

4  I  am  accufed  of  being  the  author  of  the  North 
£  Briton,  No.  45.  I  {hail  only  remark  upon  that 
£  paper  that  it  takes  all  load  of  accufation  from  the 
iacred  name  of  a  prince,  whofe  family  I  love  and 
honour  as  the  glorious  defenders  of  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  and  whofe  perfonal  qualities  are  fo  amia¬ 
ble,  great,  and  refpedtable,  that  he  is  deiervedly 
the  idol  of  his  people.  It  is  the  peculiar  fafhion 
c  and  crime  of  thefe  times,  and  of  thofe  who  hold 

4  high  minifterial  offices  in  government,  to  throw 
every  odious  charge  from  themfelves  upon  ma- 
jefly.  The  author  of  this  paper,  whoever  he 
may  be,  has,  upon  conftitutional  principles,  done 
diredlly  the  reverie,  and  is  therefore  in  me  the  fup- 

£  pofed  author,  meant  to  be  perfecuted  according- 
£  ly.  I  he  particular  cruelties  of  my  treatment, 

£  w.orfe  than  if  I  had  been  a  fcottifh  rebel,  this 
c  court  will  hear,  and  I  dare  fay,  from  ycur  juftice 

5  in  due  time  redrefs,  '  j 
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i  I  may  perhaps  ftill  have  the  means  left  me  to 
c  fhew  that  I  have  been  fuperior  to  every  tempta- 

<  tjon  of  corruption.  They  may  indeed  have  flat- 

<  tered  themfelves,  that  when  they  found  corrup- 
c  tion  could  not  prevail,  perfecution  might  intimi- 
4  date.  I  will  fhew  myl'elf  fuperior  to  both.  My 
6  papers  have  been  feized,  perhaps  with  a  hope  the 
c  better  to  deprive  me  of  that  proof  of  their  mean- 
4  nefs,  and  corrupt  prodigality,  which  it  may  pof- 
«  fibly,  in  a  proper  place,  be  yet  in  my  power  to 

c  fc^ve’? 

He  then  pleaded  by  his  council,  Mr.^  Serjeant 
Glynn,  for  his  difcharge,  alledging  that  his  com¬ 
mitment  was  not  valid.  The  debate  lafted  from 
eleven  o’clock  till  a  quarter  pall  two ;  when  after 
feveral  learned  arguments  on  both  fides,  he  was  re¬ 
manded  back  to  the  Tower  ;  and  his  friends  had, 
for  the  firft  time,  the  opportunity  of  accefs  to  him. 
At  his  departure  from  the  hall,  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  were,  Liberty  !  Liberty !  Wilkes  for 
ever,  and  no  excife  !  The  court  then  adjourned  to 
Friday  the  6th  of  May,  at  which  time  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  brought  up  again,  that  the  affair  might 
be  finally  determined. 

His  friends  now  had  the  liberty  of  vifiting  him  ; 
and  perhaps  no  prifoner  in  the  Tower  of  London 
ever  before,  was  attended  by  fuch  an  illuftrious  train 
of  vifitors. 

During  this  refpite  his  majefty  was  pleafed.to  iflue 
orders  to  lord  Egremont,  to  remove  him  from  his 
pod  of  colonel  in  the  militia  of  the  county  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  which  was  fignified  to  him  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter. 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Egremont  to  the 

-  Earl  Temple. 

My  Lord, 

THE  king  having  judged  it  improper,  that  John 
W  likes,  efq ;  Ihould  any  longer  continue  to  be  colo¬ 
nel  of  the  militia  for  the  county  of  Buckino-ham,  I 
am  commanded  to  lignify  his  majefty’s  pleafure  to 
your  lordfhip,  that  you  do  forthwith  give  the  ne- 
ceflary  orders  for  dilplacing  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  an  of-' 
ficer  in  the  militia  for  the  faid  county  of  Bucking¬ 
ham. 

f  * 

I  am  with  raped. 

My  Lord, 

Whitehall,  Your  lordfhips  moft  obedient 

May,  4,  1763.  humble  fervant, 

Lo  the  earl  T emple.  EGREMONT* 


y 


Letter  from  the  earl  Temple  to  John  Wilkes,  efq  ; 

S  I  R, 

AT  my  return  laft  night  from  theTower,  I  received 
the  enclofed  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Egremont: 
in  confequence  of  his  majefty’s  commands  therein 
lignified,  you  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  you  no 
longer  continue  colonel  of  the  militia  for  the  countv 
of  Buckingham. 

,  I  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  help  exprefling  the 
concern  I  feel  in  thelofs  of  an  officer,  by  his  deport¬ 
ment  in  command,  endeared  to  the  whole  corps. 

I  am,  Sir 

Your  moft  obedient, 

Pall  Mall,  And  moft  humble  fervant, 

May  5,  1763  TEMPLE. 

To  John  Wilkes,  efq; 

Copy 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  John  Wilkes,  efy  •,  to  the 

Earl  Temple. 

My  Lord, 

I  HAVE  this  moment  the  honour  of  your 
lordlhip’s  letter,  lignifying  his  majefty’s  commands 
that  I  fhould  no  longer  continue  colonel  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  for  the  county  of  Buckingham.  I  have  only 
to  return  your  lordlhip  my  warmeft  thanks  for  the 
fpirit  and  zeal  you  have  Ihewn  in  the  fupport  of 
that  conftitutional  meafure  from  the  very  beginning. 
Youriordlhip  will  pleafe  to  remember,  that  I  was 
amongft  the  foremoll:  who  offered  their  fervices  to 
their  country  at  that  crifis.  Buckinghamlhire  is 
fenfible,  and  has  always  acknowledged,  that  no  man 
but  your  lordlhip  could  have  given  fuccefs  to  that 
meafure  in  our  inland  county.  I  am  proud  of  the 
teftimony  your  lordlhip  is  pleafed  to  give  me,  and 
am  happy,  in  thefe  days  of  peace,  to  leave  fo  a- 
miable  a  corps  in  that  perfedt  harmony,  which  has 
from  the  beginning  fubfifted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  unfeigned  relpect. 

My  Lord, 

Towery  Your  lordfhip’s  moft  obedient. 

May  5,  1763.  and  moft  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  WILKES. 

To  the  Earl  Temple 


Anglic  Jura  in  omni  cafu  Libertati  dant 
Favorem. 

Impius  et  judicandus  eft  qui  Libertati  non 

favet.  Coke  Littleton . 

On  Friday  the  6th  of  May,  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
brough  t  up  from  the  Tower  to  the  court  of  common 
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pleas,  where  as  foon  as  the  court  was  feated)  he 
made  the  following  fpeech  : 

My  Lords, 

4  F  A  R  be  it  from  me  to  regret  that  I  have  pafs- 
c  ed  fo  many  more  days  in  captivity,  as  it  will  have 
4  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  upon  ma- 
4  ture  refle&ion,  and  repeated  examination,  the 
c  more  fignal  juftice  to  my  country.  The  liberty 
c  of  all  peers  and  gentlemen,  and  what  touches 
4  me  more  fenfibly,  that  of  all  the  middling  and 
4  inferior  fet  of  people,  who  ftand  moft  in  need,  of 
4  protection,  is  in  my  cafe  this  day  to  be  finally  de- 
c  cided  upon  :  a  queftion  of  fuch  importance  as  to 
4  determine  at  once,  whether  Englifh  liberty  be  a 
4  reality  or  a  fliadow.  Your  own  freeborn  hearts 
4  will  feel  with  indignation  and  compaffion  all  that 
4  load  of  oppreffion  under  which  I  have  fo  long 
4  laboured.  Clofe  imprifonment,  the  effedt  ofpre- 
4  meditated  malice  ;  all  accefs  for  more  than  two 
4  days  denied  to  me  *,  my  houferanfacked  and  plun- 
4  dered  *,  my  moft  private  and  fecret  concerns  di- 
4  vulged ;  every  vile  and  malignant  infinuation 
4  even  of  high  treafon  itfelf,  no  iefs  induftrioufly, 
4  than  falfely  circulated,  by  my  cruel  and  implaca- 
4  ble  enemies,  together  with  all  the  various  info- 
4  lence  of  office,  form  but  a  part  of  my  unexam- 
4  pled  ill  treatment.  Such  inhuman  principles  of 
4  ftar  chamber  tyranny,  will,  I  truft,  by  this  court, 

4  upon  this  folemn  occafion,  be  finally  extirpated, 

4  and  henceforth  every  innocent  man,  however  poor 
4  and  unfupported,  may  hope  to  fleep  in  peace  and 
4  fecurity  in  his  own  houfe,un  violated  by  king’s  mef- 
6  fengers,  and  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  an  over- 
4  bearing  fecretary  of  ftate. 

4  I  will  no  longer  delay  your  juftice.  The  nation 
4  is  impatient  to  hear,  nor  can  be  fafe  or  happy  till 
4  that  is  obtained.  If  the  fame  perfecution  is  after 

4  all  to  carry  me  before  another  court,  I  hope  I 
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fhail  find  that  the  genuine  fpirit  of  Magna  Char- 
ta,  that  glorious  inheritance,  that  diftinguifhing 
charafteriftic  of  Englishmen,  is  as  religioufiy  re¬ 
vered  thcre^  as  I  know  it  here^  oj  the  gicuc 
perfonages,  before  whom  I  have  now  the  liappi- 
nefs  to  {hand  ;  and  (as  in  the  ever-memorable  cafe 
of  the  imprifoned  bijbops )  an  independent  jury  of 
free-born  Englishmen,  that  will  perfift  to  deter¬ 
mine  my  fate,  as  in  confidence  bound,  upon  con- 
ftitutional  principles,  by  a  verdidt  oi  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  I  aik  no  more  at  the  hands  of  my  coun¬ 
try  mend 


After  which  the  court  proceeded  to  give  their 
opinion  :  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  be  dif- 
charged.  He  then  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  court 
in  the  words  following. 

My  Lords, 

‘  GREAT  as  my  joy  mufc  naturally  be  at  the  de- 
‘  cifion  which  this  court  with  a  true  fpirit  of  liberty , 
‘  has  been  plealed  to  make  concerning  the  unwar- 
‘  rantable  feizure  of  my  perfon ,  and  all  tne  ornei 
‘  confequential  grievances,  allow  me  to  alfure  you 
‘  that  I  feel  it  far  lefs  fenfibly  on  my  own  account , 
<  than  I  do  for  the  public.  The  bufferings  of  an 
‘  individual  are  a  trifling  cbjd.\  when  compared 
1  with  the  w.'eole,  and  Ifhould  blufli  to  reelioi  my  - 
*  M  m  companfon  with  conuderations  or  a  natuic 

‘  fo  tranfcendently  fluperior. 

‘  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  poor  thanks. 
‘  Thanks  are  due  to  you  from  the  whole  Englifh 
£  nation,  and  from  all  the  fubjedls  or  the  dnglijJo 
‘  crown.  They  will  be  paid  you  together  with 
‘  every  teftimony  of  zeal  and  atiecdon  to  the  learned 
‘  ferjeantfl  who  has  fo  ably  and  fo  confiitutknally 
*  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn. 

H  pleaded 
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1  pleaded  my  caufe,  and  in  mine  (with  pleafure  I 
c  lay  it)  the  catife  of  liberty .  Every  teftimony  of 
4  my  gratitude  is  juftly  due  to  you,  and  I  take  leave 
c  of  this  court  with  a  veneration  and  refpcCt,  which 
€  no  time  can  obliterate,  nor  can  the  moft  grateful 
c  heart  fufficiently  exprefs.5 

When  Mr.  W  ilkes  had  ended,  the  audience  bur  ft 
into  an  univerfal  Jhout ,  which  was  often  repeated. 
Mr.  Wilkes  ftaid  feme  time  in  a  room  adjoining 
to  the  court,  in  expectation  that  the  crowd  would 
difperfe  :  at  laft,  finding  that  it  continually  en- 
crealed,  he  went  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  and  was  received  by  a  prodigious  mul¬ 
titude  of  people  who  attended  him,  amidft  con¬ 
tinual  acclamations,  to  his  own  houfe  in  Great 
George  Street,  Weftminfter.  The  evening  con- 
eluded  with  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other  re- 
ioicings. 

o 

VIVANT  REX  ET  JUDICES  REGIS. 


On  Mr.  Wilkes’s  return  home  from  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  he  fent  the  following  letter  to 
the  fecretaries  of  ftate. 

Great  George  Street,  May  6,  1763. 

My  Lords, 

O  N  my  return  here  from  Weftminfter  Hall,  where 
I  have  been  difeharged  from  my  commitment  to 
the  Tower  under  your  lordfhips  warrant,  I  find 
that  my  houfe  has  been  robb’d,  and  am  informed 
that  the  ftolen  goods  are  in  the  pofieffion  of  one  or 
both  of  your  lordfhips.  I  therefore  infill  that  you 
do  forthwith  return  them  to 

Your  humble  fervant 

JOHN  WILKES. 

Directed  to 

the  earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  his 
majefty’s  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate. 

[Next 

*  i  ' 
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^Next  morning  Mr.  Wilkes  in  'perfon,  attended 
only  by  Mr.  Grignion,  of  Ruftel-Street,  Covent- 
Garden,  went  to  br  John  Fielding’s,  in  Bow-Street, 
and  demanded  a  warrant  to  fearch  the  houfes  of  the 
earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  his  inajeily’s  prin¬ 
cipal  fecretaries  of  ftate,  for  the  goods  Rolen  out  of 
his  houfe,  which  he  had  received  information  were 
lodged  at  the  faid  houfes  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
or  one  of  them.  John  Spinnage,  Efq;  the  fitting 
juftice,  refufed  to  iffue  the  laid  warrant.] 


The  next  day  Mr.  Wilkes  received  the  following 
anfwer  to  his  letter. 

Great  George  Street,  May  7,  1763. 

SIR, 

I  N  anfwer  to  your  letter  of  yefterday,  in  which  you 
take  upon  you  to  make  ufe  of  the  indecent  and  fcur- 
rilons  expreffions  of  your  having  found  your  koufe 
had  been  robbed ,  and  that  the  ftolen  goods  are  in  our 
poffeftion :  we  acquaint  you  that  your  papers  were 
feized  in  confequence  of  the  heavy  charge  brought 
againft  you,  for  being  the  author  of  an  infamous 
and  feditious  libel,  tending  to  inflame  the  minds, 
and  alienate  the  a  deft  ions  of  the  people  from  his 
majefty,  and  excite  them  to  traiterous  infurreftions 
againft  the  government ;  for  which  libel,  notwith- 
ftanding  your  difcharge  from  your  commitment  to 
the  Tower,  his  majefty  has  ordered  you  to  be 
profecuted,  by  his  attorney  general. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  what  you  mean  by Jiolen 
goods :  but  fuch  of  your  papers  as  do  not  lead  to  a 
proof  of  your  guilt,  fhall  be  reftorcd  to  you  ;  fuch 
as  are  necelTary  for  that  purpofe,  it  was  our  duty 
to  deliver  over  to  thole,  whofe  office  it  is  to  collect 
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the  evidence,  and  manage  the  profecution  againft 
you. 

We  are 

Your  humble  fervants, 
Egremont. 

Dunk  Halifax. 

Directed  to  Mr.  Wilkes. 


'To  ibis  anfwer  Mr.  Wilkes  fent  the  following 
reply ,  viz. 

Great  George-ftreet,  May  o,  1763. 

My  Lords, 

4  LITTLE  did  I  expeft,  when  I  v/as  requiring 
c  from  your  iordfhips  what  an  Englifhman  has  a 
4  right  to,  his  property  taken  from  him,  and  faid 
c  to  be  in  your  lordlhips  poffeffion,  that  I  Ihould 
c  have  received  in  anfwer,  from  perfons  in  your 
c  high  ftation,  the  expreffions  of  indecent  and  fcur- 
4  rilous  applied  to  my  legal  demands.  The  refpedt 
4  1  bear  to  his  majefty,  whofe  fervants  it  feems  you 
4  fall  are,  though  you  ftand  legally  convibted  of 
4  having  in  me  violated,  in  the  higheft  and  moft 
4  offenfive  manner,  the  liberties  of  all  the  com- 
c  mons  of  England,  prevents  my  returning  you 
4  an  anfwer  in  the  fame  Biilingfgate  language.  If  I 
4  confidered  you  only  in  your  private  capacities,  I 
4  fhould  treat  you  both  according  to  your  deferts  : 

4  but  where  is  the  wonder  that  men,  who  have  at- 
4  tacked  the  facred  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and  have 
4  blued  an  illegal  warrant  to  feize  his  property, 

4  fhould  proceed  to  fuch  libellous  expreffions  ?  You 
4  fay,  44  that  fuch  of  my  papers  fhall  be  reftored 
44  to  me,  as  do  not  lead  to  a  proof  of  my  guilt*” 

4  I  owe  this  to  your  apprehenfion  of  an  aftion,  not 
4  to  your  love  of  juftice  j  and  in  that  light,  if 
4  I  can  believe  your  lordfhip’s  affiurances,  the  whole 
4  will  be  returned  to  me.  I  fear  neither  your  pro- 

4  fecution, 
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4  locution,  nor  your  pcrfecution ;  and  I  will  aflert 
4  the  fecurity  of  my  own  houfe,  the  liberty  of  my 
4  perfon,  and  every  right  of  the  people,  not  fo 
4  much  for  my  own  fake,  as  for  the  fake  of  every 
4.  one  of  my  Englifh  fellow  fubjefts. 

I  am, 

my  Lords, 

Your  humble  fervant. 


Directed  to 


JOHN  WILKES. 


the  earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  his 
majefty’s  principal  fecretaries  oi  State. 


\0n  the  firft  day  of  the  feffions  of  parliament  (Nov. 
15,  1763.J  Mr.  Wilkes  made  the  following 
fpeech. ] 

Mr.  Speaker, 

4  I  THINK  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  houfe  a 
4  few  facts,  which  have  occured  fince  our  laft 
4  meeting,  becaufe,  in  my  humble  opinion,  (which 
4  I  fhall  always  fubmit  to  this  houfe)  the  rights  of 
4  all  the  Commons  of  England,  and  the  privileges 
4  of  parliament  have,  in  my  perfon,  been  highly 
4  violated.  I  fnall  at  prefent,  content  myfelf  with 
4  barely  dating  the  fafts,  and  leave  the  mode  of 
4  proceeding  to  the  wifciom  of  the  houfe. 

4  On  the  30th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  I  was 
4  made  a  prifoner  in  my  own  houfe,  by  fome  of  the 
4  king’s  meifengers.  I  demanded  by  what  au- 
4  thority  they  had  forced  their  way  into  my  room, 
4  and  was  flhewn  a  warrant  in  which  no  perfon  was 
4  named  in  particular,  but  generally  the  authors, 
4  printers  and  publifhers  of  a  feditious  and  treafon- 
4  able  paper,  entitled,  The  North  Briton,  No.  45. 
4  The  meifengers  infilled  on  my  going  before  lord 
4  Halifax,  which  I  abfolutely  refufed,  becaufe  the 
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warrant  was,  I  thought,  illegal,  and  did  not  re- 
Iped  me.  I  applied,  by  my  friends,  to  the 
court  or  common  pleas,  for  a  Habeas  Corpus, 
which  was  granted,  but  as  the  proper  office  was 
4  not  tnen  open,  it  could  not  immediately  ilfue. 
I  was  afterwards  carried,  by  violence,  before  the 
earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  whom  I  informed 
of  the  orders  given  by  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  Habeas  Corpus;  and  I  enlarged  upon 
4  this  fubjeft  to  Mr.  Webb,  the  folicitor  of  the 
Trealury.  I  was,  however,  hurried  away  to  the 
4  Tower  by  another  warrant,  which  declared  me  the 
4  author  and  publisher  of  a  mo  ft  infamous  and  fe- 
4  ditious  libel,  intitled.  The  North  Briton, ,  No.  45. 
4  The  word  treasonable  was  dropped  yet  I  was  de- 
4  tained  a  clofe  prifoner,  and  no  perfon  was  fuf- 
fered  to  come  near  me  for  almoft  three  days, 
4  although  my  council,  and  feveral  of  my  friends, 
4  demanded  admittance,  in  order  to  concert  the 
4  means  of  recovering  my  liberty.  My  houfe  was 
4  plundered,  my  bureaus  broke  open,  by  order 
4  of  two  of  your  members,  Mr.  Yfood  and  Mr. 
4  W  ebb,  and  all  my  papers  carried  away.  After 
4  fix  days  imprifonment  I  was  difcharged,  by  the 
4  unanimous  judgment  of  the  court  of  common 
4  pleas,  44  That  the  privilege  of  this  houfe  extend- 
4  ed  to  my  cafe.”  Notwithstanding  this  folemrx 
4  decifion  of  one  of  the  king’s  fuperior  courts  of 
4  juftice,  a  few  days  after,  I  was  ferved  with  a 
4  fubpoena  upon  an  information  exhibited  againft 
4  me  in  me  king’s  bench.  I  loft  no  time  in  con- 
4  fulting  the  belt  books,  as  well  as  the  greateft 
living  authorities ;  and  from  the  trueft  judgment 
4  I  could  form,  I  thought  that  the  ferving  me 
4  with  a  fubpoena  was  another  violation  of  the  pri- 
4  vilege  of  parliament,  which  I  will  neither  defert 
4  nor  betray,  and  therefore  I  have  not  yet  entered 
4  an  appearance. 


* 
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c  I  now  ftand  in  the  judgment  of  the  houfe,  fub- 
mitting,  with  the  utmoft  deference,  the  whole  cafe 
to  their  juftice  and  wifdom,  and  beg  leave  to 
add,  that  if  after  this  important  bufinefs  has  in 
its  full  extent  been  maturely  weighed,  you  fnall 
be  of  opinion,  that  I  am  intitled  to  privilege, 
I  fhall  then  be  not  only  ready,  but  eagerly  defi- 
rous,  to  wave  that  privilege,  and  to  put  my  felt 
upon  a  jury  of  my  countrymen.’ 


Mr.  Wilkes's  letter  to  Mr.  Alar  tin. 

Great  George-ftreet ,  Weftminfier ,  Nov.  16. 

c  SIR, 

YOU  complained  yefterday  before  five  hundred 
gentlemen,  that  you  had  been  flabbed  in  the  dark 
by  the  North  Briton,  but  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
you  was  not  fo  much  in  the  dark  as  you  affected 
and  chofe  to  be.  Was  the  complaint,  made  before 
fo  many  gentlemen,  on  purpofe  that  they  might 
interpofe?  To  cut  off  every  pretence  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  author,  I  whifper  in  your  ear,  that  every 
paffage  in  the  North  Briton,  in  which  you  have 
been  named,  or  even  alluded  to,  was  written  by 
Your  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  WILKES. 


Mr.  Martin’s  Anfwer. 

Abingdon-fireet ,  Nov.  1 6,  1763. 

S  I  R, 

AS  I  faid  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  yefter¬ 
day,  that  the  writer  of  the  North  Briton,  who 
had  ftabbed  me  in  the  dark,  was  a  cowardly,  as 
well  as  a'  malignant  and  infamous  fcoundrel ;  and 
your  letter  of 'this  morning’s  date,  acknowledges 
that  every  paffage  of  the  North  Briton,  in  which 
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I  have  been  named,  or  even  alluded  to,  was 
written  by  yourfelf,  I  mud  take  the  liberty  to 
repeat,  that  you  are  a  malignant  and  infamous 
fcoundrel,  and  that  I  defire  to  give  you  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  fhewing  me  whether  the  epithet  of 
cowardly  was  rightly  applied  or  not. 

I  delire  that  you  may  meet  me  in  Hyde 
Park  immediately,  with  a  brace  of  piftols  each, 
to  determine  our  difference. 

\  I  fhall  go  to  the  ring  in  Hyde-Park,  with  my 
piftols  fo  concealed  that  nobody  may  fee  them ; 
and  I  will  wait  in  expectation  of  you  one  hour. 
As  I  fhall  call  in  my  way  at  your  houfe  to  deliver 
this  letter,  I  propofe  to  go  from  thence  directly  to 
the  ring  in  Hyde-Park,  from  whence  we  may 
proceed,  if  it  be  neceffary,  to  any  more  private 
place ;  and  I  mention  that  1  fhall  wait  an 
hour  in  order  to  give  you  full  time  to  meet  me. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

SAM.  MARTIN. 


The  circumftances  of  the  duel  related  by  Mr. 
VC.  are  as  followr :  when  the  gentlemen  met  in  Hyde 
Park,  they  walked  together  for  a  little  while  to  a- 
void  ibme  company,  which  feemed  coming  up  to 
them.  They  brought  each  a  pair  of  piftols.  When 
they  were  alone,  the  firft  fire  was  from  Mr.  M’s  pif- 
tol.  Mr  M's  piftol  miffed  Mr.  W.  and  the  piftol 
in  Mr.  VC’s  hand  flaihed  in  the  pan.  The  gentle¬ 
men  then  each  took  one  of  Mr.  W’s  pair  of  piftols. 
Mr.  W.  miffed,  and  the  ball  of  Mr.  M’s  piftol  lodged 
in  VC’s  belly*.  Mr.W.  bled  immediately  very  much. 
Mr.  M.  then  came  up  and  defired  to  give  him  all 
the  aff  fiance  in  his  power.  Mr.  V/.  replied,  that 
Mir.  M.  had  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour,  that  lie 
was  killed,  and  infilled  on  Mr.  M’s  making  his  im- 
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mediate  efcape,  and  no  creature  fhould  know  from 
Mr.  VC.  how  the  affair  happened.  Upon  this  they 
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parted,  but  Mr.  M*  came  up  again  in  two  or  three 
minutes  to  Mr.  W.  offering  him  a  iecond  time  his 
affiftance,  but  Mr.  W.  again  infilled  on  his  going  off. 
Mr.  M.  exp  relied  his  concern  for  Mr.  W.  faid  the 
thing  was  too  well  known  by  feveral  people,  who 
came  up  almoft  direftly,  and  then  went  away.  Mr. 
W.  was  carried  home,  but  would  not  tell  any  cir- 
cumftance  or  the  cafe  ’till  he  found  it  fo  much 
known.  He  only  faid  to  the  Surgeon,  &c.  that  it 
was  an  affair  of  honour. 

The  day  following  Mr.  W.  imagining  himfelf  in 
the  greateil  danger,  returned  Mr.  M.  his  letter,  that 
no  evidence  might  appear  againfl  him  ;  and  infill¬ 
ed  upon  it  with  his  relations,  that  in  cafe  of  his 
death  no  trouble fhould  be  given  Mr.M.  for  he  had 
behaved  as  a  man  of  honour. 

Mr.  M.  not  at  the  fame  time  returning  Mr.  W’s 
letter,  occalioned  fomebody  to  remark,  4  That  in  all 
4  probability  it  was  kept  in  order  to  be  made  ufe  of 
4  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  W.  being  concerned  in  the 
4  North  Briton.’  I  own,  faid  the  remarker,  that 
I  can  account  for  this  behaviour  of  Mr.  M.  no  more 
than  lean  for  his  tamely  bearing;  above  eipmt  months 
the  abide  upon  him.  Has  he  been  all  this  time 
(Sundays  not  excepted)  pradtifing  at  a  target  ?  that 
report  is  confirmed  by  all  his  neighbours  in  the 
country.  ..Yet,  after  all,  he  did  not  venture  to  fend 
to  Mr.  W.  but  before  five  hundred  gentlemen,  rea¬ 
dy  to  interpofe,  feemed  to  intend  to  begin  a  quar¬ 
rel,  I  fuppofe,  that  it  might  end  there.  Mr.  W. 
chofe  coolly,  to  take  it  up  the  next  morning,  by  a 
private  letter  to  Mr.M.  who  infilled  on  piftols,with- 
out  naming  the  fword,  though  the  choice  of  wea¬ 
pons,  was,  by  the  laws  of  honour,  in  Mr.  W. 
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A  letter  from  Dr.  Brocklefby  to  Mr.  Wilkes. 

Dear  Sir, 

LATE  laft  night  I  received  the  inclofed  letter 
from  my  moft  ingenious  and  worthy  friend  Dn 
Hebberden,  and  alfo  the  inclofed  copy  of  an  order 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  report  upon  your 
cafe  on  the  19th  of  January*,  I  am  therefore  to 
entreat  you,  to  fix  the  hour  for  our  attendance  at 
your  houfe  on  Monday,  and  I  will  take  care  to  ap¬ 
point  Dr.  Hebberden  and  Mr.  Hebberden,  and 
Mr.  Hawkins,  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Norfolk-ftreet,  Your  moft  obedient 
Sunday  morning,  humble  fervant, 

Dec.  18,  1763.  Richard  Brocklesby. 


Letter  from  Dr.  Hebberden,  to  Dr.  Brocklefby5 
which  was  the  inclofed  letter  abovementioned 

Cecil-Jlreet ,  Dec.  17. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  N  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  come  to 

, 

Mr.  Hawkins  and  me,  to  attend  Mr.  Wilkes  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  the 
cure,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  houfe,  together  , 
with  you  and  Mr.  Graves.  You  will  oblige  us  by 
acquainting  Mr.  Wilkes  with  this  *,  and  if  you 
will  let  us  know  at  what  time  you  intend  to  fee  Mr. 
Wilkes  on  Monday,  we  will  be  ready  to  meet  you 
there.  Mr  Hawkins  defires  that  the  appointment 
may  be  for  fome  hours  after  twelve. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

W.  Hebberden. 
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A  card  from  Mr.  Wilkes  to  Dr.  Hebberden. 

M  R.  Wilkes  prefents  his  compliments  to  Dr. 
Hebberden,  and  is  duly  fenfible  of  the  kind  care 
and  concern  of  the  houle  of  commons,  not  only  for 
his  health  but  for  his  fpeedy  recovery.  He  is  at¬ 
tended  by  Dr.  Brocklefby,  of  wliofe  integrity  and 
ability  he  has  had  the  experience  of  many  years, 
and  on  whofe  {kill  he  has  the  molt  perfed  reliance. 
Mr.  Wilkes  cannot  but  ftill  be  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  propiety  in  the  choice  he  at  firft: 
made  of  Dr.  Brocklefby,  for  the  cure  of  what  is 
called  a  gun-foot  wound,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  dodor’s  having  been  feveral  years  phyfician  to 
the  army  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  entertains  a  real 
efteem  for  Dr  Hebberden’s  great  merit,  and  though 
he  cannotfay  that  he  wifbes  to  fee  the  doctor  at  pre  - 
fent,  he  hopes  that  he  {hall  be  well  enough  to  beg, 
that  honour  to  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  in  ' 

Monuay,  Dec.  1 9.  Great  George -fir eet. 


A  card  from  Mr.  Wilkes  to  Mr.  Hawkins. 

M  R.  Wilkes  prefents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Hawkins.  He  fome  time  ago,  from  motives  of 
humanity,  readily  confented,  at  the  requeft  of  Mr, 
Martin,  to  receive  the  vifxts  of  Dr.  Hebberden  and 
Mr.  Hawkins.  He  is  now  acquainted  that  the 
honour  Mr.  Hawkins  intends  him,  of  a  vifit  to-day, 
is  not  at  the  defire  of  Mr.  Martin  j  and  therefore 
he  begs  that  it  may  be  deferred  ’till  he  is  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  enjoying  company.  He  has  every  reafon 
to  continue  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  conduit  of 
Mr.  Graves,  a  military  furgeon  of  eminence,  who 
extracted  the  ball,  he  hopes,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  be 
fo  well  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  receive  Mr. 

Hawkins, 
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Hawkins  in  Great  George-ftreet :  and  fhall  be  im¬ 
patient  for  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  the  juft  re¬ 
gard  he  will  ever  pay  to  fo  diftinguiflied  a  charac¬ 
ter.  •  ! 

.  Monday ,  Dec.  19. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Wilkes  to  Dr.  Brocklefby. 

Great  George-ftreet,  Monday ,  Dec.  19.  1763. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  H  AV  E  the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  of  the  ' 
papcts  mclofed.  I  think  you  are  rather  deficient  in 
politends,  tnat  you  do  not  congratulate  your  friend 
on  the  new  and  fingular  honour  done  him  by  the 
heufe  of  commons,  in  appointing  a  phyfiician  and  fur- 
geon  to  attend  him.  The  lords  fet  them  fuch  an  ex¬ 
ample,  by  ordering  the  phyfician  and  furgeon  of  a 
lnunoei  of  the  other  home  to  their  bar,  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  concerning  his  ftate  of  health.  I  had  be¬ 
fore  received  other  unmerited  obligations  from  their 
Icrdfisips ,  and  the  old  friendfnips  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
though  I  own  I  was  rather  put  to  the  blulh  by  their 
publicising  to  the  world  what  they  pretended  was 
found  [perhaps  put]  among  the  things  ftolen  from 
me.  if  a  man  malces  a  private  ejfay  on  woman, 
fhould  all  the  world  lee  it  ?  is  a  treatife  againft  the 
fpleen  or  the  tosdium  vitce,  lo  dangerous  as  now  to 
become  a  ftate-cnme  tor  the  cognizance  of  our  pre- 

fent  —1  rulers,  or  rather  In - — s  ?  Has  the  nafty 

gummy,  blubbering,  over-grown  boy  of  a  lord,  as 
barbarous  and  bluffring  as  the  north,  has  he  like- 
wife  received  his  orders  to  denounce  to  the  commons 
a  laughable  poem,  as  a  horrid  crime  to  make  all 
good  chriftians  fhudder  ?  are  the  moil  wretched  and 
impious  lines,  to  be  forged,  that  a  work  which  ido¬ 
lizes  the  fex,  may  be  brought  into  judgment  before 

the 
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the  crafty  feet ,  who  never  loved  any  woman  and 
who - — 

This  laft  act  of  the  commons  feems  alrnoft  to  per- 
fe£t  the  feene,  and  quite  overwhelms  me  with  gra¬ 
titude.  Yet  though  I  am  a  young  member,  I  can¬ 
not  but  obferve  and  lament,  that  the  antient,  efta- 
blifhed  forms  of  parliament  have  in  the  prefent  cafe 
been  laid  afide,  as  if  order  had  taken  leave  of  the 
houfe  with  good  old  Onflow .  The  courfe  of  bufinefs 
has  always  been,  that  affairs  of  importance  fhould 
previoufly  go  to  a  committee.  The  affair  you  have 
mentioned  is  of  fo  much  real  confequence,  that  it 
fhould  (in  my  poor  opinion)  have  been  referred  to 
two  committees .  Firft ,  it  fhould  have  gone  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means ,  to  contrive  how  the 
Jl  ate phyjician  and  fnrgeon  can  get  into  my  houfe. 
Secondly ,  to  the  committee  of  fupply ,  ,to  vote  the  fees 
due  to  the  gentlemen  for  their  attendance;  but  I  have 
public  oeconomy  fo  much  at  heart,  (though  I  make 
no  parade  of  it)  that  I  will  fave  the  nation  that  ex¬ 
pence  ,  for  I  will  not  fuffer  either  of  them  to  enter 
my  doors. 

The  commons ,  like  true  country  people,  feem  to 
have  an  overflowing  of  kindnefs  for  me,  which  is 
very  apt  to  forfeit :  and  yet  like  the  others,  feme- 
times  in  the  fame  moment,  they  fail  in  a  point  of 
good  breeding,  even  to  one  of  their  own  members. 
The  houfe  defires  Dr.  Hebberden  and  Mr.  Hawkins 
to  come  to  me,  but  forgot  to  defire  me  to  receive 
them,  and  I  moft  certainly  will  not. 

Surely,  my  dear  Sir,  this  matter  has  been  too 
lightly  determined  upon  by  the  honourable  houfe. 
It  is  pretty  well  known  that  I  have  already  a,  phyjician 
and  furgeon ,  whole  characters  the  foul  breath  of 
flander  never  reached,  and  whom  I  confide  in  and 
love.  Why  fhould  I  admit  any  others  ?  am  I  to 
confent  to  an  unjuft  flur  upon  gentlemen,  with  whom 
I  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be  fatisfied?  fhall 
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I  concur  in  fuffering  party  madnefs  to  fix  a  vile  fuf- 
picion,  where  I  know  that  it  ought  not  to  reft  ?  I 
will  never  countenance  fo  lhameful  a  proceeding. 
Honour,  juft  ice,  gratitude,  private  friendfhip, 
equally  forbid  it. 

My  brother  members  feem  quite  wild  in  their 
rage.  They  would  force  a  phyfician  and  furgeon 
upon  me,  when  I  have  one  of  each  already,  and 
they  forget  that  my  dear  friend  and  chaplain 
Churchill  has  left  me  for  fome  time.  Would 
it  not  therefore  have  looked  better,  if  thefe  obliging 
friends  had  fhewn  dome  regard  to  my  fpiritual  con¬ 
cerns,  and  had  ordered  their  own  chaplain,  the 
very  learned  brother  of  the  very  confcientious  mer¬ 
chant,  and  of  the  very  acute  f — — ,  to  attend  me  •, 
or  they  might  perhaps  have  prevailed  on  the  good 
Mr.  Kidgell.  He  is  fo  ready  to  every  laudable  (and 
lucrative)  work,  he  would  not,  I  believe,  have  he- 
fitated.  You  might,  in  time,  have  had  obfervations 
on  my  converfion  and  apojllejhip ,  though  I  hope  not 
in  a  way  to  make  you  doubt  of  the  whole  \  at  leaft 
you  would  have  been  fure  of  a  series  of  letters 
in  the  Ledger,  the  profits  to  be  divided  between 
the  laid  Kidgell  and  his  partner  Mac-Faden ,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  laid  Kidgell’s  former  plan.  I  think  the 
lords  too  ought  to  have  confidered  this  important 
point  chaplainjhip ,  and  lord  Sandwich ,  or  lord 
Lc  Defpencerj  or  fome  other  pious  lord,  fhouldhave 
moved  i  .end  me  a  divine  legation  of  the  bifhop  of 
Gioucejier .  1  have  been  faid  to  have  doubts.  I 

really  have  none.  If  I  had,  that  orthodox  bifhop 
would  lurely  be  able  to  remove  them*,  only  1  fhould 
fear,  that  for  every  one  of  mine  he  carried  away, 
he  would  leave  ten  of  his  own  behind  with  me.  I 
might  likewife  be  treated  with  quaint  perfuafives  to 
continence .  It  could  never  come  more  a  propos , 
nor  with  a  greater  probability  of  fuccefs,  for  that 

cold,  frozen  virtue  of  chaftity ,  the  virtue  of  age, 

not 
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not  of  youth,  feems  likely  to  be  as  much  my  por¬ 
tion  this  year,  as  it  has  been  the  pedant’s  through 
every  year  of  his  life*.  His  virtue  is  fixed  as  in  a 
frofi ,  beyond  all  thepowersof  genial  fpring,  or  a  moft 
lufcious  wife,  mine  I  truft  will  thaw,  melt ,  and  re- 
folve  itfelf  to  fprightly  dew  long  before  the  firft 
breath  of  zephyr. 

After  all,  my  dear  dodtor,  I  might,  I  believe, 
admit  the  ftate-phyfician  and  furgeon  without  any 
danger  of  a  Ruffian  h^emirrhoidal  cholic ,  but  I  will 
not  do  any  thing  on  corngulfion ,  Hal .  I  do  not  fuf- 
pedt  either  of  them  in  the  lead  to  referable  a  F allot , 
a  Martin ,  a  Forbes ,  or  a  Hun .  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  both  amiable  men,  and  therefore,  I  wifh 
you  would  bring  them  here  to  dinner  as  foon  as  I 
fhall  get  a  little  better,  for,  at  prefent,  if  they  come, 
I  fhould  fear  they  would  place  themfelves,  by  au¬ 
thority ,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left 
hand,  of  their  poor  patient,  and,  like  Sancho’s 
dodtor  with  his  wand,  forbid  my  tailing  any  thing 
I  ogled,  or  rather  fquinted  at. 

I  am  alone  •,  if  you  are  difengaged,  I  wifh  you 
to  come  here  at  four,  and  I  will  give  you  half  of 
my  boiled  chicken.  We  never  can  want  food  for 

in  the  phrafe  ofthe^Zy  Fox,  George 
Grenville  has  the  conduit  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  affedlionate  humble  fervant, 

f  r  John  Wilkes. 

\  • 


[While  Mr.  Wilkes  lay  clangerouily  ill  of  his 
wound,  it  was  given  out  by  the  advocates  for  the 
miniftry,  that  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  houle 

4- 

*  ‘  Afk  of  the  learn’d  the  way?  the  learn’d  are  blind?’ 

1  hat  way  a  W — - could  never  find. 

Eg/ ay  on  aveman,  ep.  4. 1.  40. 
The  hr  It  nne,  is  1.  of  ep.  4--  in  Pope’s  cgiiy  on  /nan. 
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he  would  be  expelled :  of  courfe  therefore  a  vacan¬ 
cy  would  happen  for  the  borough  of  Aylefbury 
which  he  reprefented  ;  and  homebody  put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  in  the  London  Evening  Poft  : 

c  ExtraB  of  a  letter  frjom  Aylefbury,  Dec.  i. 

4  WE  have  had  great  canvaffing  here  fince  there 
c  has  been  a  talk  of  expelling  Mr.  Wilkes.  Sir  Wil- 
c  liam  L —  has  been  very  bufy  in  behalf  of  his 

*  friend  Capt. - *,  but  it  is  not  believed  he  will 

4  fucceed,  becaufe  it  is  very  ungenerous  and  un- 
c  gentleman  like,  in  fuch  a  particular  cafe  as  this, 
c  to  folicit  intereft  to  fucceed  a  man  before  it  is 

\  t  *  '  r 

c  certainly  known  whether  he  will  be  expelled. 
Which  occafioned  the  following;  letter. 


To  the  printer  of  the  London  Evening  Poll:. 

SIR, 

HAVING  feen  in  your  paper  'of  lafl  Saturday  a  re¬ 
flexion  upon  me,  for  -having  interefted  rnyfelf  in 
behalf  of  a  friend,  upon  the  luppoiition  of  a  va¬ 
cancy  likely  to  happen  for  that  borough,  I  defire 
you  to  inform  your  anonymous  correipondent,  that 
I  have  done  nothing  therein,  or  upon  any  occafion 
whatever,  that  I  am  not  ready  to  vindicate  as  a 
gentleman  to  any  one  that  fhall  require  it. 

Hartwell ,  W.  Lee. 

Dec .  6,  1763. 

Although  Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  innocent  of  the 
paragraph  alluded  to,  yet  he  could  not  help 
taking  notice  of  io  extraordinary  a  letter  *,  and 
immediately  wrote  the  following  anfwer. 
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To  Sir  William  Lee  of  Hartwell ,  in  the  county  of 

Bucks ,  Bart . 

SIR, 

GIVE  me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  your  hav¬ 
ing  commenced  author,  and  the  London  Evening 
Pofij  on  the  great  acquifition  made  of  fuch  talents 
as  your’s  for  that  paper.  I  doubt  not  of  your  foon 
diftancing  all  the  other  minifterial  writers ;  and 
though  you  may  not  regularly  on  Saturday  nights 
have  your  pay  counted  out  to  you,  yet  fome  little 
fnug  fine-cure,  or  a  minifterial  mandate  to  a  coun¬ 
ty,  for  what  you  were  very  lately  fo  aukwardly 
gaping  after,  (though  thank  heaven,  you  were  dif- 
appointed,)  may,  in  the  end,  recompenfe  your 
labours. 

I  muft,  however,  recommend  to  you,  rather 
more  temper,  you  ftart  too  furioufly  ^  you  fhould 
firft  play  with  bended  reins,  then  urge  by  degrees- 
more  rapidly,  and  at  laft  try  the  whole  fury  of  the 
courfe.  As  a  young  man,  you  are  intitled  to  par¬ 
don,  but  you  fhould  have  laughed  at  an  idle  para¬ 
graph  in  a  news  paper,  in  which  your  great  name 
is  not  at  length.  Did  the  confcientioufnefs  of  hav¬ 
ing  merited  that  little  fatire,  fling  you  ?  I  have  a 
right  to  afk  you  ;  for  in  your  curious  letter,  you  fay 
I  have  done  nothing  therein ,  or  upGn  any  occafion 
whatever  (bravo!  W.  Lee  de  leipfo)  that  I  am  not 
ready  to  vindicate  as  a  gentleman  to  any  one  that 
(not  who)  ftoall require  it .  Now  I  will  only  remark, 
that ,  that  that  worthy  baronet  urges  it  the  very 
pink  of  chivalry,  and  is  that  that  is  very  brave. 
But  do  you  mean  to  vindicate  it  by  your  pen  or  your 
ft word  ?  If  by  your  pen^  as  you  offer  to  vindicate  it 
to  any  one ,  I,  A .  B.  beg  to  afk  you  a  few  queftions.- 
Was  it  confiftent  with  honour  and  humanity  to  be¬ 
gin  a  canvafs  in  the  borough  of  Aylefbury,  when 

Vql.  I.  I  there 
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there  was  no  certainty  of  any  vacancy,  and  the  pre* 
fent  member  lay  dangeroufly  ill  from  an  affair  of 
honour  ?  Was  this  chriftian  like,  pouring  oil  into 
his  bleeding  wounds  *,  or,  was  it  not,  as  far  as  you 
could,  planting  thorns  under  a  Tick  man’s  pillow  ? 
Was  it  fair,  candid,  or  juft,  ordering  application 
to  be  made  to  one  of  the  returning  officers,  who  is 
Mr.  W— — ’s  tenant  ?  Have  you  ever  had  any 
provocation  from  Mr.  Wilkes  ?  Have  you  not  al¬ 
ways  been  upon  terms  of  civility  with  him  ?  Juftify 
then  to  the  world,  the  propriety,  the  decency,  or 
even  the  humanity,  of  your  conduit. 

But,  perhaps,  I  miftake  you,  and  you  meant 
to  juftify  it  by  your  f word .  You  have  juft  begun 
by  inking  your  maiden  pen ,  and  you  might  poffi- 
bly  mean  at  the  fame  time  to  contrive  to  flejh  your 
maiden  f word .  Pray  be  explicit,  and  let  me  know 
if  you  meant  to  fend  a  challenge  to  all  the  world  by 
the  London  Evening  Pojl.  Was  ever  any  thing  fo 
truly  noble  and  great  ? 

But  I  tire  you  and  myfeif :  I  ffiall  therefore  con¬ 
clude,  with  only  begging  of  you,  that,  inftead  of 
beginning  any  difturbances  at  Aylelbury,  you  would 
keep  your  own  little  pariffi  of  Hartwell  quiet,  and 
be  reconciled  to  a  worthy  clergyman,  who  never 
offended  you,  and  whom  your  good  father  cheriffi- 
ed,  and  honoured. 

White  Hart ,  Aylejlury , 

Dec .  1 6,  1763. 


q'he  following  papers  relate  to  the  attempt  which  one 
Mr.  Dun,  made  on  Mr.  Wilkes’s  life . 

In  the  King’s]  TOHN  WILKES,  of  Aylelbury 
Bench.  j  J  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  Efq; 
'Matthew  Brown,  fervant  to  the  faid  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  Mathias  Darly,  of  the  pariffi  of  St.  Anne, 
Soho,  in  the  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  engraver,  fe- 
vcrailrmake  oath  *  and  firft,  the  faid  John  Wilkes 
;  ‘  for 
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for  himfelf  faith.  That  he  this  deponent  verily  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  is  in  danger  of  his  life,  from  the 
wicked,  malicious,  revengeful,  and  unprovoked 
menaces  of  one  Alexander  Dun,  who  (this  depo¬ 
nent  is  informed)  is  a  Scotch  officer  ;  and  between 
eleven  and  twelve  of  the  clock  laft  Tuefday  Even¬ 
ing  demanded  entrance  into  this  deponent’s  houfe 
in  Great  George-Street,  Weftminfter,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  violence  to  his  perlon ;  and  this  deponent  fur¬ 
ther  faith,  That  about  nine  of  the  clock  this  morn¬ 
ing  he  received  the  letter  hereunto  annexed,  marked 
(A)  which  this  deponent  is  informed,  and  verily 
believes,  is  of  the  hand  writing  of  the  faid  Alexan¬ 
der  Dun :  and  this  deponent,  Matthew  Brown,  for 
himfelf  faith,  that  he  faw  a  perfon  at  the  time  firft 
above  mentioned  make  feveral  very  rude  and  vio¬ 
lent  endeavours  to  come  into  the  houfe  of  the  faid 
Mr.  Wilkes ;  and  upon  his  being  refufed  by  this 
deponent,  threatened  revenge  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
alfo  to  this  deponent ;  and  by  the  beft  deferip- 
tion  and  information  which  this  deponent  has  been 
able  to  colled,  he  believes  the  faid  perfon’s  name 
is  Alexander  Dun  :  and  this  deponent  Mathias 
Darly  for  himlelf  faith.  That  he  this  deponent 
did  yefterday  write  to  Mr.  Wilkes  the  letter  here¬ 
unto  annexed  (B)  the  contents  of  which  are  true, 
and  that  the  Scotch  officer  therein  alluded  to  is  the 
faid  Alexander  Dun :  and  this  deponent  further 
faith.  That  he  is  not  moved  by  any  malice  or  re- 
fentment  againft  the  faid  Alexander  Dun,  but 
thought  it  his  duty  as  a  member  of  fociety,  to  make 
the  above  intimations  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  order 
that  he  might  concert  the  neceffary  meafures  for 
his  perfonal  fafety.  And  therefore  the  faid  John 
Wilkes  craves  fureties  of  the  peace  againft  the  faid 
Alexander  Dun,  not  out  of  hatred  or  malice,  but 
merely  for  the  prefervation  of  his  life  and  perfon 
from  danger.  John  Wilkes, 

Matthew  Brown, 
A  I  2  Mathias  Darly. 
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Ihe  deponent  John  Wilkes  fworn  at  his  houfe  in 
Great  George-ftreet,  Weftminfter,  he  being  in- 
difpofecl,  the  8  th  day  of  December,  1763,  be¬ 
fore  me, 

W.  Mapelfden,  by  Commiffion. 

Matthew  Brown  and  Mathias  Darly,  fworn  in  Great 
Ormond-ftreet,  the  8th  day  of  December,  1 763, 
before  E.  Wilmot. 


S  I  R,  London ,  Dec.  8,  1763. 

A  S  I  have  fomething  of  confequence  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  you,  I  flhould  be  glad  to  know  what  time 
would  be  moft  convenient  for  me  to  call  upon  you 
this  day,  I  called  once  before  and  was  refufed  ad¬ 
mittance.  Be  fo  good  as  fend  me  an  anfwer  by  my 
lervant  who  will  wait  for  it.  Lieutenant  Crockat 
of  dragoons,  who  is  now  in  Scotland,  defires  his 
compliments  to  yon  for  the  many  civilities  fhewn 
him  when  he  was  quartered  near  your  country 
feat  *,  you  may  be  allured  that  many  of  the  Scotch 
have  ftill  a  regard  for  you,  and  none  of  them  more 
fo  than  your  moft  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

Ai.ex.  Dun, 

Direfl  to  me  at  Mr.  Whyte’s,  perukemaker, 
lieutenant  of  marines. 

To  John  Wilkes,  Efq; 

(A)  ; 


London  Dec.  7,  1763* 

SIR,  . 

I  SHOULD  not  do  my  duty  if  I  did  not  ac¬ 
quaint  you  that  the  young  Scotch  officer,  that 
wanted  entrance  at  your  houle,  is  a  villain,  and  his 
intentions  are  of  blackifli  dye.  I  had  been  in  his 
company  for  near  four  hours.  That  part  of  our: 
converlation  that  relates  to*you,  confifted  chiefly 
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of  his  intentions  of  mafiacreing  you  the'firft  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  that  there  was  thirteen  more  gentle¬ 
men  of  Scotland  of  the  fame  refolution,  and  con¬ 
federates  of  his,  who  was  refolved  to  do  it,  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  Laft  night,  when  your  trial  was 
over,  the  gentleman  at  the  coffee-houfe  quitted 
the  room  that  I  was  in  (on  account  of  the  fhouts  in 
the  Hall)  and  left  the  Scotch  hero  and  I  together, 
but  I  abruptly  left  the  room,  and  went  after  the 
people  to  Great  George-ftreet,  and  on  hearing  a 
noife  at  your  door,  I  went  up,  and,  to  my  great 
furprile,  faw  the  Scotchman  a-trying  for  entrance  ; 
I  knocked  and  had  admittance,  which  enraged  the 
hero  fo  much,  that  he  fwore  revenge  againft  the 
fervant,  and  was  very  troublefome ;  when  I  went 
out,  I  heard  a  gentleman  taking  him  to  talk  upon 
his  vowing  revenge  on  you  or  your  fervant,  upon 
which  I  told  the  gentleman  a  fmall  part  of  what  I 
knew,  and  he  put  him  in  the  hands  of  two  watch¬ 
men,  and  ordered  him  to  the  roundhoufe,  but  at 
the  corner  of  Great  George-ftreet,  I  am  told,  he 
was  refcued,  and  ran  away.  There  was  converfa- 
tion  paffed  between  him  and  the  company  that  is 
not  fafe  to  communicate  by  letter :  his  principles 
and  zeal  make  it  unfafe  for  fuch  an  abandoned 
wretch  to  be  at  large.  Your  own  difcretion,  I  hope, 
will  guide  you  to  prevent  any  thing  that  may  be 
intended.  I  am,  with  all  refpedf 

To  Mr.  Wilkes,  Sir  your’s. 

Great  George-ftreet.  jyp  Dar  ly 

(B)  Cranborn  alley, 

Leicefter  Fields. 


E.Wilmot.  l  g 

England,  JTT7 HEREAS  I  have  received  in- 
,  f0  J  V  V  formation  on  the  oath  of  John 
Wilkes,  E%  Matthew  Brown,  and  Mathias' Darlv, 

’  '  I  1  That 
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1  nat  one  Alexander  Dun,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o’clock  on  Tuefday  evening  laft,  demanded 
entrance  into  the  houfe  of  John  Wilkes,  and  threat¬ 
ened  violence  to  his  perfon  ;  and  hath  fince,  in  the 
hearing  of  Mathias  Darly,  declared  his  intention 
to  manacre  the  laid  John  Wilkes  the  firft  oppor- 
1  unity  •,  and  therefore  the  faid  John  Wilkes  craves 
iureties  ot  the  peace  againft  the  faid  Alexander  Dun, 
not  out  of  hatred  or  malice,  but  merely  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  life  and  perfon  from  danger. 

i  hefe  are  therefore  to  will  and  require,  and,  in 
Ins  majelly  s  name,  ftndtly  to  charge  and  com¬ 
mand  you,  and  every  of  you,  upon  fight  hereof, 
to  apprehend  and  take  the  laid  Alexander  Dun, 
and  bring  him  before  me,  or  one  other  of  the  jui- 
tices  of  his  majefty’s  court  of  King’s  Bench,  if 
taken  in  or  near  the  cities  of  London  or  Weft- 
minfter,  otherwife  before  fome  juftice  of  the  peace 
living  near  the  place  where  he  fhall  be  herewith 
taken  :  to  the  end  he  may  become  bound  with  fuf- 
licient  iureties  for  his  perfonal  appearance,  in  his 
majefty’s  court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  the  firft  day  of 
Hillary  term,  to  anfwer  the  premifes,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good  be¬ 
haviour  towards  all  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts^  efpeci- 
aily  towards  the  faid  John  Wilkes  ;  and  hereof  fail 
not  at  your  peril. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  feal  this  eighth  Day 
of  December,  1763. 

my  tipftaff,  and  to  all  chief 
and  petty  conftables,  headboroughs,  tythino-- 
men,  and  all  ethers  whom  thefe  may  concern. 

Mr.  Wilkes  having  appointed  feven  in  the  even- 
ing,  on  "1  hurfday  laft,  lor  an  interview  with  the 
faid  Alexander  Dun,  he  came  pundhially  at  the 
time,  when  he  was  apprehended  in  confequence  of 
the  above  warrant,  <  * 

[The 
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[The  following  is  taken  from  a  paper  that  was  cir¬ 
culated  by  Mr.  Dun,  with  fome  remarks  thereon.] 

A  S  there^  is  to  be  publiflied  by  fubfcription,  by 
lieutenant  Alexander  Dun  of  Marines,  a  book  en- 
tituled,  The  hiftory  of  a  reduced  officer,  with  ad¬ 
vice  to  half-pay  officers,  and  to  officers  entering 
the  army  *,  a  point  explained  concerning  the  fea 
and  marine  officers  :  interfperfed  with  various  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fair  fex. 

Quo  femel  eft  imbuta  recens  furvabit , 

Odorem  Tefta  diu. 

To  which  is  added,  fome  advices  to,  andobfer- 
vations  on,  Mr.  Wilkes’s  behaviour  to  the  Scotch 
nation. 

fff  The  author  may  be  heard  of  at  the  Par¬ 
liament-tavern,  near  Weftminfter-hall,  or  at  St. 
Clement’s  coffee-houie  in  the  Strand,  if  any  gen¬ 
tlemen  chufe  to  lubfcribe. — 

Mr.  Dun  has  had  fo  much  encouragement  al¬ 
ready  from  the  nobility  and  quality,  both  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  in  foreign  countries,  in  this  publication, 
that  he  would  not  have  made  it  public  had  it  not 
been  fpr  an  accident  which  happened  lately,  now 
to  be  explained. 

As  Mr.  Wilkes  is  mentioned  in  his  treatife,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Wilkes  to  fee  whether  or  not  the  diffentions  betwixt 
the  Engliffi  and  Scotch  nations  [what  are  thefe  dift 
fmtions  ?  nobody  ever  heard  of  them]  reported  to  be 
occafioned  by  him  were  from  real  or  imaginary 
caufes,  He  had  an  offer  of  being  introduced,  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  by  feveral  different  gentlemen 
[WHO?]  and  on  Tuefday  night  [near  twelve 
o'clock]  went  for  that  purpofe,  but  was  refufed  ad¬ 
mittance  *,  was  difappointed  next  klay  by  breach  of 
appointment  [JVhat  appointment  ?]  and  on  Thurf- 
day  Morning  wrote  Mr.  Wilkes  the  following  letter, 
which  was  fent  by  his  fervant. 

i  I  4  fto 
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3^  JOHN  WILKES,  Efq\ 

^  ^  London ,  Dec .  8,  1763.  > 

AS  I  have  fomething  of  confequence  to  commu- 
n.lcate  t0  you5  I  lhould  be  glad  to  know  what 
,  time  would  be  moft  convenient  for  me  to  call 
upon  you  this  day:  I  called  once  before,  and 
waj  refufed  admittance.  Be  fo  good  as  fend  me 
an  anfwer  by  my  fervant,  who  will  wait  for  it. 

•  lieutenant  Crockat  of  dragoons,  who  is  now 
Scotland,  defires  his  compliments  to  you  for 
t  e  many  civilities  fhewn  him  when  he  was  quar- 
c  J:ered  near  your  country  feat.  You  may  be  af- 
‘  'ured  that  many  of  the  Scotch  have  Hill  a  regard 
tOi  you  ;  and  none  of  them  more  fo  than  your 
moft  humble  ancl  obedient  lervant, 

Alex.  Dun.’ 

rhis  letter  he  fent  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  -, 
a  little  after  one  o  clock  he  received,  by  his  lervant. 
the  following  card. 


Mr-  Dun>  Thurfday. 

‘  Mr.  W - s’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Dun,  and 

‘  defires  to  fee  him  at  feven  o’clock  this  evening  ; 

‘ 1S  obliged  to  him  for  the  account  of  Mr. 
‘  Crockat.’ 

In  confequence  of  this  defire,  Mr.  Dun  went  to 
Mr.  Wilkes’s  lodgings  [Who  does  Mr.  Wilkes  lodge 
ivith  ?  This  is  the  true  Edinburgh  fiile :  has  Mr. 
If  likes  a  houfe  or  only  a  flat :  two  or  three  rooms  they 
call  a  flat  at  Edinburgh']  in  George-ftreet,  at  the 
time  appointed— When  he  dime  there  he  knocked 
gently  at  the  door,  and  was  admitted  by  a  fer- 
vant  who  called  himfelf  Mr.  Wilkes’s  Butler ;  he 
adcod  Mr.  Dun  to  walk  into  a.  parlour  until  Mr. 
v\  iikes  Ihould  come  down  :  wanted  to  know  if  he 

had 
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had  any  covers  [as  he  had  dejircd  by  his  boy j  to  be 
figned;  and  that  he  would  carry  them  up  to  Mr. 
Wilkes :  Mr.  Dun  then  gave  him  a  dozen,  which 
lie  took  away  in  order  to  carry  up  to  Mr.  Wilkes, 
who,  he  faid,  was  in  the  room  above.-— 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  Butler  came  back, 

*  * 

in  a  mild  manner  defired  Mr.  Dun  to  walk  above  to 
his  mailer,  who  was  waiting  for  him :  he  immedi¬ 
ately  followed,  and  was  fcarcely  out  of  the  parlour 
door,  when  five  or  fix  men  catched  fall  hold  of  him, 
and  brought  him  down ;  fome  of  them  were  gen¬ 
tlemen,  whofe  names  Mr.  Dun  does  not  chufe  to 
mention,  who  ufed  him  very  well  afterwards :  that 
violence  was  offered  is  evident,  becaufe  one  of  the 
gentlemen  had  the  joints  of  two  of  his  fingers  diflo- 
cated :  they  then  fearched  Mr.  Dun,  but  found  no 
deadly  weapon  about  him ;  indeed  he  had  a  pen¬ 
knife  in  his  waiftcoat  pocket,  [loofe  in  his  left  hand 
coat  pocket ]  which  they  kept,  and  faid  he  had 
brought  it  with  intention  to  kill  Mr.  Wilkes.  That 
he  may  do  impartial  juftice  to  all,  he  here  declares, 
that  in  a  little  time  they  returned  his  pocket-book, 
papers,  &c.  and  upon  his  obferving  that  he  was 
almoft  ftrangled,  they  brought  feveral  different 
kinds  of  wine  to  chufe  of ;  drank  his  health,  and 
faid  they  believed  they  were  all  in  the  wrong ;  [not 
true ]  but  that  he  muft  go  to  fome  genteel  houfe  and 
be  confined  a  little,  until  he  fhould  clear  up  this 
matter,  as  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  warrant  againft  him 
on  fufpicion  of  his  intending  to  malfacre  him  [ac  • 
cording  to  his  own  declaration.']  They  then  afked, 
if  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  them  to  have  adted 
this  part  ?  He  faid  not,  as  he  thought  it  was  takinn 
hold  of  him  under  fhew  of  friendllrip,  as  the  card 
expieffed.  He  afked  if  his  letter  did  not  deferve 
civil  treatment  ?  To  which  Mr.  C — tes,  Juftice  of 
peace,  [in  Surry ]  was  pleafed  to  reply,  That  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  afled  by  his  advice;  that  they  found 

out 
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out  he  was  a  man  of  education  from  his  letter,  and 
therefore  judged  him  the  more  dangerous.  Mr. 
C — tes  told  him,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  defired  he  would 
write  to  him  and  clear  up  the  matter  more  fully, 
and  he  would  fend  him  an  anfwer  [not  trueh]  They 
then  brought  Mr.  Dun,  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  wax* 
and  he  wrote,  diredted  to  Mr.  Wilkes  in  his  lodg¬ 
ings  :  as  Mr.  Wilkes  fent  him  a  verbal  anfwer,  he 
will  not  infert  a  copy  of  this  letter ;  he  will  only 
obferve,  that  he  procured  him  a  dozen  of  franks 
from  Mr.  F — tzherb — t  *,  thanked  him  for  what  he 
wrote  ;  and  faid  that  he  would  have  done  them  him- 
felf,  but  was  not  well.  This  meffiage  was  fent  him  ~ 
by  a  gentleman  who  carried  up  Mr.  Dun’s  letter. 
Mr.  F — tzherb — t  he  muft  thank  for  likewife  fub- 
fcribing  to  his  performance  in  Mr.  Wilkes’s  houfe, 
by  only  hearing  a  few  pages  read. 

He  does  here  declare  he  has  no  animofity  again# 
Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  any  man  in  Britain ;  fome  have 
fhewn  it  in  London,  and  that  very  lately,  again# 
him,  for  no  other  caufe  but  his  mentioning  Mr. 
Wilkes  in  this  performance  :  he  has  been  often  in- 
fulted  and  beat,  [BEAT  !]  and  bruifed,  but  as  juf- 
tice  always  will  get  the  better,  and  innocence  will 
be  , protected,  has  always  come  off  to  his  own  fatif 
fadtion  ;  and  is  not  this  moment  afraid,  although 
under  lock  and  key  in  Stanhope-ftreet. 

He  now,  as  an  officer  who  has  fuffered  in  his 
Majefty’s  fervice,  claims  protedtion :  is  but  young, 
cannot  therefore  command  temper  every  moment  to 
put  up  with  hearing  his  countrymen  in  Scotland 
abufed ;  but  he  wifhes  fincerely  the  whole  would  be 
unanimous,  and  then  the  Engliffi,  Iriffi,  and 
Scotch,  would  be  a  terror  to  all  their  enemies :  if 
they  difagree  among#  themfelves,  the  confequences 
will  be  dreadful.  [Do  they  ?]  As  the  aforefaid  pub¬ 
lication  will  foon  appear,  he  ffiall  fay  no  more  at 
prefent  on  this  fubjedl,  but  acquaint  the  public  that 
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it  is  his  firft  performance,  wrote  at  the  defire  of 
many  gentlemen  of  known  merit,  and  offered  to 
the  King’s  perufal. 

Upon  the  10th  of  December  inftant,  Mr.  Dun 
was  tried  [not  even  examined]  at  Mr.  Wilkes’s  in- 
ftance,  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  &c.  and  acquit¬ 
ted  :  he  mull  here  own  his  obligations  to  feveral 
members  who  fpoke  in  his  behalf*,  although  none 
of  them  will  fay  he  afked  them  to  appear  in  his  de¬ 
fence. —  He  is  lorry  that  he  had  reafon  to  fay  fome 
Gentlemen  were  over  inquifitive  *,  who  infilled  that 
his  fervant  fhould  inform,  and  even  threatened  him, 
to  tell  them,  what  meflages  he  fent  him  from  the 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  night  this  trial  was  ended,  fome  of  Mr. 
Wilkes’s  friends  [who  were  they  ?]  came  to  fee  Mr. 
Dun  (  as  they  themfelves  owned)  from  a  principle 
of  curiofity  ;  they  wanted,  theyfaid,  to  know  what 
was  the  reafon  for  his  animofity  again  ft  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  to  fee  and  take  a  copy  of  his  card  to  Mr.  Dun. 
In  the  firft  place,  he  informed  them  that  he  had  no 
ill  will  at  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  let  them  copy  the  card, 
as  they  defired :  he  further  faid,  that  he  intended  to 
be  his  friend,  and  they  faw  his  recompenfe.  They 
then  told  Mr.  Dun  that  the  world  confidered  this 
as  a  rafh  and  frantic  a£tion,  at  leaft,  that  Mr. 
Wilkes’s  friends  did  *,  but  that  now  they  were  fatifi- 
fied  it  was  not.  They  fine  wed  Mr.  Dun  feveral 
penknives,  and  wanted  to  know  the  fize  of  the  one 
he  had  in  his  waiftcoat  pocket  on  the  8th  inftant. 
He  told  them  it  was  the  fize  of  the  leaft  of  thofe 
they  produced  ;  but  that  he  fhould  not  fufpedl  them 
of  afiaflination  for  bringing  them  into  his  apart¬ 
ments  :  at  this  they  fmiled.  As  the  news  papers 
fay  [his  own  account']  that  Mr.  Dun  faid  he  purchafed 
the  penknife  firft  nine  months  ago,  then  a  Ihorter 
fpace,  and  at  laft  confefted  he  bought  it  at  Chat¬ 
ham  a  fortnight  before  that  time,  he  muft  ex¬ 
plain 


1Tlatter  kac*  three  penknives  pur- 

chaled  much  about  the  times  mentioned,  but  the 
one  for  common  ufe,  which  was  then  in  his  pocket, 
he  bought  on  the  ift  of  December  laft,  from  the 
ihop  of  Nicholas  Fofter,  near  the  corner  of  Gro~ 

cet  s-aliey.  When  Captain  E - r  came  up  to  Mr. 

Dun  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  along  with  Dr. 

and  afked  him  if  he  knew  them,  he  told 
Captain  B— r,  that  he  had  the  moment  before 
made  a  bow  to  him,  and  afked  him  how  he  did, 
but  was  iurprized  he  took  no  notice  of  it ;  that  as 

to  Doftor  F - n,  he  thought  he  might  have  feen 

ms  face  before,  but  could  not  have  recollefted  it 
except  he  had  told  his  name ;  for  altho’  he  inform¬ 
ed  Mr.  Dun  he  was  Phyfician  at  the  Hofpital  of 
Gibraltar,  when  he  was  bad  in  a  fever  for  fix 
months,  he  did  not  recoiled  feeing  him  often, 
altho’  he  has  reafon  to  remember  all  the  reft  of  the’ 
faculty  there.  Mr.  Dun  was  Iurprized  that  Cap¬ 
tain  R  -r  fhould  afk  him  if  he  knew  him,  as  he 
has  been  feveral  times  in  company  with  him  very 
lately,  yea,  within  thefe  three  or  four  days.  But 
as  foon  as  thefe  two  Gentlemen  had  left  Mr.  Dun, 
he  told  the  reft  that  were  prefent,  that  he  fufpeded 
that  they  were  called  as  evidences  to  prove  him 
inad  or  lunatic,  from  his  behaviour  when  almoft 
brought  to  the  gates  of  death,  by  a  fever  at  Gi¬ 
braltar  ;  had  realon  to  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
when  his  fervant  called  at  Mr.  Wilkes’s  hoi lie,  ac¬ 
cording  to  appointment,  that  fame  night,  and  was 
afked  by  Mr.  Wilkes’s  Valet  de  Chambre,  if  he 
was  fent  by  the  madman  his  mafter  ?  \_not  true\  Mr. 
Wilkes  fent  word  he  had  no  anfwer.  Captain - 
h— — r  knows  that  Mr.  Dun  always  did  his  duty, 
and  even  more  than  lay  to  his  fhare ;  and  that  it 
was  always  a  pleafure  to  him  while  he  was  well. 
He  hkewife  knows  that  there  were  feveral  brave  and 
icnfible  men  (officers)  in  a  worfe  condition  than 

ever 
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ever  he  (Mr.  Dun)  was,  proceeding  from  the  fame 
malady  ;  that  fome  cut  their  throats  ;  that  others 
fhot  themlelves  thro’  the  body;  and  that  many 
were  prevented  from  putting  an  end  to  their  own 
lives,  proceeding,  as  one  would  imagine,  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate ;  but  he  mull  obferve,  that 
fometimes  people  receive  favours  from  thofe  they 
leaft  expe£t  them,  and  are  deceived  by  others  they 
confide  moft  in ;  this  has  been  Mr.  Dun’s  cafe  in 
this  affair  :  A  man,  profeffed  the  greateft  friend- 
lhip  for  him,  fubfcribed  to  his  book,  faid  he  was 
half  a  Scotchman,  and  was  in  company  with  him  on 
Tuefday  night  the  8th  inflan t,  at  the  Parliament’ 
tavern,  was,  as  he  is  informed,  the  principal  oe- 
cafion  of  this  profecution.  God  keep  Mr.  Dun 
from  the  company  of  half  friends  for  the  future ; 
but  let  him  add. 

Integer  vit#,  fcelerifque  purus  non  cget  Mauri 
Jaculis  nec  Arcu>  nee  venenatis  gravida  Sagittis . 

Fufee  Pharetra . 

We  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  Mr.  Dun’s 
cafe,  that  it  is  the  obfervation  of  Machiavel,  that 
in  all  cafes,  not  only  of  affaffination,  but  of  deep 
danger,  no  man  fhould  be  employed,  who  is  always, 
and  entirely  in  his  fenfes. 


When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  fomewhat  recovered  of  his 
wound  he  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  was  compli¬ 
mented  by  Mr.  ■  Martin  ( who  had  fed  thither  in 
conference  of  their  late  duel)  with  the  following, 
card : 

Hotel  de  Luynes,  Dec.  30,  1762. 

•  '  ----  f  *  >  ./  ■  ■  .  .  - 

1  yT  R-  Martin  prefents  his  compliments  to  A I r. 

4  IV JL  4  Wilkes,  and  defires  to  know  how  he 
‘  does,  flattering  himfelf,  from  Mr.  Wilkes's  per- 
‘  formance  of  fo  long  a  journey,  at  this  feafon  of 

C  J;jie 
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*  the  year,  that  his  health  is  perfectly  re-efta- 

*  bliihed.  v  ' 

‘  Mr.  Martin  cannot  help  taking  this  opportu- 

*  nity  to  affure  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  he  had  defired 

*  Mr.  Bradfhaw  to  deliver  up  Mr.  Wilkes’s  note, 

*  written  to  Mr.  Martin  on  the  1 6th  Nov.  as  it 
occurred  to  the  latter  that  any  imaginable  uie 

*  might  be  made  of  it  to  Mr.  Wilkes’s  prejudice* 

*  and  before  Mr.  Martin  had  heard  from  Mr.  Brad- 
‘  lhaw  that  it  was  actually  given  up. 

‘  Mr.  Martin  returns  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilkes 

*  for  his  attention  to  Mr.  Martin’s  fafety,  by  o-iv- 

*  ing  the  early  notice  he  did  to  Mr.  Bradfhaw^  of 

*  his  apprehending  himfelf  to  be  in  danger. 

‘  It  is  impoffible  for  Mr.  Martin  to  think  of 

*  taking  part  in  any  affair  of  Mr.  Wilkes  that  he 

*  may  find  depending  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 

*  at  his  arrival  in  England.  He  propofes  to  fet  off 

*  from  hence  on  his  return  home  on  Monday  next, 

*  but  believes  he  fhall  not  fet  foot  in  London  till 
‘  thole  affairs  are  determined,  to  avoid  even  a  co- 
‘  lour  of  fufpicion  that  he  is  capable  of  appearing 
‘  againfl  Mr.  Wilkes  after  what  hath  fo  recently 
‘  happened.’ 


To  which  Mr.  Wilkes  returned  the  following 

anfwer. 

Hotel  de  Saxe,  Dec.  30.  Friday. 

*  Mr.  Wilkes’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Martin, 

*  and  is  much  obliged  by  the  favour  of  his  note, 

*  Mr.  Wilkes  is  going  to  pay  his  refpe&s  to  Lord 

*  Hertford,  and  if  Mr.  Martin  is  difengaged,  will  af- 
‘  terwards  wait  upon  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
‘  at  the  Hotel  de  Luynes.’ 


»  • 


Mr. 
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■r,  ■•■  ■■  ••  *\  '■  *  ’*  ;  **  <x  v  .'.  /  '*  > 

'  •— * - - - - - • 

,  •  V  •  A  '  ‘ 

Mr,  Wilkes  fent  the  following  letter  to  the  Speaker l 

Paris,  Hotel  de  Saxe,  Jan.  n.  1764. 

4  SIR, 

4  I  cannot  exprefs  the  concern  1  am  under,  from 
4  the  impoffibility  I  now  find  of  attending  my  duty 
4  in  parliament  on  the  19  th  of  this  month:  I  have 
4  fuffered  very  much  from  the  tour  I  made  here  in 
4  the  holidays  to  fee  my  daughter :  my  wound  is 
*  again  become  extremely  painful,  the  parts  are 
4  very  much  inflamed,  and  a  fever  attends  it.  I 
4  inclofe  a  certificate  of  one  of  the  king’s  phyficians, 
4  and  a  furgeon  of  the  army,  gentlemen  of  emi- 
4  nence  in  their  profeffion,  who  think  it  abfolutely 
4  necefiary  for  me  to  flay  fome  time  longer  at  Paris. 
4  I  refer  to  the  certificate  itfelf  for  the  particulars. 

4  The  impatience  I  feel  to  juftifv  rnyfelf  to  the 
6  houfe,  from  the  groundlefs  and  cruel  attacks  upon 
4  me,  and  the  zeal  I  hope  ever  to  retain  for  the  vin- 
4  dication  of  the  facred  rights  of  the  commons  of 
4  Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
4  both  of  which  have  been  grolsly  violated  in  my 
4  perfon,  had  determined  me  to  fet  out  for  England 
4  on  Friday  next,  but  I  now  find  rnyfelf  incapable 
‘  of  performing  the  journey.  I  am  therefore.  Sir, 
4  under  the  neceffity  of  intreating  you  to  fubmit  my 
4  cafe  to  the  Houfe,  and  I  doubt  not,  from  their 
4  juftice,  a  more  diftant  day  will  be  appointed, 
•4  when  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  attend1  the  dif- 
4  cuffion  of  points  very  important  in  themfelves, 
4  and  in  which  1  am  very  materially  concerned. 

4  I  would  not,  Sir,  implore  this  of  the  Houfe, 
4  if  I  thought  the  delay  could  be  attended  with  any 
4  poflible  inconvenience  to  the  public  •,  and  I  beo 
4  to  obferve,  that  I  feized  the  firft  moment,  which 
_  the  refolutions  of  Parliament  trave  me,  to  enter 

4  my 


& 
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my  appearance  to  the  informations,  filed  againft 
4  me  in  the  King’s  Bench.  I  am,  with  due  relped 
4  and  regard, 

Sir,  your  moil  obedient  humble  fervant, 
r  '  '  '  JOHN  WILKES.’ 

Right  Honourable  -  3 

Sir  John  Cull. 


4  Nous  fouffignes  medecin  confultant  du  Roi,  ci 
*  devant  medecin  en  chef  des  fes  armees  en  Alle- 
c  magne  et  en  Efpagne,  et  nous  chirurgien  conful- 
4  tant  des  armees,  et  chirurgien  major  du  regiment 
4  des  Gardes  Francoifs,  certifions  que  Monfieur 
4  Jean  Wilkes  eft  dans  un  eta t  que  ne  lui  permet 
4  point,  tant  par  raport  a  fa  bkffure  qui  n’eft  pas 
4  encore  entierement  cicatrifee,  que  par  raport  a  la 
4  fievre  qui  lui  eft  furvenue  d’entreprendre  la  rout 
4  cle  Paris  a  Londres ;  qu’il  feroit  a  craindre  un 
4  Pmfiammation  et  le  bourfoufflement  corifiderable 
4  arrives  depuis  pen  de  jours,  qu’il  ne  fe  format  une 
4  hernie  a  la  quelle,  il  ne  feroit  point  poffible  de 
4  remedier,  que  pour  prevenir  cet  accident,  done 
4  11  eft  menace  et  que  movement  violent,  tel  que 
4  celui  d’une  chaife  de  pofte,  et  1’ agitation  de  la 
4  mer  ne  manqueroient  pas  de  determiner,  il  eft 
4  abfolument  indifpenfable  qu’il  refte  encore  quel- 
4  que  terns  a  Paris.  En  foi  de  quoi  nous  lui  avons 
4  delivre  le  prefent  certificate.  A  Parisy  1 1  Jan* 

4  vier  1764.’ 

Ninnin. 

Dufouare.  - 


ExtraA  of  a  letter  fr otn  Mr.  Wilkes  to  Mr.  C - s, 

dated  Paris ,  June  5,  1764. 

4  T  PI  E  two  noble  Sweedijh  whigs,  of  whom  you 
4  were  fo  fond,  did  me  the  favour  of  dining  here 

4  yefterday. 
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4  yefterday.  I  parted  the  day  very  happily,  though 
6  not  fojjoyoufly  as  that  day  twelve  month,  in  the 

5  midftof  my  worthy  conftituents  at  Aylelbury,  all 
*  of  us  in  full  chorus,  to  the  liberties  of  our  country 
‘  and  the  virtues  of  our  fovereign ;  yet  after  the  late 
c  flagrant  ads  of  defpotic  power  in  the  minifters, 

not  forgetting  either  their  wickednefs  or  their  info- 
4  lence.  *  Joly's  champaigne  was  not  neceflary  t(5 
4  inlpire  the  higheft  good-humour  and  gaiety  on  fo 
4  white,  fo  aufpicious  a  day  as  the  fourth  of  June ; 

4  The  toaft  confecrated  the  wine,  and  gave  it  the 
true  flavour,  though  I  could  not  help  lamenting 
‘  my  hard  and  unmerited  lot  of  being  forced  to 
4  give  fuch  a  toaft  out  of  my  own  dear  country, 
and  in  a  land  where  the  ftandard  of  liberty  is 

4  not  yet  erefted.  With  Mifs  W - 5s  help  we 

4  made  out  tolerably  well  GOD  SAVE  GREAT 
4  GEORGE  OUR  KING*,  and  as  the  Duke  of 

Nivernois  fays  in  one  of  his  letters - Nous 

avons  toafte  et  chant  fort  gaiement ,  et  enfin  nous 
avons  ete  quatre  bonnes  heures  a  table .  As  I  am 
4  an  univerfal  whig ,  I  could  not  avoid  giving  an 
additional  ftanza,  the  poetry  of  which  I  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  bring  down  as  low  as  the  reft  of  the  fong, 
and  I  believe  I  fucceeded  ;  the  thought  was  good 
that  the  name  of  BRUNSWICK  may  ever 
4  be  as  propitious  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
4  kind  as  that  of  NASSAU  ;  and  our  gracious  fo¬ 
vereign,  through  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  equally 
4  feared  abroad  and  beloved  at  home ,  may  approve 
himfelf  as  fteady  a  patron  of  the  rights  of  Eng- 
4  liftimen  as  his  grandfather  was.  On  the  whole,  it 
4  proved  the  moft  agreeable  day  I  have  parted  fincc 
a  few  of  us  in  April  kept  the  anniverfary  of  CUL- 
4  LODEN,  which  a  good  many  others  feetn  to 
£  have  a  memorandum  to  forget ,  or  at  icaft  to  ne- 
‘  gleet  very  fliamefuily. 

‘  Lord  //***«*  gave  yefterday  a  grand  dinner 
‘  to  ail  the  Englijh  here,  except  one,  and  to  the  true 
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Irifh  whigs  •,  nor  like  a  good  courtier  did  he  omit 
the  new  converts,  the  Scots  ,  he  aid  not,  however 
obferve  the  diftinftion  which  is  fo  much  in  fafhion 
on  your  fide  the  water,  for  the  friends  of  the 
Hanover  family,  were  received  at  leaf:  as  well  as 
their  known  enemies.  My  lot  is  particular  and 
droll  enough  :  I  am  the  fmgle  Englijhman  not  in¬ 
vited  by  the  A- — - of  my  country,  on  the 

only  day  I  can  at  Paris  (hew  my  attachment  to  my 
lovereign,  as  if  I  was  difaffefted  to  the  prefent 
eftablifliment,  and  yet  I  am  frequently  and  grofs- 
ly  abufed  by  a  ridiculous  fellow  at  Bouillon ,  be- 
caufe  I  am  known  to  hate  the  other  family  ;  and 
his  mafter,  the  duke ,  married  the  filter  of  the  pre¬ 
tender’s  wife,  a  princefs  of  Poland ,  of  the  houfe 
of  Sobiejki .  This  fcribbler  is  one  Roujfeau ,  who 
by  a  wretched  journal  does  all  he  can  twice  a 
month  to  degrade  a  name  made  illuftrious  by  one 
of  the  belt  French  poets,  and  by  the  great  philo- 
lopher,  though  in  thefe  times  no  longer  the  citizen 
of  Geneva .  He  lays  at  my  door  the  North  Bri¬ 
tons  againft  the  Stuarts ,  and  their  dear  friends  in 
the  north  of  our  ifland. — You  may  believe  me, 
when  I  allure  you  it  wras  not  the  flighted  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  me,  that  I  did  not  receive  an  invitation 
to  the  H**l  de  B*****s.  When  I  was  afked,  how 
it  could  happen  that  fo  ftaunch  a  whig  as 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  invited,  on  the  4th  of 
Jane^  I  laughed  like  the  old  Roman  1  had 
rather  you  fhould  ajk  why  I  was  NOT,  than 
why  I  WAS  invited  •,  perhaps  it  fhould  have  been 
afked.  why  dome  others  were  invited.  The  lift 
of  the  company  of  Macs  and  Sawneys,  NOT  in  the 
French  fervice  would  divert  you  :  I  wifh  feme  of 
our  neighbours  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Tweed 
may  not  keep  the  txvcnty-firft  with  more  real  de¬ 
votion  then  they  did  the  fourth.  With  reipeft  to 
external  rites  they  were  exemplary,  as  all  new 

conver  ts  are  ;■  and  I  believe  you  find  them  in  En¬ 
el  and 
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gland  good '  occasional  conformifis^  though  I  fhall  ever 
imagine  that  it  depends  on  contingencies  how  long 
they  will  continue  fuch.  To  lay  the  truth,  I  pal- 
fed  the  day  much  more  to  my  fatisfaftion  than  I 
fhould  have  done  in  a  a  let  of  mixed  or  a  fufpi- 
cious  company,  afulfomedull  dinner,  two  hours 
of  mighty  grave  converfation,  to  be  purchafed  in 
all  civility  by  fix  more  of  Phara,  which  I  detclt 
as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  gaming.  As  to  the 

A - - — ,  I  have  never  had  the  leaft  connection 

with  him,  nor  indeed  with  it ;  nor  at  this  time 
with  his  Scottijlo  S****'***y,  nor  at  any  time  with 

his  Scottijh  ch******n,  becaufe - an  A*******, 

generally  owes  his  very  nomination  to  minifterial 
influence,  and  is  almoft  of  courfe  ( though  this 
does  not  extend  through  his  family )  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  minifters,  or  perhaps  as  to  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  in  all  propriety  we  ought  to  fay,  of  the 
minifter ,  who,  behind  and  between  the  curtains ,  feili 
governs  our  ifland.  I  have  never  been  prefented 
at  court,  becaufe  an  Englifhman  fhould  be  pre- 
iented  by  the  Englifh  ambaflador ;  and  I  will  not 
afk  any  favour  of  Lord  Hertford  in  the  prefent 
flats  of  public  affairs  ;  though  as  a  private  noble¬ 
man,  I  fhould  be  ambitious  to  merit,  and  mofl 
fortunate  to  obtain,  his  friendfhip,  as  well  as  lord 
Beauchamp" s,  from  their  real  fterling  fenfe,  great 
intrinfic  worth,  and  what  fets  off  the  whole,  their 
amiable  manners.  I  have  the  proteftion  of  the 
laws,  which  I  never  offend  ;  I  am  at  Paris  like 
any  other  foreigner,  who  has  no  favour  to  afk, 
nor  need  leek  any  other  fecurity. — The  eloge, 
which  the  nobleft  of  poets*  gives  me,  that 

I  neither  court  the  fmile,  nor  dread  the  frown  of  kino-s 

t>  * 

is  as  exaft  a  truth  here  as  you  know  it  to  have 
been  while  I  was  at  home.  The  fmall  circle  in 
which  I  now  walk,  will,  however,  bear  teftimony 
to  the  juft  tribute  of  gratitude  I  pay  to  the  hu- 

K  2  mane 
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mane  virtues  of  a  prince,  under  whofe  mild  and 
gentle  government  I  have  met  with  that  protection 
4  which  an  innocent  man  has  a  right  to  expeCt,  but 
could  not  find  in  his  own  country,  under  his  own 
4  *****.  Yet  let  me  do  juftice,  and  carry  my  com- 
4  plaints  to  the  fource  from  whence  they  fpring,  to 
4  the  bafe  contrivances  of  minifters  exceedingly 
wicked  and  corrupt,  and  befides  flung  to  the  quick, 
who  had  obtained  a  moft  unhappy  alcendency  over 
4  the  mind  of  their  ******5  and  to  fecure  them- 
4  felves,  have  made  their  moft  odious  mea- 
4  fures  pafs  for  the  meafures  of  their  *£*f**, 
4  that  the  enormous  load  of  their  guilt,  may  be 
4  thrown  from  themfelves  upon  him;  a  practice  not 
4  new,-  but  of  which  every  reign  of  the  Stuarts , 
4  furnifhes  examples.  I  hope  foon  to  fend  you 
4  fomething,  quod  ethunc  in  annum  vivat  etplures, 
4  My  large  work  opens  with  the  general  idea  of 
4  political  liberty ;  then  proceeds  to  examine  the 
4  fcntiments  of  the  European  nations  on  this  head, 
4  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  almoft  univerfal  grofs 
4  defpotifm  of  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  third 
4  part  is  a  critique  on  the  various  governments 
4  of  Europe.  The  fourth  and  Iaft  is  entirely  on  the 
4  Englifh  conftitution,  the  various  changes  it  has 
*  undergone,  the  improvements  made  in  it  by  the 
4  glorious  revolution,  and  the  no  lefs  happy  than 
4  timely  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick. 

4  There  are  a  few  hints  of  fome  remedies  to  the 
4  defeCts  ftiil  ftibfifting  in  this  noble,  and  if  my 
4  prayers  are  heard,  this  eternal  fabric.  A  large  ap- 
4  pendix  contains,  I  hope  a  full  juftifieation  of  Mr. 

4  W - ,  upon  ccnftitutional  grounds  :  a  variety 

4  of  characters  are  drawn  from  the  life,  which  if  I 
4  miftake  not,  will  entertain  you  ;  and  I  believe  they 
4  are  not  fkcletons,  though  I  hope  the  originals  wall 
4  be  fo  before  the  book  is  published. * 


t  <• 
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Having  given  all  the  authentic  letters  and  papers 
which  were  publifhed  relative  to  every  branch  of 
Mr.  Wilkes’s  cafe,  we  now  come  to  the  ftrictures 
and  obiervations  made  upon  them. 


Queries  on  Mr.  Wilkes's  cafe. 

HETHER  the  apprehenfion  of  Mr  Wilkes 
/V  tinder  a  warrant  without  oath ,  and  without 
name ,  is  not  illegal. 

2.  Whether  in  cither  of  the  warrants,  which  have 
been  ifiued,  the  uiual  and  neceflary  word  false  is 
to  be  found  among  the  epithets  applied  to  the  fup- 
pofed  libel,  No.  45  of  tire  North  Briton  ? 

3.  Whether  any  difingenuous  and  unfair  method 
was  not  employed  by  the  fecretaries  of  Rate  to 
elude  the  effeft  of  the  firft  Habeas  Corpus  ? 

4.  Whether  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to 
the  Tower  for  a  bailable  offence,  and  yet  for  above 
two  days- preventing  any  perion  from  having  accefs 
to  him,  was  not  depriving  him  of  all  pombiiity  of 
offering  bail ,  and  is  not  therefore  a  direct  aft  of  in- 
juftice,  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  England  ? 

5.  Whether  the  counfel,  relations,  and  friends,  of 
the  lords  Lovat ,  Kilmarnock ,  Cromartie,  Eahnerino , 
Cjc.  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high  treafon ,  were 
not  from  the  firft  moment  admitted  to  them  ? 

6.  Whether  the  firft  warrant ,  under  which  Mr. 
Wilkes’s  perfon  was  feized,  his  houfe  rifled,  his  locks 
broke  open,  and  his  papers  carried  off,  is  net  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  ? 

7.  Whether  (except  in  cafes  of  high  treafon)  the 
papers  of  any  Englijh  fubjeft  ought  ever  to  be  feized 
and  whether  all  apparent  proof  being  believed  to  be 
deficient,  this  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  rnoft  odious 
method  of  fifing  for  evidence. 

8.  Whether  Mr.  Wilkes  did  not  f  •cm  the  full 
reic  his  cafe  on  the  univerfal  liberty  of  the  ftibjc  \ 
and  not  on  privilege  only  ? 

K  3  9  Wheth. 
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9»  Whether  the  many  profecutions  now  carrying 
on  by  Mr.  Wilkes  at  fo  great  an  expence,  bear  the 
leaft  relation  to  privilege^  and  whether  they  are  not* 
clearly  in  vindication  of  the  liberty,  property,  do- 
meftic  quiet,  and  fecurity  of  every  Englijhman  ? 

10.  Whether  Mr.  Wilkes  was  admitted  to  fee 
any  one  of  his  accufers,  and  whether  there  is  yet 
any  accufation  on  oath  againft  him,  relative  to  the 
North  Briton ,  No.  45  ? 

11.  Whether  Mr.  Wilkes  has  not  been  treated 
as  guilty,  though  juftice  as  well  as  candour  would 
yet  pronounce  him  innocent ,  the  lawT  of  England 
never  prefuming  guilt  ? 

12.  Whether  fureties  of  the  peace  have  been  de¬ 
manded  or  taken  from  any  of  the  perfons  fuppofed 
to  have  been  concerned  in  the  North  Briton ,  No. 45  ? 

13.  Whether  in  all  cafes  of  breach  of  the  peace , 
the  fitbjeft  has  not  a  right  to  be  difcharged  from 
his  confinement  upon  giving  fureties  for  the  peace , 
and  whether  a  member  of  parliament  can  be  dil- 
charged,  without  giving  them,  if  demanded  ? 

14.  Whether  every  fubj eft  of  England  is  not  in- 
terefted  in  the  prefervation  of  the  privileges  of  par¬ 
liament^  the  houfe  ofcommons  being  the  guardians 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people  againft  the  defpotifm 
of  rninifters  ? 

15.  Whether  the  privileges  of  parliament  have 
not  been  extorted  from  former  kings ,  and  whether 
they  have  not  ever  been  confidered  as  the  firmed: 
barrier  of  the  Englifh  nation  againft  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  crown,  when  unhappily  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  arbitrary  rninifters  ? 

16.  Whether  anv  one  fade  reflefting  on  Mr. 
Wilkes’s  private  character  has  been  yet  ascertained, 
and  whether,  (as  in  the  cafe  of  the  F/inchefter  falfe- 
hood  of  lord  Bute's  fori )  any  proof  whatever  has 
been  brought  to  fupport  the  infinite  calumnies  fo 
induftrioufly  propagated  againft  Mr.  Wilkes  r 

17.  Whether 
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17.  Whether  it  be  not  the  clear  language  of  the 
conftitution,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ,  but 
that  lome  minifter  is  refponfible  for  the  exercife  of 
all  the  royal  functions  of  peace ,  war ,  and  even  the 
darling  attribute  of  mercy,  not  excepted  ? 

18.  Whether  the  king's  fpeech  has  not  at  all  times 
been  advifed  and  made  by  minifters,  and  whether 
it  is  not  the  language  of  every  conftitution,  that 
good  kings  may  be  furprifed  and  impofcd  upon  by 
bad  minifters  ? 

19.  Whether  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  is 
always  deemed  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  can 
fubfift,  if  there  be  a  privileged  vehicle  of  fallacy  ? 

20.  Whether  in  the  North  Briton ,  No.  45,  there 
appears  the  lead  intention  of  vilifying  the  facred 
dignity  of  royalty ,  and  whether  the  whole  charge 
is  not  printed  againft  adminiftration — contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  royalty  it [elf — a  prince  of  fo  many,  great, 
amiable  qualities,  whom  England  truly  reveres — the 
perfonal  char  abler  of  our  prefent  amiable  fovereign 
makes  us  eafy  and  happy  that  fo  great  a  power  is  lodged 
in  fuch  hands  ? 

Standing  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  April  18,  1626. 

THE  privilege  of  the  houfe  is,  that  no  lord 
of  parliament,  fitting  the  parliament,  or  within  the 
ufual  times  of  privilege  of  parliament,  is  to  be  im- 
prifoned  or  reftrained,  without  fentence  or  order 
of  the  houfe,  unlefs  it  be  for  treafon,  or  felony,  or 
for  refufmg  to  give  fecurity  for  the  peace. 

Standing  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  June  1,  1626, 

19  jac. 

ORDERED  upon  the  QUESTION, 
That  in  cafe  of  any  arreft,  or  any  diftrefs  of  goods, 
ferving  any  procefs,  citation  for  his  perfon ,  arrefting 
his  p  erf  on,  flaying  him  in  any  court,  or  breaking 

K  4  ANY 
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any  other  privilege  of  this  houfe,  a  letter fhall  ifjue 
under  Mr .  Speaker's  hand \ for  the  party's  relief  therein, 
as  if  the  parliament  were  fitting  ;  and  the  party 
refilling  to  obey  it,  to  be  cenfured  at  next  meeting. 


Cafe  of  Chief  Juftice  Scroggs. 

T  H  E  fixth  article  of  impeachment  of  high 
treafon  and  other  great  crimes  and  mifdemeanors, 
againft  Sir  William  Scroggs ,  chief  juftice  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench ,  by  the  commons  in  parliament,  A.D. 
1680,  is  exprefted  in  the  following  words.  c  That 
4  the  faid  Sir  William  Scroggs ,  in  further  oppreffion 
4  of  his  majefty’s  liege  people,  hath  fince  his  being 
6  made  chief  juftice  of  the  faid  court  of  King's  Bench , 
4  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  granted  divers  general 
4  warrants  for  attaching  the  perfons  and  feizing  the 
4  goods  of  his  majefty’s  fubjects,  not  named  or 
4  deferibed  particularly  in  the  faid  warrants  ;  by 
4  means  whereof  many  of  his  majefty’s  fubjedts 
4  have  been  vexed,  their  houfes  entered  into,  and 
4  they  themfelves  grievoufly  opprefied  contrary  to 
4  lav/.’ 

Query  ?  Was  Mr.  Wilkes  either  named  or  par¬ 
ticularly  deferibed  in  the  warrant  iflued  by  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate  for  attaching  his  perfon  ?  If  not, 
what  cenfure  would  the  hdufe  of  commons,  who 
impeached  Sir  William  Scroggs ,  have  paffed  upon 
them  for  granting  a  warrant  againft  a  perfon  not 
named  or  particularly  deferibed  in  the  faid  warrant . 


Short  note  from  Sir  William  Temple. 

SIR  William  Temple,  in  relation  to  king 
Charles  II.  fays,  in  his  Memoirs,  p.  28,  29, 
edition  8vo.  4  At  a  long  audience  in  his  clofet, —  I 
4  fhewed — that  the  force  feeming  necelTary  to  fub- 
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due  the  liberties  and  fpirits  of  this  nation,  could 
not  be  efteemed  lefs  than  an  army  of  60,000  men, 
fince  the  Romans  were  forced  to  keep  twelve  le- 
gions  to  that  purpofe,  the  Normans  to  inffcitute 
62,000  knights  fees,  and  Cromwell  left  an  army 
near  80,000  men.  That  1  never  knew  but  one 
foreigner  that  underftood  England,  which  .was 
Gourville,  whom  I  knew  the  king  efteemed  the 
foundeft  head  of  any  Frenchman  he  had  ever  feen. 
That  when  I  was  at  Bruflels  in  the  firft  Dutch 
war,  and  he  heard  the  parliament  grew  weary  of 
it,  he  faid,  the  king  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
make  the  peace.  That  he  had  been  long  enough 
in  England,  feen  enough  of  our  court,  and  peo¬ 
ple,  and  parliments/  To  conclude. 

4  Gfun  Roy  dl  Angle-  ‘  That  a  king  of  En- 
terre ,  qui  veut  etre  4  gland ,  who  will  he  the 


r  hernme  de  fen  peuple , 
eft  le  plus  grand  Roy  du 
mende ;  tnais  s’il  veut 
etre  quelque  chofe  (Tad- 
vantage ,  par  Dieu  il 
tfeft  plus  rien  'j 


4  man  of  his  people ,  is  the 
4  greateft  king  in  the 
4  world  *,  but  if  he  will 
4  be  any  thing  more ,  by 
4  G — d  he  is  nothing  at 
4  all 


On  Privilege  of  Parliament .. 

THE  privilege  of  parliament  was  wifely  or- 
dained  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fubjeft  •,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  repofed  his  liberty  and  property  in  his  repre- 
fentative  in  parliament,  expefts  that  proteftion 
from  him  which  may  be  ncceffary  againft  the  de- 
figns  or  the  attempts  of  any  of  the  wicked  inftru- 
ments  of  power.  Therefore,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  the  penons  of  members  of  parliament 
were  exempted  from  attachment,  unlefs  it  could 
be  proved  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  felony,  trea- 
fon,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 
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In  this  exemption  is  facredly  depofited  the  cer¬ 
tain  fafety  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  for  while 
a  member  of  parliament  avoids  thofe  offences,  he 
cannot  be  cognizable  for  his  conduft  y  and 
therefore,  however  he  may  give  umbrage  to  a  mi- 
niftry,  or  be  obnoxious  to  a  court,  he  is  yet  fafe 
in  his  perfon,  and  may  therefore  continue  to  be 
the  advocate  of  our  liberties  and  interefts.  To 
the  benefit  of  this  privilege  we  owe  all  the  op- 
pofition  which  has  been  made,  time  imme¬ 
morial,  to  tyrannic  minifters  and  arbitrary ;  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  for  members  being  thus  uncontroulable, 
aft  with  that  free  will  and  fpirit  which  is  abfolutely 
necefTary  for  the  prefervation  of  that  great  truft 
repofed  in  them.  If  they  were  under  a  reftraint 
with  refpeft  to  fuch  freedom,  the  liberties  and  the 
intereft  of  the  people  would  foon  be  facrihced,  be- 
caufe  they  would  not  be  able  to  defend  them.  The 
fecretaries  of  ftate  would  every  day  be  committing 
them  to  one  gaol  or  other,  and  perhaps  in  the  fpace 
of  half  a  fefiion  we  fhould  be  robbed  of  half  our  re- 
prefentatives. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  on  the  privilege  to 
which  our  members  of  parliament  are  entitled,  our 
fecurity  depends.  But  there  is  an  end  of  this  pri¬ 
vilege,  and  with  it  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if 
the  king’s  mefiengers,  feat  by  the  fecretaries  of 
ftate,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  houle  of  a  member 
of  parliament  at  midnighr,  carry  away  his  perfon 
by  force,  break  open  his  locks,  and  feize  his  pa¬ 
pers  for  evidence  again  ft  him.  I  fay,  if  fuch  Star 
Chamber  Practices  are  allowed,  our  boafted  li¬ 
berty,  for  which  our  anceftors  fought  and  bled,  is 
at  an  end.  Our  members  will  all  be  fcrupulous 
in  oppofmg  the  minifters,  fearing  left  their  oppo- 
lition  fhould  be  termed  an  oppofition  to  the  king, 
and  upon  that  charge  their  houfes  become  ran- 

facked. 
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lacked,  and  their  perfons  tofied  about  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  at  length  fequeftered  in  a  gaol. 

The  cafe  of  a  member  of  parliament,  wherein 
his  privilege  is  violated,  appears  to  me,  and  fo  it 
muft  to  every  man,  as  not  the  cafe  of  that  member 
only,  but  of  the  whole  people  of  England,  who 
are  as  eflentially  concerned  in  the  prefervation  of 
that  privilege,  as  they  would  be  materially  affe&cd 
by  the  lofs  of  their  liberties.  The  privileges  of 
the  members,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  are 
infeparable  :  the  former  was  made  for  the  effe&ual 
prefervation  of  the  latter  againft  arbitrary  and  ill 
clefigning  men,  and  therefore  with  the  lofs  of  thofe 
privileges  we  muft  inevitably  lofe  our  liberties, 
which  I  believe  will  never  be  but  with  our  lives. 

HAMPDEN,  Bucks . 


Againft  privilege  of  Parliament. 

I  AM  a  tradefman  of  very  extenfive  bufinefs, 
whereby  I  have  made  an  eafy  fortune.  In  the  early 
part  of  my  life,  the  increafe  of  my  trade  was  almoft 
the  only  objeft  of  my  attention  ;  but  fince  my  for¬ 
tune  has  been  more  eafy,  I  have  thought  it  my  du¬ 
ty  to  give  fome  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  public. 
I  had  been  informed  that  an  attack  had  been  made 
upon  the  liberties  of  my  country,  in  the  perfon  of 
Mr.  Wilkes ;  and  though  from  fome  private  cir- 
cumfcances  known  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  my  bufi¬ 
nefs,  (which  is  that  of  a  diftiller)  I  could  have 
wiflied  the  liberties  of  my  country  had  found  a 
better  champion.  I  foon  refolved  to  forget  the 
man,  and  thinking  only  of  the  caufe,  became  fo 
zealous,  that  I  went  for  three  mornings  to  Weftmin- 
fter-Hall  upon  his  account.  I  was  prefent  at  his 
difeharge  on  Friday  ;  and  on  my  return  to  the  city, 
j  went  direffiy  to  a  very  worthy  man  who  manages 
my  law  bufinefs,  and  to  whofe  good  fenfe  I  have 

been 
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been  more  than  once  obliged,  in  the  courfe  of  my 
hie.  I  told  him  with  great  joy  of  the  glorious  de¬ 
termination  that  had  been  given  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  invited  him  to  go  home  with  me,  and  drink 
•the  health  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  earl  Temple,  and  lord 
chiti  juflice  Pratt.  But  what,  lays  he,  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  ?  I  explained  to  him,  that  the  warrant  of 
commitment  had  been  declared  legal :  butnotwith- 
jm.nding  as  a  libel  was  not  an  adtual  breach  of  the 
peace,  Mr.  Wilkes  being  a  member  of  Parliament, 
muil  be  difcharged.  And  is  tills,  fays  he,  the  de¬ 
termination  you  are  fo  overjoyed  with  ?  What  pro- 
ted'ion  is  this  to  your  liberty  or  mine  ?  Is  then  pri¬ 
vilege  of  Parliament  become  fo  popular  a  topic? 
Surprized  at  the  reception  my  news  found  from  him. 
Why,  faid  I,  don’t  you  think  thisdecilion  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  ?  ’Tis  that  I  regret  moft,  faid  he,  and  I 
dare  fay  the  court  was  very  forry  to  pronounce  it ; 
but  if  it  is  law,  .  they  could  not  help  it.  Pray,  faid 
I,  explain  what  you  mean,  for  I  don’t  underftand  all 
this.  You’ll  underiTand  it  foon  enough,  and  feel 
it  to  your  coll,  faid  he  you  remember  the  bill  you 

directed  me  to  file  laft  ye  ir  againft  Mr. - ,  for 

the  2000  /.  mortgage  ?  Aye,  I  may  well  remember 
it,  after  fo  many  delays  before  we  could  come  at 
his  aniwer,  and  fo  many  fair  promifes  of  payment, 
to  defend  himfelf  by  accufing  me  of  taking  exor¬ 
bitant  intereft ;  but  I  hope  you’ll  lofe  no  time  in 
carrying  on  the  indictment  againft  him  for  that  per¬ 
jury.  I  beg  your  pardon,  faid  he,  I  fhall  proceed 
no  farther  ;  thank  God  I  have  not  taken  him  up, 
the  firft  lofs  is  the  cheapeft ;  take  back  your  papers, 
pay  me  my  bill  of  cofts,  and  make  yourfelf  eafy 
with  the  lofs  of  your  2000/.  for  as  long  as  he  has 
privilege  you  can  never  try  him.  Good  God,  cried 
I,  and  have  I  been  rejoicing  for  this  ?  Can’t  a  man 
be  tried  without  he  be  committed  ?  No  furely,  faid 
he,  for  how  otherwife  fhall  he  be  forced  to  plead  ? 

But 
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But  your  cafe  will  foon  be  other  people’s.  Look 
there  in  the  beginning  of  that  Hawkins,  (pointing 
to  a  folio  upon  his  table)  how  many  crimes  there 
are  which  are  neither  treafon,  felony,  nor  adtua! 
breach  of  the  peace ;  all  thefe  a  peer,  or  member 
of  parliament,  is,  by  what  you  tell  me,  privileged 
to  commit.  After  looking  at  this  Hawkins,  I  could 
not  help  owning,  that  though  I  was  not  much  con¬ 
cerned  that  Mr.  Wilkes  fhould  have  a  right  to  fay 
what  he  pleafed  of  the  king  and  the  miniftry  ;  I  was 

a  good  deal  uneafy  to  think  that  Mr. - knew  he 

had  a  privilege  to  fwear  againft  my  life  or  property, 
to  cheat  me  of  my  goods,  to  feduce  my  daughter, 
nay,  fet  up  a  bawdy  houfe  at  next  door,  and  keep 
her  there  publickly.  5Tis  very  true,  faid  my  friend, 
there  is  no  great  reafon  to  rejoice  at  this,  but  fo  the 
law  is.  And  does  this  alfo  extend  to  all  great  peo¬ 
ple’s  fervants  ?  To  all:  Bltfs  me,  faid  I,  I  hope  the 
houfe  of  commons  will  alter  it :  they  are  very  good 
if  they  do,  faid  he,  the  nation  will  have  reafon  to 
pray  for  them  ^  but  they  won’t  meet  thefe  fix 
months.  I  hope,  faid  I,  the  king  will  call  them 
together  fooner  :  what  for  our  fake  ?  have  we  been 
fo  thankful  to  him  for  giving  up  fome  of  his  own 
privileges,  for  reducing  his  civil  lift,  and  making 
his  judges  independent  ? 

While  he  was  faying  this,  I  took  up  a  Court  Ca¬ 
lendar,  and  being  ufed  to  figures,  made  the  follow- 
-  mg  calculation. 

Engl  ifh  Peers  -  -  - -  1.87 

Arch-Bifhops  and  Bifhops  -  2  6 

Scotch  Peers  - -  -  98 

’  Members  of  Parliament  -  55$ 


Total 

Servants  upon  a  medium  of  eight  to  each 
which  is  rather  too  low  — - - 


7100 


Total  of  privileged  perfons 


7985 


I  then 
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I  then  took  from  Hawkins  the  following  lift. 
Crimes  in  which  there  is  privilege 

I.  Blafphemy.  i 

II.  Praemunire  of  which  there  are  nine  forts  9 

III.  Mifprifion  of  treafon  — — —  1 

IV.  Contempt  of  the  king’s  palace  or  court  of 

juftice  -  - a  -  1 


V.  Contempts  againft  his  prerogative,  of  which 

there  are  three  forts  - 3 

VI.  Contempts  againft  his  perfon,  fix  forts,  viz. 

1 .  Charging  the  government  with  opprefilon, 

or  weak  adminiftration. 

2.  Doing  an  a£t  which  impliedly  encourages 

rebellion. 

3.  Endeavouring  to  frighten  the  king  into  a 
change  of  meafures. 

4.  Spreading  falfe  rumours  concerning  the 
king’s  intentions. 

5.  Charging  him  with  a  breach  of  his  coro¬ 


nation  oath. 

6.  Speaking  contemptuously  of  him.  6 

VII.  Contempts  againft  his  title,  four  forts  4 

VIII.  Petit  Larceny  - —  -  1 

IX.  Breach  of  duty  by  officers  — -  1 

X.  Bribery  * 

XI.  Extortion  - — ■  - — —  1 

XIL  Perjury  — — —  - - -  * 

XIII.  Forgery  - 1 

XIV.  Cheats  1 

XV.  Confpiracy  -  — —  1 

XVI.  Libels  * 

XVII.  Keeping  a  bawdy-houfe  -  1 


*  + 

Total  of  crimes  34 


The  refult  is,  that  there  are  34  crimes  which 
7985  perfons  have  a  privilege  to  commit,  without 
any  reftraint,  for  at  lead  fix  months  in  the  year, 
the  ufual  recefs  of  parliament. 


If 
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If  any  perfon  has  a  mind  to  carry  the  enquiry 
farther,  he  need  only  multiply  the  crimes  by  the 
perfons,  and  divide  the  total  by  the  number  of  days 
In  fix  months,  and  the  quotient  will  give  him  the 
number  of  crimes  that  may  be  committed  with  im¬ 
punity  in  a  day. — After  having  made  this  calcula¬ 
tion,  I  came  home,  very  much  out  of  humour  with 
my  own  politicks  •,  and  I  did  not  drink  the  healths 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  earl  Temple,  nor  of  lord  chief 
juftice  Pratt. 

Baftnghall- Street,  I  am,  &c. 

Saturday.  A.  B. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate,  if  who¬ 
ever  makes  the  calculation  I  have  mentioned,  would 
take  the  trouble  of  fubftradting  the  archbifhops  and 
bifhops  for  themielves,  though  not  for  their  fer- 
vants. 


An  anfwer  to  the  preceding  paper. 

THE  writer  from  Bafinghall- ftreet,  gives  the 
beft  reafon  that  can  be  given  for  the  inconfiftency 
there  is  in  his  letter,  by  confeffing  the  extreme  ig¬ 
norance  he  laboured  under  of  the  fubjeft  lie  has 
thought  fit  to  write  upon.  But  that  is  no  apology 
for  any  perlon  s  pietending,  whether  in  a  femned  Or 
real  character,  to  handle  a  matter,  in  itfelf  of  o-reat 
importance,  with  which  he  profefles  to  have  been 
utterly  unacquainted. 

If  tliaL  traaeiman  cud  net  know,  there  are  very 
few  I  believe  of  his  own  rank  who  are  ignorant, 
that  the  privilege  of  parliament,  mod  indisputably^ 
protects  againft  perfonal  arrefts  for  debts,  and  that  it 
days  proceedings  in  civil  aftions.  This  feems  to  be 
the  great  ground  of  this  tradefman't,  indignation  at 
it ;  and  yet,  ir  it  be  true  that  he  is  a  tradefman  of 
extenfive  bufinefs,  his  ignorance  of  the  fa£t  only 
proves,  that  it  is  not  attended  with  the  general  in¬ 
convenience 
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convenience  he  pretends  to  ground  his  complaint 
upon,  to  any  fuch  degree  as  could  have  excited  fo 
unreafonable  animofity  'as  he  expreffes  againft  it. 
The  truth  is,  that  if  in  any  thing  the  privilege  of 
parliament  is  attended  with  bad  confequences,  it  is 
in  fuits  for  recovery  of  debt.  At  the  fame  time  the 
ftation  itfeif,  which  prefumes  the  perfon  fo  highly 
honoured  and  intrufted  by  his  country  to  have  fome 
lliare  both  of  character  and  fortune,  is  a  fecurity 
againft  the  inconveniencies  that  might  attend  the 
privilege  belonging  to  it.  Not  to  mention  that  if 
by  any  accident  a  perfon  fttould  enjoy  it  who  is  bafe 
enough  to  abufe  it  in  that  inftance,  the  houfe  of 
commons  has  a  method  of  putting  it  out  of  his 
power,  by  making  him  wave  his  privilege.  And  be- 
fides,  every  perfon  ought  to  know  with  whom  he 
deals,  and  need  not  do  it  with  any  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  who,  he  thinks  would  treat  him  fo  ill  as  to  ufe 
even  his  privilege  for  a  protection  againft  the  demands 
of  juftice. 

-But  this  tradefman  is  inconfiftent  beyond  all  mea- 
fure,  when  he  proceeds  from  the  fame  felfifh  con- 
fideration,  which  he  owns  firft  touched  him  to  alarm 
the  public  with  the  fuppofed  mifehiefs  of  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  parliament,  by  a  long  lift  of  crimes,  which, 
he  fays,  his  attorney  apprifed  him  (from  Hawkins) 
any  member  of  parliament  is  privileged  to  commit . 
He  invites  any  perfon  to  make  very  ftrange,  and  I 
fulpedt  a  very  unarithmetical  calculation,  how  many 
crimes  may  be  committed  with  impunity  in  a  day. 
But  a  little  good  breeding,  and  not  a  great  degree 
of  common  fenfe,  would  have  led  him  to  an  eafier 
method  of  computation,  by  reflefting  how  often  in 
his  life  he  has  heard  of  members  of  parliament  being 
accufed  of  any  of  the  crimes  in  his  fiftitious  lift, 
which  he  has  fwelled  by  unintelligible  fubdivifions, 
ideal  offences,  and  deferiptions  which  feem  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  fome  office  of  inquifition.  By 
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that  politer  and  more  certain  rule  he  would  have 
found  his  quotient  of  danger  to  be  juft  nothing,  be¬ 
caufe  the  fubject  admits  of  no  figures  at  all  capable 
of  being  compounded  or  divided.  The  lift  itfelf 
cannot  be  more  ridiculous  than  it  is  ill-mannered  ; 
it  begins  with  blafphemy,  and  ends  with  bawdy- 
houfes ;  and  the  right  rev.  the  bifhops  are  among  the 
perfons  from  whofe  guilt  the  fociety  is  apprehended 
to  be  in  danger. 

Among  the  few  other  crimes  it  contains  are  lar- 
ceny,  perjury,  forgery,  and  conspiracy,  none  of 
which  are  very  gentlemen-like  misdemeanours,  (if 
any  can  be  fo  called)  though  he  fuppofes  all  the 
peers  and  beft  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom  capable 
of  a  frequent  commiffion  of  them. 

But  without  faying  more  in  anfwer  to  an  objection 
that  apparently  has  no  argument  in  it,  and  is  defti- 
tute  of  fa£t  to  fupport  any,  let  any  one  who  is  really 
defirous  to  make  a  juft  eftimation  of  the  mifchief  or 
inconvenience  of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  con¬ 
sider  in  the  firft  place,  that  it  takes  place  in  no  cafe 
where  bail  does  not.  Bail  will  proteff  any  other 
perfon  from  imprifonment,  as  effeflually  as  privi¬ 
lege  does  a  member  of  parliament :  and,  without 
dipping  into  the  grounds  of  this  privilege,  is  it  not 
to  be  prefumed,  that  the  character  and  ftation  of  a 
member  of  parliament  is  equal  to  bail)  for  all  the 
purpofes  which  bail  is  defigned  to  anfwer  ?  Secondly, 
privilege  neither  exempts  from  profecution  or  pu¬ 
nishment,  and  therefore  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament  is  privileged  to  commit  any  crime , 
becaufe  he  is  not  liable  to  be  imprifoned  before  trial 
aild  convi&ion.  It  would  not  be  more  fo  to  fay,  that 
he  is  difcharged  of  his  debts,  becaufe  his  perfon  can¬ 
not  be  arretted  while  the  privilege  continues.  And, 
indeed,  if  one  is  pleafed  to  refieft  upon  the  cafes  to 
which  privilege,  and  the  effedt  it  produces,  applies, 
the  clanger  mutt  totally  vanifh,  which  leaves  the 
Vql.  I,  I,  thing 
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thing  to  ftand  upon  its  own  grounds-,  arid  corife* 
quently  if  it  be  proper,  juft,  reafonable,  or  ufeful 
iri  itfelf,  the  inconveniences  attending  it  will  riot 
amount  to  any  fbfficierit  objection  againft  it. 

I  cannot  fay  that  A.  B.  will  be  arifwered,  by  riiy 
going  to  corifider  the  nature  arid  grounds  of  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  parliament,  for  he  keeps  at  a  very  great  di- 
ftarice  from  that  part  of  the  fubjedt :  but  I  fh.all  take 
this  opportunity  to  beftow  a  very  few  words  upon 
it  *,  as  I  think  it  is  either  much  mifuriderftood,  or 
has  been  very  much  mifrepreferit'ed,  in  fome  late 
animadverfions.  No  body  furely  can  conceive  that 
this  privilege  was  introduced  t6  do  mifchief.  That 
would  be  too  grofs.  Arid  if  we  have  any  confidence 
in  the  wifdom  of  our  ariceftors,  or  any  regard  to  the 
experience  of  ages,  we  muft  believe  it  Was  defigried 
for  fome  very  good  purpofes,  arid  that  it  has  been 
productive  of  good  eliedhs.  If  we  even  fuppofe  it 
to  be  attended  with  fome  inconveniences,  we  can¬ 
not  have  a  stronger  proof  of  its  general  expediency 
and  neqeffit'y ;  becaufe  it  is  the  good  having  been 
found  to  overbalance  the  bad  confequences,  that 
could  only  have  made  it  be  continued  and  fubrnitted 
to.  It  is  alfo  a  great  miftake  to  imagine  that  the 
privilege  of  parliament  is  founded  on  any  perfonal 
regard  to  the  members.  The  ’perfon  of  peers  is 
faid  to  be  facred,  which  gives  them  a  perpetual  ex¬ 
emption  from  civil  arrefts.  Their  dignity,  and 
more  immediate  relation  to  the  crown,  which  in¬ 
volves  a  particular  obligation  to  attend  upon  the 
perfon  of  the  fovereign,  is  probably  the  fource  of 
that  and  the  other  peculiar  privileges  of  the  peerage, 
diftindl  from  the  privilege  of  parliament,  which  the 
members  of  both  houfes  have  in  common,  and  alike 
in  all  refpedls.  The  fhare  of  the  commons  in  it 
they  derive  from  their  election  arid  from  the  quality 
oh  feprefcntatives.  They  enjoy  it  not  for  their  own 
fakes,  but  for  the  fake  oh  their  coriftituerits  j  and  a 
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very  little  refle&ion  will  fhew  how  fit  it  is.  What 
might  be  the  cafe,  if,  upon  occafion  of  any  great 
queftion  in  parliament,  a  fet  of  bailiffs,  with  writs 
in  their  pockets  (which  any  man  whatever  may  be 
liable  to  at  almoft  any  hour)  had  it  in  their  power  to 
take  poffeffion  of  the  avenues  to  St.  Stephen’s  cha¬ 
pel,  and  arixft  particular  members  when  going  to  it  ? 
Or  to  fuppofe  the  cafe  of  misfortunes  in  trade,  or 
otherwife,  happening  to  a  very  worthy  man,  who 
is  a  member  of  parliament,  and  who,  being  once 
cholen,  muff  continue  fo ;  would  it  be  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  or  the  lafety  of  the  fcate,  that  ail 
action  for  debt  fhould  fequeftrate  luch  a  member, 
perhaps  one  of  the  moil  ufeful  in  the  houfe,  or  that 
the  fear  of  impriionment  fhould  tempt  his  otherwife 
incorruptible  honeftv.  The  perfons  of  members 
are  free,  becaufe  they  are  not  their  own  matters, 
but  are  the  fervants  of  their  conftituents.  They  ori  ¬ 
ginally  were  forced  to  accept  the  place,  and  might 
yet,  if  neceffary,  be  compelled  to  fill  the  office  of 
reprefentation.  The  public  has  a  right  to  their  at¬ 
tendance  in  parliament :  and  the  rights  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  every  body  knows,  prevail,  in  all  things,  over 
the  rights  of  individuals,  however  facred  in  other 
reipe&s.  Members  of  parliament  enjoy  abfolute 
freedom  in  their  bodies,  that  their  minds  may  be  at 
large  the  one  fuperior  to  influence,  while  the  other 
is  above  reftraint :  the  defign  of  it  is,  that  the  ful¬ 
filling  the  duties  of  their  ftation  may  not  depend  up, 
on  extraneous  and  contingent  circumttances,  which 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  an  objeft  of  fo  great 
moment.  That  this  is  the  true  idea  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  is  apparent  from  this,  that  the  fame  is,  by  fta- 
tute,  given  to  the.  members  of  convocation,  when 
called  upon  by  the  king  ;  it  being  fuppofed,  that 
the  bu finds  and  duty  they  meet  together  for  is  ef~ 
iential  to  the  public  weal.  And  upon  the  ’fame 
principle,  the  fervants  both  of  the  members  of  par- 
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liament^and  of  convocation  have  the  benefit  of  pri¬ 
vilege  ;  becaufe  their  attendance  and  fervice  is  ne~ 
celiary  to  their  m afters.  They  have  it  from  a  regard 
to  their  matters,  as  their  matters  have  it  from  a  re¬ 
gal  d  to  die  public,  and  to  their  conftituents,  whom 
they  lerve  in  that  honourable  truft.  I  do  not  ar¬ 
gue  fiom  a  fuppofition  of  arbitrary  and  illegal  adts 
cu  power,  which  might  yet  produce  worfe  effects 
wian  mere  civil  arrefts:  I  will  not  fuppofe  that  any 
luch  thing  can  ever  happen  in  this  country,  while 
our  conftitution  remains  entire :  but  every  body 
mutt  fee  this  might  afford  a  ftrong,  though  a  more 
invidious  illuftration  of  the  neceffity  there  is  that 
the  perfons  of  members  of  parliament  fliould  be  fe- 
cui  e.  I  have  mentioned  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the 
leal  principle  of  the  privilege  of  parliament :  and  I 
tmnk,  whoever  attends  to  it,  mutt,  without  any 
large  difeuffion  of  it,  lee  that  it  refts  upon  a  folid 
foundation,  and  is  intended  for  the  moft  important 
pui poles.  When  thefe,  and  the  limitations  attend¬ 
ing  it,  are  duly  weighed,  againft  any  inconvenien¬ 
ces,  real  or  imaginary,  that  may  follow  from  it, 
when  kept  within  the  bounds,  within  which  the 
law  ^  has  circumfcribed  it,  I  am  perfuaded  that  no 
t ill n Ling  or  impartial  perfon  will  lee  any  caufe  to 
wifn  it  to  be  diminifhed,  in  any  degree,  or  upon 
any  account  j  much  lei 3  to  be  alarmed  with  it  as  an 
object  of  terror  ana  iource  of  danger.  I  imagine  it 
mutt,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  be  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  branch  of  the  conftitution,  a  main  pillar  of  the 
independency  of  parliament,  effential  to  the  ftrength 
and  liability  of  that  great  bulwark  of  our  rights  and 
liberties  ;  and  that  any  infringment  of  it  is  an  in- 
terefting  objebt  to  all  true  Engliftimen.  And  I  will 
and,  that  to  endeavour,  by  mifrep refen tations  and 
lake  colours,  to  miftead  the  ignorant,  or  inflame 
tlie  hafty,  with  unfavourable  notions  of  this  privi¬ 
lege,  to  me  appears  to  be  a  very  high  indignity  to 
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parliament;  and  injurious,  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
whole  realm  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  more  the 
mark  of  party  and  of  prejudice,  than  the  fruit  of 
fober  reafon  and  found  judgment,  or  of  good  dif- 
pofitions. 

.  .  ,  CANDOUR. 


Anecdote . 

PRAY  inform  the  public,  that  a  great  perfonage, 
who  once  filled  the  higheft  poll  in  the  law,  has  de¬ 
clared  it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  privilege  of  parliament,  in  cafe  of  his  be¬ 
ing  the  writer  of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45.  The 
two  learned  perfons  who  now  fill  the  higheft  depart¬ 
ments  of  that  profeflion  are  entirely  of  the  fame 
opinion. 


Remarks  upon  it. 

I  COULD  not,  without  the  higheft  indignation, 
read  that  unfigned  letter,  which  deiires  the  printer, 
with  a  great  air  of  authority,  to  inform  the  public' 
that  a  great  perfonage  had  declared  it  as  his  opinion^ 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  entitled  to  privilege  of 
parliament  in  cafe  or  his  being  the  writer  of  the 
Noun.  Briton,  No.  45  5  and  that  the  two  learned 
perfons  who  now  fill  the  higheft  departments  in  that 
profefiion  are  entirely  of  the  fame  opinion.  It  is  fo 
far  lucky,  that  it  appears  to  have  come  from  fonie 
low  hand,  became  it  is  nonfenfe  *,  as  the  queftion 
of  privilege  mint  have  been  decided  before  it  could 
appear  who  was  the  author  of  the  North  Briton,  and 
confequently  could  not  depend  upon  that  after  en¬ 
quiry.  But  no  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
three  noble  lords  pointed  at,  can  hefitate  a  "moment 
to  pronounce  what  that  anonymous  herald  of  fadtion 
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proclaims,  an  infolent  and  fcandalous  falfhood  5 
equally  difrefpedtful  to  thole  great  perfonages,  as 
lull  of  indignity  to  the  other  learned  and  honoura¬ 
ble  judges,  for  whom  they  always  exprefs  the  higheft 
honour  and  regard.  Thefe  great  lords  know  well 
how  unbecoming  it  would  be  (and  indeed  nothing 
13  rnore  unlike  that  character)  to  give  judgment  in  a 
caune  they  had  not  heard,  or  to  reverie  a  fenteiice, 
me  grounds  of  which  they  are  unacquainted  with. 
But  tney  are  remarkable,  all  of  them,  for  their  pru¬ 
dence  in  avoiding  to  form,  much  more  to  declare 
opinions  on  diiputed  points,  except  in  judgment. 
Yet  this  filly  fellow  expedts  to  be  believed,  when 
he  takes  upon  him  to  inform  the  world  of  their 
opinion,  as  if  he  had  been  fecretary  of  a  meeting 
held  to  declare  it ,  although  his  ignorance  of  what 
is  decent  and  proper,  which  appears  from  his  pre¬ 
tending  to  publifh  what  he  ought  not  to  have  re¬ 
vealed  if  it  had  been  true,  is  an  undeniable  proof 
that  he  is  below  the  charadier  that  could  entitle  him 
to  be  in  company  with  any  of  them.  This  letter 
lias  evidently  been  defigned  to  pafs  for  a  mlnifterial 
iquib  *  and  really  if  it  was  pofliblc  to  fufpedt  that 
aamimflration,  or  the  friends  of  it,  employed  one 
to  trumpet  forth  fetch  impertinence,  contempt 
would  be  rather  too  flight  a  cenfure  for  the  weak- 
ncls  of  their  conduct.  But  it  furely  cannot  be  ;  for 
no  body,  that  has  the  moft  moderate  fhare  of  good 
feme,  can  llippofe  people  are  fo  weak  as  to  fwallow 
clown  fuch ‘felr-apparent  improbabilities,'  or  to  be 
bullied  with  ilich  knock  downs  of  pretended  autho¬ 
rities.  Yet  many  will  be  ready  to  believe,  that  this 
fame  unauthentic  proclamation  came  from  a  fecretary 
of  ftate’s  office,  or  fume  other  quarter  of  power  ; 
and  the  poor  creature,  who  is  the  real  author  of  it, 
and  very  likely  meant  to  ferve  the  miniflers  by  it, 
did  not  confider  what  hurt  his  officious  endeavours 
would  really  do  the  patrons-  he  wanted  to  pleafe. 
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H  is  performance  is  really  nothing  lefs  than  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  let  the  king’s  courts  by  the  ears,  and  to 
make  the  world  believe,  that  party  has  got  into  the 
tribunals  of  juftice,  and  that  fo  many  of  the  judges 
are  with,  and  fo  many  again#  the  miniftry.  But  it 
is  our  happinefs,  that'  thole  days  are  over,  in  which 
the  court  had  its  favourites  upon  the  benches  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  new  men  muft  arife  before  any  could  be 
found  capable  of  fuch  proftitution,  if  it  was  defired. 
The  king  who  now  reigns  is  fo  good,  that  he  does 
not  need  it-,  heisfo  juft,  that  he  does  not  defire  it  j  and, 
thank  God,  if  he  did,  he  could  not  procure  it.  But 
they  are  either  enemies  or  very  injudicious  friends  of 
his  majefty,  who  can  think  of  doing  any  thing  that 
has  fa  ugly  an  alp e<£t  as  that  foolifh  paragraph  that 
has  been  lent  to  be  put  in  the  papers  ^  and  I  wiffi  it 
had  not  been  inferted.  The  leaft  effedt  it  can  have  is 
to  vilify  and  weaken  government,  and  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  moft  difagreeablc  confequences. 

One  of  the  King’s  fast  friends. 


Opinions  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  relative  to 

Mr .  Wilkes. 

NrOtwithftanding  the  many  invidious  infmuations 
of  blunders  committed  by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
it  is  well  known,  that  no  ftep  relative  toMr.Wilkes’s 
commitment  was  taken  without  the  advice  of  the 
attorney  and  folicitor  general  ;  and  that  thofe  two 
great  law  officers  of  the  crown  both  deliv  ered  their 
opinions  in  writing,  c  that  the  North  Briton,  No. 
c  45,  was  an  infamous  and  feditious  libel,  tending; 
4  to  inflame  the  minds,  and  alienate  the  affedtiorfs 
c  of  the  people  from  his  majefty,  and  excite  them 
4  to  traitorous  infurredtions  againft  his  government/ 
It  is  alfo  univerfally  known,  that  they  have  farther 
declared  their  opinions  to  be,  4  that  the  public  a- 
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tion  oi  a  libel,  being  a  breach  of  the  peace  is 

not  a  cafe  of  privilege ;  and  that  J.  W.  might 

be  committed  to  Newgate,  or  any  other  priion,  for 

the  fame  upon  the  evidence  laid  before  the  lecre- 
‘  taries  of  ftate.’ 

Quere.  W hether  before  a  late  determination  the 
attorney  and  folicitor  general  were  deemed  blunder- 
en>  and  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  their  opinions  not 
fudicient  authorities  to  warrant  a  common  courfe  of 
legal  proceedings  ? 


1  c'  tinznt  obfervations  on  the  foregoing  opinions. 

DOES  the  writer,  who  has  furnifhed  the  public 
with  a  literal  copy  (as  it  feems  intended  it  ihould 
appeal  to  be)  or  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and 
folicitor  general,  to  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
imagine,  that  a  mere  anertion  of  any  two  lawyers, 
however  learned,  or  the  authority  of  any  two  fecre- 
taries  or  Irate,  however  able  and  impartial,  he  will 
choke  the  liberty  of  this  country,  or  blind  the  un- 
derftandings.  of  people  who  have  as  good  a  right, 
and  may,  without  being  lawyers,  be  as  capable  to 
judge  of  fome  things,  as  the  greateft  men  of  the 
proleffion  ?  Or  does  he  expeft,  with  an  opinion  of 
any  lawyer,  or  number  of  lawyers,  to  foreftal 
the  judgment  of  a  free  and  intelligent  jury?  A  law¬ 
yer  may  know  better  than  one  that  is  not  one,  who 
is  an  heir  at  law,  or  what  is  the  nature  and  title  of 
an  eicate  ;  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  which  ftands 
upon  certain,  known,  and  invariable  rules  and  forms: 
but  does  not  every  body  know  how  inconliftent, 
contradiflory,  and  uncertain,  and  therefore  how 
little  to  be  depended  upon,  the  opinions  of  lawyers 
are,  upon  arbitrary,  unfettled,  newandnicequeft'ions 
of  a  mere  legal  nature  ?  Does  not  both  the  bench 
and  bar  differ  every  day  among  themfelves,  and  with 
one  another ,  on  points  or  conllrudlion  and  interpre- 
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tation  ?  TKofe  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
law  fuits  know  that  to  their  coff.  There’s  not  a 
point  of  law,  which  it  is  pofiible  to  liave  two  opi¬ 
nions  about,  but  you’ll  get  oppofite  ones  upon  it, 
from  the  ableft  and  the  honefteit  men  at  the  bar: 
and  iometimes  the  judge  differs  from  both.  Shall 
the  opinion  then  of  an  attorney  and  folicitor  gene¬ 
ral,  however  reipettable  (and  the  gentlemen  who 
now  fill  thefe  offices  are  both  very  much  fo)  be  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  people  of  England  in  a  great  conffitu- 
tional  matter,  much  connected  with  liberty,  and 
very  little  depending  upon  law.  What  law  does 
belong  to  it,  is  law  that  plain  men,  of  honeft  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  good  fenfe,  are  much  better  judges  of 
than  lawyers,  whofe  profeffion  warps  their  ideas,  and 
cramps  their  faculties  in  fome  meaiure,  as  their  oc¬ 
cupation  confines  the  reach  of  their  knowledge. 
And  it  is  remarkable  in  general,  that  lawyers  of  all 
others  are  the  worft  politicians.  Upon  a  political 
queftion  therefore,  or  any  thing  that  is  connected 
withpolitics,  they  promife  leaft  to  be  the  belt  judges. 
There  is  a  bias  of  calling,  as  the  M.  of  Halifax  calls 
it,  that  is  unfavourable  to  that  freedom  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  ideas,  which  matters  of  that  fort  particu¬ 
larly  require,  to  the  right  difeuffion  of  them.  For 
my  own  part  I  fhall  freely  own,  they  are  the  laft 
counfellors  I  fliould  confult  upon  fuch  an  affair,  as 
that  the  opinion  alluded  to  is  upon.  And  though 
in  other  things  I  fliould  pay  great  deference  for 
thefe  two  learned  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  others  of 
eminence  in  the  profeffion,  I  fliould  really  pay  none 
at  all  to  their  opinion,  as  to  that  matter  upon  which 
the  nameiefs  writer,  with  an  air  of  authority,  fays, 
they  have  given  one  in  the  terms  he  mentions.  Nor 
can  I  help  obferving  upon  this  occafion,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  generally  remarked  than  this,  that 
the  fervants  of  the  crown  have  always  a  bias  to  the 
crown.  I  do  not  Ipeak  of  fuch  iervants  as  have  dif- 
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graced  the  profeffion  in  days  when  the  fervice  itielf 
was  but  a  difhonour.  Honeft  men,  and  good  men, 
and  in  the  bell  of  times,  have  difeovered  a  great 
deal  or  this  While  at  the  bar  it  flicks  to  them.' 
it  is  very  well  if  they  can  quit  when  they  go  to  the 
benen.  The  opinion  therefore  of  the  attorney  and 
folicitor  general,  is  the  moft  exceptionable,  and 
(without  meaning  any  offence  to  thofe  gentlemen) 
he  leaft  proper  to  nave  been  prematurely  and  um 
ieafonably  publifhed,  I  am  certain  they  never  intend, 
ed  it  fhould.  And  thofe  who  have  taken  upon  them 
to  do  it,  have  done  them  no  favour.  If  it  has  any 
lmpreffion  to  prejudice  mankind,  it  is  an  unfair 
me  of  it.  The  prafhee  is  unconrtitutional  and 
dangerous  :  fuch  as  I  am  confident  no  fervant  of 
the  crown  .could  countenance  or  can  approve.  If 
it  has  no  other  influence  with  others  than  it  has  with 
jne  which  is  only  to  put  me  more  upon  my  guard, 
and  to  furnmon  a  greater  degree  of  attention,  it 
wjb  not  do  harm  indeed;  but  it  is  then  ufelefs.  And 

r  1  !mny  11  ma>’  S've  unfavourable  notions  of  thofe 
who  have  the  conduft  of  the  crown’s  bufinefs,  as  if 
tney  meant  to  prejudice  and  prevent  a  fair  trial. 

.  After  a11,  what  is  this  opinion  ?  An  opinion  which 
gives  a  certain  description,  and  affixes  a  certain  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  printed  paper,  from  which  an  offence 
.denned  by  no  flatute,  and  in  its  nature  the  moft  un¬ 
certain  that  can  be,  and  dependant  upon  almoft  an 
infinity  of  circumftances,  is  to  be  raifed.  A  thino- 
that  the  beft  judge,  and  honefteft  man  on  earth,  may 
tmnk  differently  of  at  different  times  ;  and  will  al¬ 
ways  think  of,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  his  own 
pa-hops,  inclinations,  circumftances,  and  natural 
temper,  as  well  as  habits,  as  much  as  according  to 
the  objeft  itfelf.  It  is  hardly  poffible  but  men  muft 
be  differently  affe&ed  v/ith  the  fame  thing,  when  it 
is  of  fuch  a  nature.  So  that  though  any  man  may  have 
a  preient  opinion  of  it,his  opinion  can  never  be  an  au. 

•  •  ■  ■  •  thority 
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thority  with  another,  and  will  not  even  guide  him- 
felf  on  a  fecond  conflderation  of  the  fubjcft,  when 
numberlefs  new  ideas,  both  ways,  may,  and  probably 
will,  caft  up  to  his  mind.  But  it  would  beendlefs 
to  expatiate  upon  a  fubjeCt  fo  fruitful  of  matter. 
Every  man  that  has  his  fenfes  about  him,  muft  fee 
reafons  innumerable  why  no  opinion,  not  even  of 
the  beft,  moft  impartial,  and  ableft  lawyer,  ought 
to  have  a  decifive  weight  with  him  ;  and  how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  is  even  to  give  the  leaf!:  influence,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  idea  of  a  leaning. — The  perfon  whofe 
correfpondence  has  produced  thefe  reflections,  has 
given  us  one  pregnant  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of, 
and  hazard  of  trufting  to  the  opinion  of  lawyers. 
He  fays  the  crown  lawyers  were  of  an  opinion  as  to 
privilege  different  to  that  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  Nor  does  any  man  living  think,  that  a  mere 
diWum  of  two  gentlemen,  probably  without  much  or 
any  ftudy,  or  ufe  of  fuch  helps  as  books  or  authori¬ 
ties  could  give,  and  without  the  affiftance  of  an  ar¬ 
gument, fuch  as  the  court  I  fuppofehad  from  the  bar, 
is  to  be  put  on  the  level  with  the  opinion  of  judges, 
with  whom,  in  point  of  ability,  furely  the  king’s 
council  will  not  think  it  any  difparagement  to  be 
compared,  formed  after  great  deliberation,  and  ex¬ 
plained  and  inforced,  as  I  dare  fay  it  was,  with  that 
ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  which  is  the  diftinguifned 
ornament  of  every  fpeech  which  that  great  judge 
makes  who  gave  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  this  cafe  ?  Do  we  not  fee  lawyers 
alter  their  opinions  every  day,  and  hear  them  exprefs 
their fatisfa&ion  withjudgments  given  in  oppofition 
to  them  ?  I  think  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  attorney 
and  fohcitor  ^enei  al  gave  any  opinion,  fuch  as  the 
anonymous  writer  fays  they  did,  they  muft  now  be 
doubtful  or  it  tnemfelves,  when  fo  great  an  autho- 

t  unlikely,  that 
,  if  it  was  at  firfl: 

what 


nty  lianas  agamit  it.  But  it  is  no 
they  have  even  altered  their  opinion 
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What  it  is  faid  to  have  been.  And  whether  it  is  fo 
or  no,  I  am  lure  none  of  them  will  thank  this  vo¬ 
lunteer,  who  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  defend  their 
opinion  and  to  try  to  cram  it  down  the  throats  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  in  the  point  that  has  been  de¬ 
cided  againftit,  as  that  which  is  yet  to  be  judged  of 
m  its  proper  place,  and  in  the  legal  manner ;  I 
ay  t.  ey  wi  not  thank  him  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  gives  his  officious,  help.  His  quere  is  fo  rude 
that  it  mocks  one  :  ‘  whether,  before  a  late  deter¬ 
mination,  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general  were 
‘  deemed  blunderers  and  ignorant  of  the  law  • 
anti  their  opinions  not  fufficient  authorities  to 
‘  ^'arraut  a  common  courfe  of  legal  proceed- 
‘  mgs  ?’  Might  not  one  reply,  is  lord  chief  jiffiice 
-Pratt,  and  the  other  judges  of  the  common  pleas, 
to  be  deemed  blunderers,  becaule  they  have  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  upon 
a  queftion  which  they  have  had  better  affiftance, 
and  taken  more  pains  to  confider  of,  than  thefe  fen- 
tlemen  had  opportunity  or  leifure  to  do?  I  fay  fo, 
fuppofing  the  attorney  and  lohcitor  general  yet  to 
differ  from  the  judges,  which  I  doubt,  not  from 
any  knowledge  of  my  own  of  the  fubjeft,  for  I 
piofeis  not  to  underhand  it,  but  merely  from  a 
juft  deference  to  judges  every  way  worthy  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  refpeft.  And  fuppofing  the  opinion 
of  the  attorney  and  folicitor  generaf  to  be  (as  I 
verily  think  it  is  in  its  own  place)  a  very  high  au- 
thoiity,  muff  it  overcome  and  weigh  down  a  leval 
determination  of  very  able  judges ;  or  be  the  foie 
tell  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  proceedings  ? 
God  forbid  !  Proceedings  maybe  direBed  by  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general ;  but  as 
it  is  the  law  that  muff  warrant  them,  it  is  the  judges 
of  the  law  who  are  to  decide  whether  they  are  legal 
or  not  r  and  a  legal  judgment  will  ftamp  a  quality 
upon  proceedings,  which  the  opinion  of  no  lawyer 

r  can 
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can  take  off.  This  gentleman’s  quere  therefore, 
muff  appear  to  every  body  to  be  highly  improper 
and  indecent  ;  it  is  dilrelpedtful  to  judges  of  the 
moft  eminent  abilities  and  greateft  worth  ;  and  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  honour  which  the  perfon  who  is  the 
author  of  it,  I  dare  fay,  meant  to  do  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  the  honour,  very  defervedly,  to 
ferve  the  crown  in  thofe  high  ftations.  It  is  not 
neceffary,  and  I  rather  chufe  to  avoid  faying  any 
thing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  gentleman 
introduces  his  account  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor- 
general’s  opinion  ;  which  is  not,  I  think,  very  de¬ 
licate,  in  regard  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate.  But 
one  thing  I  cannot  help  obferving  :  he  fays,  no  ftep 
relative  to  Mr.  Wilkes’s  commitment  was  taken 
without  the  advice  of  the  attorney  and  folickor- 
general.  But  was  every  ftep  relative  to  the  appre- 
benjion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  regulated  by  Inch  able  ad¬ 
vice  ?  I  amfure  not.  For,  to  be  moderate,  if  the 
warrant  and  circumftances  which  have  been  pub- 
liffied,  and  not  contradicted,  under  which  he  was 
firft  feized,  be  as  reprefented,  they  are  fuch  that 
I,  for  one,  fhall  not  believe  any  lawyer  capable  of 
advifing  fuch  proceedings.  The  fecretaries  of  ftate 
can,  I  doubt  not,  anfwer  for  themfelves.  They 
need  not,  it  is  true,  be  lawyers,  and  it  is  not  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  err  in  a  point  of  lav/  ;  but  they 
may  be  foppofed  to  have  other  advantages  fufficient 
to  guard  them  againft  very  egregious^  errors  ;  or 
fuch  as  are  not  eafily  to  be  reconciled  with  the  moft 
fitnple  rules  of  regular  procedure.  All,  however, 
that  the  public  have  to  do  with  is,  that  the  law 
fhould  hav.e  its  fair  courfe,  and  if  that  is  allowed, 
the  iilue  will  be  juft.  And  the  public,  if  it  don’t 
hurt  its  own  caufe,  as  it  has  as  good  a  right,  fo  it 
has  no  lefs  chance  of  getting  juftice,  than  any  pri¬ 
vate  pei  !bn  has.  I  hope  power  will  never  proteCt  * 

oppreftion  ^ 
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opprefRon  •,  and  I  truft  the  paffions  whether  of 
many  or  few  never  will  pervert  juftice. 

Philo  Themis. 


General  Observations 

T  HOSE  who  have  any  love  and  refpedb  for 
his  majefty  perfanatty ,  and  are  influenced  by  affec¬ 
tion  and  duty  to  him,  as  their  fovereign,  cannot 
but  be  uneafy  when  they  obferve  any  thing  that 
malice  itfelf  could  conftrue  into  a  refembfancc, 
though  not  a  paralel  of  the  practice  of  bad  times. 
Not  a  few  have,  on  that  account,  felt  a  good  deal  of 
pain  from  fome  very  indecent  (as  they  think)' hints 
m  the  papers,  as  to  the  opinions  of  certain  great 
judges,  which  one  may  be  confident  have  no  au¬ 
thority,  though  they  are  publifhed  with  great  af- 
furance,  but  are  the  work  of  ill-defigning ,  or  ill- 
judging  perfons  of  a  low  character,  and  tend  to 
bring  a  reflection  upon  his  majefty’s  fervice,  very 
contrary  to  the  true  character  of  thofe  refpedtable 
perfons  who  have  the  honour  to  be,  or  to  have 
been  employed  in  it.  There  is  a  paragraph  or  two 
in  an  excellent  book  of  a  moft  eminent  and  worthy 
judge,  lately  publifhed,  which  is  much  commended 
by  thofe  who  do  not  belong  to  the  profeflion,  as  a 
collection  of  good  principles  •,  and  if  any  thing  could 
be  a  warning  to  the  intemperate  zeal  of  party  writers, 
perhaps  fome  advantage  might  redound  from  laying 
the  words  of  that  able  and  honeft  judge  before  the 
authors  of  fome  late  paragraphs  that  have  been 
lent  to  the  papers.  Mr.  juftice  Fofter,  in  his  dif- 
courfe  upon  high  treafon,  has  the  following  paf- 
fage,  which  may  be  ufefully  read  by  any  perfon, 
and  at  any  time,  without  regard  to  the  particular 
fubjedt  and  occafion  of  it.  P.  199,  ‘This  cafe 
c  therefore  weigheth  very  little,  and  no  great  regard 
‘.hath  been  paid  to  it  ever  fince.’ 


‘  And 
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c  And  perhaps  ftill  lefs  regard  will  be  paid  to  it, 
‘  if  it  be  confidered  that  the  king,  who  appeareth 
‘  to  have  had  the  fuccefs  of  the  profeciltion  much 
‘  at  heart,  and  took  a  part  in  it  unbecom- 

*  ing  the  majefty  of  the  crown,  condefcended  to 

*  inltruct  his  attorney -general  with  regard  to  the 
‘  proper  meafures  to  be  taken  in  the  examination 

*  of  the  defendant.  That  the  attorney,  at  his  ma- 
‘j  city’s  command,  fubmitted  to  the  drudgery  of 

SOUHbi'NG  THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  JUDGES,  upon 

‘  the  point  of  law,  before  it  was  thought  advife- 
‘  able  to  rifque  it  at  ah  open  trial.  That  the  judges 
‘  were  to  be  fifted  feparately  and  foon,  before  they 
‘  could  have  an  opporiunity  of  conferring  together. 

‘  And  that  for  this  purpofe  four  gentlemen  of  the 
‘  profeflion,  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  were  im- 
‘  mediately  difpatched,  one  to  each  of  the  judges  - 

*  Mr.  Attorney  himfelf  undertaking  to  practice 
‘  upon  the  chief  juftice,  of  whom  fame  doubt  was 
‘  then  entertained. 

‘  Is  it  poffible  that  a  gentleman  of  Bacon’s  great 
c  talents  could  fubmit  to  a  fervice  fo  much  below 

*  his  rank  and  charafter  !  But  he  did  fubmit  to  it, 

‘  and  acquitted  himfelf  notably  in  it. 

‘  Avarice,  I  think,  was  not  his  ruling  pafllon. 

‘  But  whenever  a  falfe  ambition,  ever  rdtlefs  and 
craving,  overheated  in  purluit  of  the  i  ion  ours 

*  which  the 'crown  alone  can  confer,  happened!  to 
5  Simulate  an  heart  otherwile  formed  for  great  and 
‘  noble  purfuits,  it  hath  frequently  betrayed  it  into 
‘  meafures,  full  as  mean  as  avarice  itfelf  could  have 
‘  fuggefted  to  the  wretched  animals  who  live  and 
‘  die  under  her  dominion.  For  thefe  paluons,  how- 

ever  they  may  feem  to  be  at  variance,  have  ordi- 
‘  narily  produced  the  fame  effects.  Both  degrade 
‘  the  man  ;  both  contract  his  views  into  'th  t* little 
4  P°*nt  of  felf-interell,  and  equally  fteel  the  heart 

‘  .againft 
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c  again#  the  rebukes  of  confcience,  or  the  fenfe  of 
4  true  honour. 

c  Bacon  ,  having  undertaken  the  .  fervice,  in- 
c  formeth  his  majefty,  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  him, 
c  that  with  regard  to  three  of  the  judges  whom  he 
‘  nameth,  he  had  fmall  doubt  of  their  concurrence, 
“  Neither,  fayeth  he,  am  I  wholly  out  of  hope  that 
cc  my  lord  Coke  himfelf,  when  I  have  in  fome  dark 
“  manner  put  him  in  doubt  that  he  fhall  be  left 
“  alone,  will  not  continue  Angular.”  Thefe  are  plain, 
c  naked  facts  *,  they  need  no  comment*.  Every 
c  reader  will  make  his  own  reflections  upon  them. 
c  I  have  but  one  to  make  in  this  place.  This  me- 

c  thod  of  FORESTALLING  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  A  COURT 

c  in  a  cafe  of  bipod ,  then  depending,  at  a  time 
c  too  when  the  judges  were  removable  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  crown,  doth  no  honour  to  the  me- 
c  mory  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  a  tranfaction  fo 
‘  infidious  and  unconftitutional  *,  and  at  the' fame 
c  time  greatly  weakeneth  the  authority  of  the 
‘judgment.’ 


On  Privileges  of  Parliament . 

T  FI  E  privilege  of  parliament,  which  a  late 
affair  has  brought  into  diipute,  is  in  itfelf  a  matter 
of  great  moment  ;  and  as  it  is  really  no  lefs  lo> 
than  that  the  people  in  general  fhould  not  be  miffed 
to  reckon  that  either  an  invidious  diftinCtion,  or  a 

*  ‘  See  Bacon’s  letters  in  the  4to  edition  of  his  works 

*  1740,  Lett.  1 1 1  j  112,  1 1 4,  1 1 6,  117.  Others  of  his  let-, 
c  ters  ihew  that  the  fame  kind  of  intercourfe  was  kept  up  be- 
c  tween  the  king  and  his  attorney-general  with  regard  to 
e  many  cafes  then  depending  in  judgment ;  particularly  in 

5  the  cafe  of  one  Owen  executed  for  treafonable  words  :  in 
c  that  of  Mr.  Oliver  St.  John  touching  the  benevolence,  in 

*  the  difputes  between  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  chan- 

*  eery  in  the  cafe  of  the  praemunire  :  and  in  the  proceedings 

6  again!!  the  countefs  of  Somerfetf 

dangerous 
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dangerous  licence,  which  the  wifdom  of  the  con- 
ftitution  has  judged,  and  experience  lias  proved  to 
be  in  truth  one  of  the  greateft  fecurities  they  have 
of  their  valuable  right  and  liberties  ;  I  think  it 
may  be  worth  while,  to  add  this  one  obfervation 
upon  the  fubjeft.  Treafon,  and  all  other  capital 
*  offences,  exclude  the  privilege  of  parliament  in 
common  cafes  ^  fubject  to  the  remedy  by  forcing 
a  trial,  which  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft  gives.  But 
lo  jealous  has  the  legillature  always  been  of  a  power, 
which,  if  abufed,  might  prove  a  terrible  engine  to 
garble  parliament,  that  when  it  has  been  thought 
neceffary  to  lufpend  the  Habeas  Corpus  a  ft,  which 
is  never  done  but  in  fo  far  as  concerns  imprifon- 
ments  for  fulpicion  of  high  treafon,  or  treasonable 
practices,  even  in  that  cafe  the  meafure  which  the 
fafety  of  the  ftate  makes  neceffary,  is  fo  far  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  due  regard  to  the  freedom  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  there  is  a  claule  in  the  aft  which  fuf- 
pends  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft  ;  c  That  nothing 
4  therein  final!  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  invalidate 
c  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  or 
4  to  the  imprifonment  or  detaining  of  any  Member 
4  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  during  the  fetting 
4  of  fuch  parliament,  until  the  matter  of  which  he 
4  (lands  iufpefted  be  firft  communicated  to  the 
4  houfe  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  the  consent 
4  of  the  said  house  obtained  for  his  commit- 
6  ment  or  detaining.’  This  is  as  ftrong  a  proof 
as  can  be  of  the  legiflature’s  opinion  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons  of  members  of 
parliament,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  freedom  of  parliament,  and  effential 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  rights,  of  the  people.  It 
fhews  that  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  members, 
fo  much  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  England  ; 
and  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  the  fervice  of 
the  perfons  they  entruft  with  their  liberties  ;  which 
\  ol,  L  M  they 
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they  cannot  be  deprived  of  in  the  inftance  of  any 
one  member,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  whole. 
Hence  it  is  that  no  member  can  wave  his  privilege, 
fo  as  to  deprive  the  houfe  to  which  he  belongs,  of 
his  attendance  upon  the  fervice  of  parliament  :  and 
therefore  in  parliamentary  language  it  is  called  not 
the  privilege  of  A.  or  B.  but  the  privilege  of  this 
house,  though  the  refolution  concerning  it  relates 
to  the  cafe  of  one  fingle  member  only.  The  check 
which  the  above  claufe  puts  upon  the  power  of 
commitment,  even  when  it  is  thought  neceffary  to 
relax  the  ufual  reftraints  attending  it,  alfo  proves 
of  what  weight  the  legiilature  judges  the  very  cha- 
radter  and  truft  of  a  member  of  parliament  to  be 
againft  fulpicions  of  treafon ;  when  even  a  charge 
ot  that  fort  is  not  fufficient  to  fequefter  a  member 
of  parliament,  without  the  previous  confent  of  the 
houfe  to  which  he  belongs,  which  by  the  commu¬ 
nication  neceffary  to  be  made  to  it,  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  how  far  it  is  juft  to  allow  the  rep  re  - 
fentative  voice  of  any  part  of  the  nation  to  be  cut 
off  or  fufpended  for  a  time.  And  it  is  ftill  the 
more  remarkable,  that  all  commitments,  to  which 
the  fufpenfions  that  have  been  made  of  the  effeft 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  relate,  muft  be  by  a  war¬ 
rant  figneci  by  fix  of  the  privy  council,  or  by  a  le¬ 
er  e  tar  y  of  ftate.  "That  of  itfelf  is  a  pretty  ftrong 
fecurity  againft  groundlefs  imprifonment  even  in 
times  of  publick  danger  ;  but  the  legiilature  did 
not  think  it  fufficient  to  fecure  the  freedom  of  par¬ 
liament,  in  the  perfons  of  the  members  of  it.  If 
then  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons  of  members  of  par¬ 
liament  is  fo  great  an  objedl  when  laid  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  with  high  treafon;  what  is  it,  or  ought  it  to  be* 
when  oppofed  to  a  common  commitment  in  order 
to  trial  for  a  mifdemeanor,  which  every  fubject 
may  prevent,  by  offering  bail  ?  If  privilege  did 
not  take  place  in  that  cafe,  it  would  be  to  dignify 
a  petty  offence  above  high  treafon  itfelf ;  and  to 
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hazard  the  independency  and  freedom  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  fake  of  a  trifling  matter,  although 
the  moft  imminent  danger  of  the  ftate  has  not  been 
judged  a  reafoh  fufficientto  expofe  it  to  any  infringe¬ 
ment.  In  fhort,  it  would  be  to  give  a  greater  au¬ 
thority,  and  ftronger  effedt  to  the  warrant  of  every 
juftice  of  peace,  than  parliament  has  given  to  a 
commitment  by  the  privy  council  and  higheft  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  crown. 

Sibi  Constet. 


Pertinent  Quotation  from  Greyb  Debates . 

THOUGH  it  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
beft  lawyers  and  moft  experienced  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  that,  in  the  late"  inftance,  Mr.  W.  had  no 
title  to  privilege  of  his  perfon  5  yet,  I  fhould  think 
there  is  another  ground  of  complaint  againft  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate  ot  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  feizing  and  carrying  away  his  papers  in  the 
manner  that  it  was  done.  I  believe  it  is  allowed  that 
a  legal  warrant  may  be  illegally  executed  ;  and  I 
.fhould  therefore  with  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
moft  knowing  in  parliamentary  proceedings,  ‘  whe- 
t her  upon  lufpicion  of  his  being  the  author  of  a 
c  kditious  libel,  it  is,  or  it  is  not,  a  breach  of  the  prk 
‘  v*]lege  of  the  H.  of  commons,  to  feize  upon  the 
papers  of  a  member  of  that  houfe  without  infor¬ 
mation  upon  oath.5  And  to  lead  any  gentleman 
in  the  forming  an  opinion  upon  this  point,  I  beg 
you  will  publifh  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Grey’s  debates,  vol.  6.  page  337. 

P'hurfday ,  December  19,  1678. 

SIR  John  Ernley,  chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  acquainted  the  houfe,  that  he  was  corn- 
man  ued  by  the  king  to  deliver  this  meflliage  to 
them.  IYX  2  t  That 
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I  hat  his  majefty,  having  received  information, 

*  that  his  late  embafiador  in  France,  Mr.  Montagu, 

v  a  member  of  this  houfe,  had  held  feveral  private 
c  conferences  with  the  Pope’s  nuncio  there,  to  the 
c  end  that  he  may  difcover  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
c  has  given  order  for  the  feizing  Mr.  Montagu’s 
‘papers.’  -  °,- 

Mr .  P owle.]  No  man  can  defend  an  embaflador’s 
having  correlpondences  or  conferences  with  the 
Pope’s  nuncio.  Montagu  is  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  an  old  rule,  that,  in  treafon,  no 
private  man,  nor  member’s  perfon,  can  be  feized, 
before  the  accufation  be  given  in  upon  oath  •,  if 
not,  any  member  may  be  taken  from  parliament. 
1  would  know  whether  any  legal  information  has 
been  given  againft  your  member.  This  was  a  fatal 
cafe  in  the  laft  king’s  time  of  feizing  members  and 
their  papers  ;  I  hope  never  to  fee  the  like  again. 
If  a  great  minifter  has  a  quarrel  againft  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  one  go  and  tell  the  king  a  ftory  of  him 
to  his  prejudice,  and  his  papers  thereupon  muft  be 
feized,  I  know  not  whether  that  will  go.  In  the 
firft  place  I  would  be  inftructed  from  Ernly,  who 
brought  the  melfage,  whether  there  be  any  legal 
information  againft  your  member  ?  and  if  there  be 
not,  then  you  may  confider  what  to  do. 

Sir  J.  Ernly']  I  have  told  you  the  meffage  as  I 
received  it. 

Mr.  Rennet]  If  his  papers  are  feized,  papers  may 
be  put  into  his  cabinet  as  well  as  taken  out. 

Col .  Birch]  This  is  a  mighty  myftery  and  the 
greateft  bufinefs  I  have  heard  here.  I  have  always 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  no  member’s  papers  can 
be  feized.  Forty  more  members  papers  may  be 
feized  at  this  rate  and  the  houfe  garbled,  and  then 
the  game  is  up. 

Sir  P'ho.  Lee]  I  fee  there  is  no  harm  in  making 
nnaddrds  to  the  king  about  this  matter,  6  that  he 

*  may  let  the  houfe  know  whether  there  is  any  in- 
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c  formation  upon  oath  againft  Mr.  Montagu.’  If 
there  be  fuch  information  as  the  law  warrants,  I 
would  fit  down  under  it  ;  if  not,  I  would  look  to 
our  privileges. 

Col  Titus. [  I  fecond  that  motion  ;  if  there  be  no 
information  upon  oath ,  then  it  is  a  breach  of  privi¬ 
lege. 

Sir  Wm.  Coventry]  An  embafiador  has  nothing 
for  his  juftifi'cation  but  his  papers  •,  and  his  neck 
may  go  for  it,  if  he  has  not  his  papers  to  juftify 
himfelf.  I  fiiould  be  loth  to  have  my  papers  feized, 
though  but  for  matter  of  reputation.  I  had  rather 
have  my  fhirt,  than  my  papers  taken  from  me. 

Mr.  Powle ]  I  purfue  the  firft  motion  to  fend  to 
the  king  to  know,  whether  the  c  information  be 
c  upon  oath  •,  and  when  you  have  this  anfwer,  then 
to  confider,  whether  the  papers  fhall  be  feized. 
Elfe  you  give  up  your  rights  to  fatal  confequences. 

Mr.  Vaughan ]  If  papers  are  feized  at  this  rate , 
a  great  many  of  your  members  papers  may  be  feiz¬ 
ed,  becaufe  feme  men  are  guilty  of  high-treafon. 

Mr.  Williams']  I  cannot  give  my  opinion  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  a  breach  of  privilege  or  not,  till  you  have 
the  thing  entirely  before  you.  I  would  know  what 
this  information  is  againft  your  member.  I  know 
by  the  law  of  England  there  is  no  diftinftion  of 
ftate-treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  againft 
which  there  is  no  privilege.  It  is  not  every  breach 
ot  the  peace  a  member  may  be  feized  upon,  &c. 
where  there  is  no  more  required  than  fecurity,  &c. 
and  he  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  an  Englifh- 
man.  ^  He  that  will  be  ridden,  fhall  be  ridden 
therefore  I  would  addreis. 

Col.  Titus ]  If  the  information  be  upon  oath,  and 
it.  be  neither  treaion,  felony  nor  breach  of  the 
peace,  your  privilege  is  violated. 

Sir  Wm.  Coventry]  lam  againft  the  whole  thing, 
either  fending  to  the  king  to  know  what  the  crimes 
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•are5  or  whether  upon  oath.  He  may  be  guilty,  he 
may  be  innocent  *,  poffibly  the  thing  will  be  put 
farther.  But  to  take  away  his  armour  that  muft 
defend  him,  a  little  thruft  will  deftroy  him.  The 
very  law  gives  him  his  papers  for  his  defence  to 
juftify  himfelf  by  ;  his  papers  to  be  delivered  out 

Of  his  hands  clearly  away,  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing. 

.  Mr,  Montagu]  I  believe  that  the  feizing  my  ca¬ 
binet  and  papers  was  to  get  into  their  hands,  fome 
letters  of  great  confequence,  that  I  have  to  produce 
or  the  defigns  of  a  great  minifter  of  fiat  e . 

Col.  ’Titus ]  To  leize  papers  thus  is  very  illegal. 
Any  man’s  may  be  leized  at  this  rate.  I  look  upon 
this,  as  one  of  the  wife  ft  affions  the  minifters  have 
aone.  Were  I  one  of  them,  right  or  wrong,  I 
would  have  feized  Mr.  Montagu’s  papers. 

Sir  John  Low i her]  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  fhall 
not  nt  here  to-morrow  ;  I  move,  therefore,  to 
have  the  papers  fent  for  now. 

Sir  Henry  Capel]  I  fecond  that  motion.  We 
know  what  practices  have  been  in  the  late  times, 
&c.  how  papers  of  members  have  been  feized. 
The  king  has  power  on  his  fubjedts,  but  it  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  I  know  not  v/hat  may  become  of 
us  to-morrow  j  therefore  I  would  have  Montagu’s 
papers  brought  to  night. 

Lord  Cavendifh  and  lord  Ruffe!  clofed  the  de¬ 
bate  for  fending  for  the  papers ;  they  were  fent  for 
immediately,  and  among  them  two  letters  from 
,  lord  Danby  to  Mr.  Montagu  were  found  and  read 
to  the  hoafe  »  and  upon  them,  the  houfe  imme¬ 
diately  refolved,  that  there  was  fufficient  matter  of 
impeachment  againft  the  lord  treafurer  ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  impeached. 
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Remarks  on  the  North  Briton. 

X 

X 

BEING  at  a  friend’s  houfe  the  other  day,  I 
had  the  pleafure  of  reading  No  45.  of  the  North 
Briton  which  has  occafioned  fo  much  noife,  and 
brought  on  a  moft  alarming  attack  on  the  common 
rights  of  the  fubjedf,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament. 

After  pending  this  famous  paper  feveral  times 
with  the  utmoft  attention,  I  could  not  help  being 
aftonifhed  at  the  proceedings  which  have  happened 
in  confequence  of  its  publication.  When  my  friend 
put  it  into  my  hands,  I  expected  to  find  the  moft 
outrageous  infult  upon  majefty  *,  but  judge  or  rnv 
furprize,  judge,  every  honeft  Englilhman,  when 
I  faw  nothing  of  the  kind.  Inftead  of  finding  the 
lie  given  to  my  fovereign,  as  the  tGcls  of  the  pre- 
fent  miniftry  are  in  every  news- paper  aliening,  I 
found  him  fpoken  of  and  treated  with  that  relpeft 
and  reverence  which  is  due  from  a  good  fubjeft  to 
a  good  prince.  Nor  am  I  afhamed  to  fay  in  the 
miaft  of  the  torrent,  with  which  the  miniftry  feem 
endeavouring  to  overwhelm  the  public,  that  I  iee 
nothing  in  that  North  Brition  which  is  either  trea- 
fonable  or  feditious.  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  this  x 
free  manner,  becaule  it  is  the  birthright  of  every 
Englilhman  to  do  fo.  This  nation  is  a  free  nation, 
and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  in  Tpite  of  the  principles 
of  Scotchmen  and  Scottifn  ariftocracy,  and  every 
defign  of  wicked  minifters,  whofe  aim  has  been  to 
trample  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  to  prevent  the 
people  being  acquainted  with  their  meafures. 

There  are  twro  ways  in  which  a  king  of  England 
is  to  be  looked  at.  In  an  individual  fenfe,  if  he  is  a 
good  king  (and  I  believe  we  never  had  one  pollened 
of  fo  many  virtues  as  the  prelent)  he  ought  to  be 
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ipoke  of  with  that  truth  and  juflice  which  are  due 
to  his  perfonal  merit.  In  two  very  ftrong  pafiages 
the  North  Briton  has  obferved  this.  The  words 
charmed  me  ^  nor  is  the  fentiment  finer  than  juft. 

When  we  confider  the  king  of  England  in  his  re¬ 
gal  capacity,  we  cannot,  if  we  have  any  regard  for 
our  excellent  conftitution,  imagine  him  as  affirig 
alone ^  like  a  defpotic  monarch,  becaufe  it  is  known, 
that  in  all  the  royal  functions  he  is  obliged  to  act 
by  the  advice  of  his  minifters,  and  in  confequence 
of  their  advice  they  become  refponfible  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  if  any  wrongs  are  committed  ;  hence  arifes  the 
liberty  of  the  fubject  to  exprefs  his  abhorrence  of 
any  meafure,  becaufe  it  is  the  meafure  of  the  mi¬ 
nifter,  not  the  fovereign.  It  is  likewife  known  that 
the  fpeech  which  the  king  pronounces  to  his  parlia¬ 
ment  is  previoufiy  made  by  the  minifter,  therefore 
the  minifter  becomes  anfwerable  for  whatever  that 
fpeech  tontains  ^  and  it  is  in  parliament  called  the 
fpeech  of  the  minifter,  and  treated  accordingly, 
not  as  conveying  the  fentiments  of  the  fovereign, 
but  the  miniftry.  It  therefore  ought  not,  nay  it 
cannot  be  deemed  an  infult  upon  majefty,  to  treat 
the  fpeech  at  any  time  as  it  defences  ^  for  if  it  was,  it 
would  not  be  fuffered  to  undergo  fo  many  ievere  ani- 
m ad ver lions  as  it  frequently  does,  in  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

A  freedom  fimilar  to  this  is  even  allowed  in  def- 
potic  countries.  How  often  do  we  fee  in  the  re- 
rnonftrances  of  the  French  parliament  to  their  grand 
monarque,  mention  made  of  his  having  been  fur - 
■prized  into  fuch  a  thing,  which  in  plain  Enulilh  is 
nothing  more  than  his  having  been  impdfed  upon . 

Constitutional  Liberty. 
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0#  evafion  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

I  AM  lure  the  notes  from  which  the  account  given  of 
lord  chief  juftice  Pratt’s  ipeech  in  the  affair  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  mu  ft  not  have  done  juftice  to  that  learned 
judge,  who  is  remarkable  for  the  perfpicuity  with 
which  he  expreflfes  himfelf  on  all  occafions.  At  leaft 
I  muft  own  what  is  there  fet  down,  conveys  no  di- 
ftinfl:  idea  to  me,  of  the  rnoft  interefting  part  of  the 
fubjeft.  Privilege  of  parliament  concerns  but  a  few, 
and  it  is  in  no  great  hazard  of  being  much  hurt,  while 
the  protection  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  thofe  to  whom 
it  belongs.  But  liberty  in  general  is  the  caufe  of  every 
man,  and  the  lecurity  of  it  cannot  be  too  great  nor 
too  well  underftood.  I  wifh,  therefore,  fome  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  law  would  be  fo  obliging  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  to  give  us  a  more  perfect  account  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  upon  the  firft  point,  which  feerns  to  have 
been  agitated  in  the  late  debate.  I  take  the  liberty 
to  make  it  my  humble  requeft,  through  the  channel 
of  your  paper,  becaufe  I  have  frequently  obferved 
very  fatisfa&ory  folutions  given  in  it  of  queftions  of 
law  that  are  of  general  concern,  which,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  does  great  honour  to  the  generofity  and  public 
Ipirit  of  the  profeffion. 

I  Ihould  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  it  is  certainly 
held  to  be  law  in  all  cafes,  that  a  juftice,  or  any 
magiftrate  of  the  peace  (and  it  feems  a  fecretary  of 
ftate  is  considered  to  be  no  more)  can,  widiout  in¬ 
formation  upon  oath,  or  other  ground,  in  its  own 
nature  tantamount  or  fuperior,  charge  a  perl'on  as 
guilty  of  an  offence,  and  commit  him  to  prilon  •, 
barely  mentioning  the  offence  in  the  warrant,  and 
making  what  is  called  the  charge ,  which,  from  what 
is  in  your  paper,  1  underhand  to  be  no  more  than 
the  affirmation  of  the  magiftrate,  that  the  perlon  is 
guilty  of  that  particular  offence  named  in  the  war¬ 
rant,  or  the  a£t  of  commitment  on  that  account, 
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for  it  feems  it-don’t  mean  the  accufation  of  any  other 
perfon,  which  is  fet  forth  in  the  warrant,  as  the 
ground  upon  which  the  magiftrate  proceeds.  If 
that  be  law,  I  cannot  help  apprehending  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjeft  is  not  fo  well  fecured,  as  molt  people 
imagine,  when  they  talk  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  it.  They  tell  me  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  done,  not  a  motion  of  the  fimpleft 
nature  heard,  in  any  of  the  courts  in  Weftminftcr- 
hall,  but  upon  an  affidavit  of  the  faft  upon  which 
it  is  grounded. — That  one  cannot  have  a  warrant  to 
fearch  for  ftolen  goods,  nor  an  officer  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  (as  I  am  informed)  a  warrant  to  fearch  for  run 
goods,  without  an  information  upon  oath. — Nay* 
if  an  Habeas  Corpus  is  moved  for,  there  muff:  be  a 
copy  of  warrant  of  commitment  produced,  or  affi¬ 
davit  to  fhew  that  it  has  been  refufed,  and  a  requeft 
by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  perfon  confined,  attefted  by 
two  witneffes.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  ftrange,  if 
Iefs  be  neceffary  to  reftrain  than  is  required  to  reft  ore 
liberty  *,  or  that  a  man’s  perfon  fiiould  be  liable  to 
be  invaded,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  caution  or 
formality,  than  is  neceffary  to  get  accefs  to  fearch 
his  houfe.  I  fee  it  is  mentioned,  in  thefe  imperfeft 
fcraps  put  into  the  Gazetteer,  to  have  been  faid, 
that  no  magiftrate  had  a  right,  exr  officio ,  to  appre¬ 
hend  any  perfon  j  and  1  have  been  informed  by  fome 
who  were  prefent,  that  my  lord  chief  juftice  did  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  fomething  to  that  purpofe  *,  and  that 
he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  lay,  that,  fuppofing  (which 
he  thought  the  ftrongeft  cafe  that  could  be  put)  that 
a  magiftrate  knew,  of  his  own  proper  knowledge, 
that  a  perfon  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  fufficient  ground  tor  him  to  com¬ 
mit  the  criminal,  but  that  he  ought  rather  to  go  and 
make  oath  of  the  faft  before  another  magiftrate, 
who  fhould  thereupon  aft  the  official  part,  by  grant¬ 
ing  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  offender,  it  being 
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more  fit  that  the  accufer ,  in  that  cafe,  fliould  appear 
as  a  witnefs ,  than  aft  as  a  magiftrate.  I  fhould  have 
been  apt  from  thence '  to  conclude,  that  there  was 
always  lbmething  extrinfic  to  the  warrant  of  the  magi¬ 
ftrate,  necelfary  to  be  as  a  legal  ground  for  it ;  and  of 
confequence,  that  the  magiftrate  who  committed  with 
a  mere  charge,  fuch  as  the  lord  chief  juftice  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  notes  in  the  papers)  explained  that  word  to 
fignify,  that  is  his  own  affirmation,  that  the  perfon 
committed  was. guilty,  afted  illegally,  and  that  his 
warrant  was  not  a  legal  warrant.  For  it  appears  to 
be  fo  like  a  commitment  merely  ex  officio ,  that  one 
cannot,  I  think,  eafilydifcoverthe  difference,  atleaft 
from  any  thing  that  appears  upon  the  face  of  fuch  a 
warrant  as  is  fuppofed.  But  it  feems  it  is  otherwife  ; 
and  there  muft  be  fome  diftinftion,  which  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  explained  by  any  thing  I  have  feen  or  heard 
of  the  argument,  to  make  it  to  be  underftood  by 
thofe,  who  know  as  little  of  the  law  as  I  pretend 
to  do,  which  is  nothing  at  all.  And  I  am  certain 
the  great  and  learned  judge  would  not  leave  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  that  confequence  in  the  dark,  when  pro- 
-  nouncing  an  opinion  to  which  it  was  fundamental 
and  eflential,  fo  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the 
nature  of  the  queftion  in  debate,  and  the  train  of 
the  argument  upon  it.  I  dare  fay  it  would  be  very 
fatisfaftory  to  a  great  many,  who  are  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  me,  that  is,  thofe  who  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  concern  in  the  affair  which  brought  on  this 
queftion,  but  are  defirous  to  know  the  real  ftate  of 
a  matter  in  which  every  man  is  concerned.  I  would 
therefore  hope  fome  kind  perfon  or  other,  will  have 
fo  much  goodnefs  as  to  favour  the  public  with  a 
juft  account  of  it,  as  little  mixed  as  pofllble  with 
profeffional  terms  or  modes  of  fpeeeh,  that  it  may  be 
oi*  the  general  ufe  it  ought  to  be  defigned  for. 

I  may  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  other 
lefleft ions  upon  this  fubjeft  :  but  not  to  take  too 
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milch  ol  your  ufeful  paper  from  correipondents  of 
greater  value,  I  conclude  for  the  prefen t. 

Libertas  l/esa  nulla  reparabilis  arte. 
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THE  defign  of  the  refleftions  in  my  latt,  was  to  get 
fetch  information  of  the  law,  as  might  lead  gentle¬ 
men  to  confider  how  far  the  liberty^ of  the  fubjeft  is 
Sufficiently  fecure  againft  illegal  impriibnm'enr,  as 
the  law  now  ftands  *,  and  in  further  purfuit  of  the 
fubjeft,  with  the  fame  view  I  would  now  beg  leave 
to  older ve*  that  I  can  very  well  conceive  that  an 
information  upon  oath  fhould  not  always  be  required 
in  order  to  a  commitment,  for  it  certainly  is  not 
the  only  fatisfaftory  and  juft  ground  for  a  warrant, 
and  therefore  I  fhould  imagine  cannot,  be  the  only- 
legal  one ;  as  I  hope  the  law  agrees  with  common 
lenfe.  Evidence  by  writing,  where  the  fact  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  fuch  proof;  or  by  examinations  of  witnefles 
upon  a  general  fufpicion;  or  public  and  immediate 
view,  in  fome  cafes,  may,  I  lhould  take  it,  be  a 
very  fufficient  ground  for  a  magiftrate  to  proceed  to 
apprehend  and  commit :  and  foch  a  commitment 
could  not  be  laid  to  be  merely  ex  officio ,  beeaufe 
there  is  a  ground  of  ft  cl,  extiinftc  to  the  aft  of  the 
magiftrate,  which  puts  his  office  into  motion,  and 
is  properly  the  foundation  of  the  warrant  he  iftlies. 
But  I  do  think  the  office  of  a  magiftrate  of  the 
peace  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be,  as  it  is  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  dormant,  till  it  is  moved  by  a  faft,  fome  how 
or  other  legally  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  that 
jurifdiftion  which  belongs, to  the  office.  Every  legal 
aft  of  office  fhould  require  to  fupport  it  a  party 
(cliftinft  from  the  magiftrate)  to  appear  as  the  perfon 
who  feeks  the  interpofition  of  his  power,  or  at  leaft 
fomething  that  in  its  own.  nature  can  ftand  in.  the 
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ftead  of  fuch  a  party ;  I  have  fuppofed  that  evi¬ 
dence  by  writing,  or  by  examinations  of  wkneffes, 
in  a  cafe  of  general  fufpicion,  or  public  and  imme¬ 
diate  view,  may  anfwer  that  purpofe,  being  like  the 
demand  of  every  body,  and  of  the  public  fecurity, 
the  cries  of  which  no  rnagiftrate  ought  to  be  deaf  to, 
as  his  very  office  is  appointed  to  watch  over  it. 

I  don’t  know  how lawyets may confider this:  butto 
plain  fenfe  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  fuch  a  pre- 
requifite ,  to  warrant  the  interpofition  of  a  rnagiftrate, 
by  an  aft  that  reftrains  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  which  is  in  truth  inftifting  a  very  fevere  punilh- 
ment  of  itfelf,  ought  to  be  neceifary ;  becaufe  it  is, 
and  muft  be,  a  fecurity  againft  aids  of  mere  pozzer , 
which  will  moftlikely  be  found  to  be  nothing  eliethan 
inftances  of  tyranny.  Power  is  enough  to  be  in  one 
hand;  there  fhould  befome  extraneous  fpring  to  fet 
it  a  going.  For  as  tyranny  is  the  degeneracy  of  pow¬ 
er,  we  know  from  experience  that  nothing  is  more 
apt  to  degenerate  than  power.  T here  is  a  certain  love 
of  dominion  natural  to  mankind,  which  leads  them  to 
grafp  at  power  -,  and  the  love  of  power  gratifies  itfelf 
by  exercifing  it,  which  renders  it  very  fit  that  reafon- 
able  checks  Ihould  always  controul  power,  to  prevent 
an  undue  exercifeof  it.  Upon  fuch  ideas  as  thefe  I 
wifh,  if  it  is  not,  that  it  was  law,  that  to  make  an  im- 
-prifonment  legal,  there  fhould  always  be  fomethins 
befides.  the  warrant  of  commitment,  and  the  office  of 
the  rnagiftrate  who  grants  it;  fomething  upon  which 
the  warrant  Ihould  ftand  as  its  foundation.  And  if 
that  was  fo,  I  fhould  alfo  imagine  that  the  foundation, 
whatever  it  is,  ought  to  appear  upon  the  face  of  the 
warrant  itfelf;  unieis  there  is  fomegood  reafon  againft 
it ;  which  may  be  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  though  I  am  ignorant  of  it.  My  reafon  rbr'ima- 
gining  it  Ihould  appear,  is  this,  that  if  fit  do  not 
(i  up  poling  k  really  to  exift  and  to  have  been  the 
caufe  of  the  warrants  being  granted)  it  is  dill  fo  like 
a  commitment  merely  ex  officio ,  which  it  forms  is 
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not  allowed  to  be  legal,  that  l  am  at  fome  lofs  td 
fee  what  it  is  that  diltinguilhes  it  from  one.  T o  be± 
and  not  to  appear  to  be ,  are  fo  much  a-kin  to  one 
another,  that  I  would  not  choofe  to  trull  liberty 
to  all  the  diltindlion  there  is  between  them.  It  may 
be  (and  I  have  heard  it  has  been)  laid,  that  this 
would  in  fail  be  a  very  infignificant  check  upon  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  magiftrate,  becaufe,  if  he  wasdifpofedtomake 
an  illegal  commitment,  he  would  not  fcruple  to  fet 
forth  in  his  warrant  a  ground  which  did  not  in 
truth  exift,  if  he  was  not  alfo  obliged  to  Ihew  it, 
which,  it  is  alledged  ought  not  be  required,  becaufe 
it  might  frequently  be  attended  with  inconvenien¬ 
ces.  But  I  mull  beg  pardon  not  to  be  fatisfied  with 
the  anfwer.  A  check,  which  has  not  all  the  force 
or  effecl  one  wrould  wilh,  is  ftili  better  than  none 
at  all ;  and  if  a  better  cannot  be  had,  it  is  the  bell 
reafon  in  the  world  for  ufing  that  you  can  have. 
I  do  not  howrever  fee,  that  it  is  fo  very  ineffectual 
a  rellraint.  There  are  many  men  who  will  do  a 
thing  that  is  not  legal,  when  the  power  of  office  is, 
without  more,  enough  for  the  purpofe  *,  and  yet 
would  boggle  to  go  that  Hep  farther,  however  fmall 
a  llretch  it  may  appear  to  be,  to  fet  forth  the  ground 
of  the  adt ;  a  mere  faifity  which  would  eafily  detedl 
itfelf.  For  as  the  detection  of  the  falfhood  would 
deftroy  any  pretence  of  excufe  to  jollify  the  abufe 
of  power ;  it  would  alfo  prove  the  reafon  capable 
of  it  to  be  of  fo  infamous  a  charadter,  as  to  merit 
no  compaffion,  nor  any  mitigation  of  the  feveral 
confequences  of  his  oppreffion.  At  the  fame  time 
1  mult  own,  I  do  not  fee  the  very  bad  confequences4 
that  would  follow,  if  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary 
that  the  foundation  of  every  warrant  of  commit¬ 
ment  that  can  be  produced  fhould  appear  with  it* 
whether  it  be  information  upon  oath,  or  whatever 
elfe  it  is,  if  it  is  really  neceffary  to  have  iuch  a 
foundation  for  it.  But  that  I  will  not  go  far  into, 
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becaufe  I  am  fenfible  how  little  I  may  know  of  all 
the  confiderations  proper  to  be  had  in  forming  a 
juft  opinion  upon  that  matter.  I  his  only  I  fhould 
obferve,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  an  informer  who 
is  not  willing  to  be  a  witneft ;  and  as  he  muft  be 
known  when  he  appears  at  the  trial,  why  fhould 
he  be  hid  till  then  ?  If  concealment  of  a  witnefs  is 
the  only  fecurity  againft  his  corruption,  it  is  but  a 
poor  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  firft  information 
he  gave.  Honefty  is  above  temptation  *,  but  he 
that  will  be  corrupted  by  one  fide,  may  have  been 
by  the  other ;  and  fecrefy  is  more  like  to  cover 
roguery,  than  to  protect  truth.  Neither  can  proof 
by  writings  fuffer  by  being  difcovered.  And  the 
law  might,  I  fhould  hope,  be  fufficient  to  prevent 
every  bad  confequence  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  at¬ 
tend  fuch  a  publication  of  the  grounds  of  any  im- 
prifonment,  as  would  be  fufficient  to  give  fome  rea¬ 
sonable  fecurity  that  there  fhould  be  none  altoge¬ 
ther  without  caufe.  To  prevent  this  is  to  favour 
liberty ;  and  liberty  cannot  be  too  much  favour¬ 
ed.. 

I  have  fome  obfervations  yet  left,  which  may 
take  up  part  of  another  paper,  if  they  derive  as 
much  merit  to  deferve  a  place  from  the  fuhjedt, 
which  is  fureiy  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  nothing  can  be  faid  with  more  juftice  than, 
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! That  fubjeft  concluded . 

I N  the  two  former  letters,  which  you  have  laid 
before  the  public,  I  took  the  liberty  to  make  fome 
impartial  and  uninflamed  obfervations,  which  I 
thought  might  lead  the  attention  of  gentlemen, 
who  are  not  heated  with  the  violence  of  party,  to 
confider  how  far  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fuhjedt 
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is  at  prefent  fufficiently  fecured  by  the  law  as  it 
Hands,  and  groundlefs  and  vexatious  imprifon- 
ments  prevented  by  the  checks  attending  commit¬ 
ments.  I  fhall  now  add,  that  I  had  no  doubt  till 
lately,  that  an  information  upon  oath,  or  fome- 
thing  equal  to  it,  was  neceffary  to  ground  a  war¬ 
rant  of  commitment ;  and  one  thing  that  led  me 
into  the  error,  if  it  is  one,  was  my  reading  every 
day  in  fome  news-paper  or  another,  of  perfons  be¬ 
ing  committed  to  prifon,  by  the  warrants  of  the 

in  town  and  country,  as  being 
charged  by  the  oath  of  fome  body,  with  robbing,  Heal¬ 
ing,  and  fuch  like  offences.  This  daily  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  all  the  papers  circulate,  has,  I  dare 
fay,  made  the  fame  impreffion  upon  many  others 
that  it  did  upon  me.  1  hope  the  public  in  general, 
and  the  magiftrates  in  particular,  will  now  be  in- 
Hructed,  with  fome  degree  of  certainty,  what  is  the 
law,  or  what  the  diftinbtions  of  it,  if  there  are  any, 
as  to  this  matter.  And  if  it  is  not  fufficiently  clear 
what  it  is,  or  that  it  is  what  it  ought  not  to 
be,  I  fhall  entertain  hopes  that  gentlemen  will  con- 
fider  of  having  it  amended.  For  as  it  is  particu¬ 
lar  cafes  that  bring  general  lawrs  under  confidera- 
tion,  it  will  be  no  novelty,  if  even  in  fo  great  a 
matter  as  the  fecurity  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft, 
a  flaw  be  difcovered,  when  every  body  thought  it 
was  fecured  beyond  poflibility  of  danger.  1  have 
heard  from  thofe  who  were  prefent,  that  my  lord 
chief  juftice  Pratt,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  upon  Mr.  Wilkes’s  cafe,  faid,  that  the  ob¬ 
jection  taken  to  the  warrant  of  commitment  that  it 
did  not  bear,  that  it  proceeded  upon  an  informa¬ 
tion  on  oath,  or  fome  other  ground  of  that  nature, 
appeared  to  his  lordlhip  to  have  great  weight,  if  it 
had  been  new,  and  the  matter  intire  :  but  that  it 
had  been  determined  in  -point,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
warrant  for  committing  Sir  William  Wyndham 
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to  the  Tower  for  high  treafon  ;  and  they  mull  fol¬ 
low  that  precedent.  It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
only  one,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  that 
was  mentioned  to  that  point,  upon  the  oceafion. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  me,  who  underhand  no¬ 
thing  of  law,  to  look  into  that  cafe  :  And  therefore 
I  lhall  content  myfelf  with  believing,  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  it,  that  it  is  an  authority  which  goes 
to  prove,  that  a  magiftrate  need  not  fet  forth  in 
his  warrant  of  commitment,  what,  or  whether  it 
proceeds  upon  any  information,  or  other  ground 
'  of  that  nature.  And  if  this  be  the  law,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  W  eftminfter-Hall,  and  confirmed  by  the 
late  decifion,  it  fhould  be  confidered,  if  laying  au¬ 
thorities  out  of  the  cafe,  there  are  found  princi¬ 
ples  to  fupport  it  j  or  if  it  were  not  better  to  amend 
the  law.  And  as  I  hope  gentlemen,  efpecially  thole 
of  the  legi fiat ure,  will  think  of  it,  I  fhould  be  the 
more  delirous  to  hear  what  the  gentlemen  of  the 
profeflion  have  to  fay  upon  the  fubjedt,  in  the  way 
of  reafon,  independent  of  precedents ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly,  I  fnould  wifh  for  a  better  account  of  the 
late  deoate  and  opinion  upon  this  point,  than  that 
winch  was  in  the  news-papers.  I  cannot  however 
nelp  laying,  that  if  there  was  no  other  precedent 
than  that  of  Sir  William  Wyndham’s  cafe,  it  was 
paying  a  very  high  deference  to  one  iingle  decifion, 
to  follow  it,  if  the  principles  or  it  were  in  any  de¬ 
gree  doubtful'  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  before 
whom  the  late  ciucfcion  was.  I  don’t  know  wThat 
Vvas  the  coui  1,  or  wno  were  the  judges,  that  pro¬ 
nounced  tne  decifion  in  Sir  William  Wyndham’s 
pafe ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  would  have  been  any 
indignity  to  them,  to  have  had  a  fingle  folitary  pre¬ 
cedent,  upon  a  great  conftitutional  point,  reviewed, 
or  even  reverfed,  if  found,  upon  getting  better 
lights,  to  have  been  erroneous,  by  fuccdTors  as 
eminent  foi  their  learning  and  abilities,  as  diftin- 
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guifhed  by  their  modefty,  and  refpeft  for  thofe 
who  had  been  before  them ;  which,  perhaps,  in  this 
inftance,  was  not  fo  ufeful  to  the  public,  as  it  was 
ornamental  to  themfelves.  I  think  queflions  of 
fuch  importance  might  well  bear  repeated  difcuf- 
fions,  before  they  came  to  be  thoroughly  fettled. 
And  though  I  have  always  heard  that  precedents 
make  law,  yet  I  cud  not  imagine  fingle  ones  were 
of  fuch  force,  but  if  it  is  lo,  I  fhall  hereafter 
have  a  gi eater  reverence  than  I  have  fometimes  ex- 
prefied  for  a  doctrine  which  I  have  heard  much 
ridiculed  and  complained  of,  that  nothing  fhould 
be  done  without  a  precedent:  a  ■maxim  that  is 
fometimes  very  troublefome  even  in  parliament, 
where  precedents  are  not  always  fo  binding.  Be¬ 
fore  now  I  thought  it  abfurd  enough  to  require  a 
precedent  for  what  perhaps  never  had  an  example  ; 
or  to  give  fuch  a  weight  to  want  of  precedents,  as 
would  for  ever  have  prevented  any  from  having 
been  made,  if  the  rule  had  always  been  obferved. 
But  if  one  precedent  is  to  exclude  all  future  invefti- 
gation  of  principles,  I  own  too  much  care  cannot 
be  had  in  making  any.  And  to  prevent  further 
bad  confequences  of  the  precedent  of  late  relied 
upon  and  allowed,  if  it  appears  to  be  of  a  dangerous 
tendency,  the  legiflature,  it  is  to  ,be  hoped,  will 
review  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft.  I  own  I  was  fur- 
prifed  the  fir  ft  time  I  read  that  aft  with  attention, 
to  find,  that  the  foie  obi  eft  of  it  was  to  give  a 
more  fpeedy  and  effectual  remedy  for  obtaining  a 
difcharge  from  illegal  imprifonment,  and  that  it 
did  not  eftablifh  any  cautions  or  reftraints  to  pre¬ 
vent  groundlefs  and  illegal  commitments,  which 
did  not  to  me  appear  to  come  up  to  the  rubric  of 
the  act.  Prevention  is  in  all  cafes  better  than 
remedy  •,  but  efpecially  when  the  cafe  is  of  that 
kind  that  no  remedy  can  fully  repair  the  wrong ; 
which  is  certainly  true  as  to  liberty.  Finding  there- 
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fore  nothing  of  that  fort  in  the  aft,  I  concluded 
that  the  common  law,  or  former  ftatutes,  had  fuffi- 
ciently  fecured  againft  imprifonment,  at  lead;  fo  far 
as  a  proper  caution  in  the  manner  and  caufe  of  com¬ 
mitment  could  go.  In  this  I  was  daily  confirmed, 
by  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  magiftrates  requefting  information  upon 
oath  to  ground  warrants  of  commitment.  And 
there  I  refted  content,  having  never  had  occafion, 
on  any  particular  account,  to  make  further  inquiry, 
or  to  get  better  information.  What  has  lately  hap¬ 
pened  excited  my  attention,  and  I  am  afraid  has 
given  me  reafon  to  believe  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft 
is  really  defective  in  the  particular  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  at  firft  reading  to  be  lame,  if  the  ob¬ 
jection  which  then  occured  to  me  was  not,  as  I 
thought  it  certainly  muft  have  been,  obviated 
or  removed  by  feme  other  ftatute,  or  by  the  courfe 
and  practice  of  the  law.  If  the  thing  ftrikes  ethers 
in  the  fame  light,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  pafs  longer 
unattended  to.  When  it  is  confidered  in  how  ma¬ 
ny,  and  what  fort  of  hands  the  power  of  commit¬ 
ment  is  lodged  in  this  country,  and  the  tediouf- 
neis  even  of  the  remedy  by  Habeas  Corpus,  for 
returning  which  for  a  diftance  above  ioo  miles 
the  ftatute  allows  twenty  days,  with  the  expcnce  of 
the  journey  of  the  prifoner,  which  muft  be  paid, 
and  fecurity  given  for  the  charges  of  the  journey 
back,  if  he  is  remanded,  and  which  is  not  theleaft 
of  all,  the  difficulty  there  may  be  to  recover  dama¬ 
ges  from  iome  who  may  be  guilty  of  ralfe  impri- 
ionment :  it  may  appear  not  to  be  unreafonable, 
that  as  much  caution  ffiould  be  had  to  prevent  il¬ 
legal  or  groundlefs  commitments  as  the  public 
fafety  can  admit  of.  And  whether  that  is  the  cafe, 
if  any  inferior  magiftrate  and  juftice  of  the  peace 
has  a  power  to  commit  his  fellow  fubjeft,  by  a 
warrant  bearing  nothing  but  the  magiftrate’s  own 
—  -  hf  2  affirm  a- 
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affirmation,  or  charge,  that  the  perfon  is  guilty, 
is  fubmitted  to  the  cool,  the  fober,  and  the  fage, 
who  will  always  feel  this  truth, 
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Queries,  with  their  anfwers ,  on  the  conflitutional  office 
of  king ,  confined  to  his  fpeeches  to  parliament. 

I  Imagine  the  reafon  why  an  anfwer  was  not  given 
immediately  to  the  queries  which  formerly  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  papers,  and  to  which,  as  defired,  the 
printers  have  once  more  afforded  a  place,  is  not  that 
they  are  unanfwerahle ,  but  that  it  has  been  thought, 
that,  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  the  conftitution, 
they  anfwered  themfelves  :  and  that  in  that  view  they 
certainly  put  the  affair  alluded  to  in  the  flrongefl 
light.  But  in  condefcenfion  to  the  author  of  them, 
you  may  again  reprint  them  with  thefe  anfwers. 

Q,  i.  Whether  the  king  perfonally  prefent  and 
fpeaking  to  both  houfes  affembled  in  the  high  court 
of  parliament,  is  not  as  fully  in  the  exercife  of  his 
kingly  office  as  when  he  is  reprefented  by  a  judge  in 
Weftminfter-Hall. 

Anfwer  to  quere  i.  The  king  perfonally  prefent 
and  fpeaking  to  both  houfes  affembled  in  the  high 
court  of  parliament,  is  fully  in  the  exercife  of  his 
kingly  office  •,  but  he  is  not  at  all  in  it  when  he  is 
reprefented  by  a  judge  in  Weftminfter-hall.  The 
conflitutional  government  of  the  kingdom  is  exe¬ 
cuting  itfelf,  when  the  king’s  courts,  not  only  in 
Weftminfter-hall,  but  in  the  loweft judicature  in  the 
kingdom,  are  dilpenfingjuftice,  in  the  proper  form 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  judges 
reprefent  the  king’s  perfon ;  they  are  veiled  with  his 
authority,  and  ad  in  his  name  ;  but  may  ad  in  their 
own  proper  perfon,  and  are  perfonally  and  individually 
reiponfible  for  what  they  fay  or  do.  When  the  Icing 

perfonally 


perfonally  prefent  in  parliament ,  pronounces  a  fpeecli 
with  his  own  royal  mouth  from  the  throne  *5  or  when 
any  where  elfe  he  does  the  perfonal  aCl  of  -ufing  his 
own  royal  hand,  in  the  royal  fignature,  or  any  other 
writing  in  execution  of  the  royal  functions,  he  is 
certainly  in  the  exercife  of  his  kingly  office.  But,  by 
the  wifdom  of  this  conftitution,  no  ait  of  the  kingly 
office^  whether  oral  or  graphical ,  is  confidered  as 
the  perfonal  a 51  of  the  fovereign  ;  nor  is  or  can  be 
imputed  to  his  majefty  perfonally  and  individually . 
All  regal  aits  of  zvhatever  kind  are  the  aits  of  the 
minifters  of  the  crown,  by  whofe  advice  the  king 
is  conjii  tut  ion  ally  bound  to  ait,  and  only  can  ait  le¬ 
gally  ;  and  they  are  perfonally  and  individually  ref- 
ponfible  lor  them.  Nor  can  they  proteit  them- 
felves  from  the  confequences  of  the  imputation,  by 
Iheltering  themfelves  under  the  perfonality  of  the 
king’s  ait.  The  conftitution  rejeits  that  defence. 
Exprefs  and  pofitive  diftent,  and  quitting  the  fer- 
vice,  is  the  only  legal  cover  againft  the  imputation. 
Refponjibility '  is  the  neceffary  attendant  of  the  fer- 
vice^  wnich  gives  tne  capacity  to  advife.  Individual 
fubjeils  may  have  political  characters,  but  they  have 
no  per f on  but  their  natural  one.  To  that  every 
ail  which  is  imputable  to  them  is  afcnbed.  In  that 
they  muft  bear  the  conferences.  The  king,  as 
well  as  other  men,  has  his  natural  perfon  •  but  he 
ha^  a  political  one  too  j  and  in  the  *  exercife  of  the 
royal  functions  the  latter  abforbs  the  former.  The 
king’s  natural  perfon  the  conftitution  hardly  knows~ 
infomuch,  that  the  king  never  dies,  though  the  fo¬ 
vereign,  as  well  as  the  iubjeft,  obeys  the  laws' of 
mortality.  To  the  king’s  political  perfon  only  all 
regal  ails  are  afcribed;  and  the  minifters  of  the 
crown  compofe  that  political  perfon,  much  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  to  the  fame  effeil,  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  a  corporation  make  up  the  oo- 
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the  feal  of  the  corporation.  The  lawyers  fay,  the 

cro\yn  is  a  corporation \  in  the  language  of  the  con- 
ftitution  it  is  a  political  perfon ,  ieveral  and  diftinft 
from  the  natural  perfon  of  the  fovereign ;  a  real  but 
a  iort  of  invifible  entity ,  which  appears  no  where 
but  in  the  minifters  of  government.  It  apis  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  royal  functions ,  and  mold  ufually  fpeaks 
by  the  feals.  Hence  it  is  the  maxim  of  the  confti- 
tution,  that  the  king  is  not  allowed  to  do  any  thing 
in  his  own  perfon  ;  nay  not  fo  much  as  to  draw  and 
feal  the  commiffions  of  thofe  that  are  to  aft  in  his 
name,  and  under  his  authority.  The  royal  iigna- 
ture  alone  does  not  perfeft  or  compleat  any  regal 
aft.  They  mu  ft  all  be  counterfigned  by  a  proper 
officer  of  ftate,  in  the  department  to  which  the  bu- 
finefs  they  relate  to  belongs.  It  is  as  a  neceffaty  con- 
fequence  of  this  principle  of  the  conftitution,  that 
the  v/ell  known  (but  perhaps  very  generally  mifun- 
derftood)  adage  has  been  received,  that  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong.  The  diftinftion  is  the  true  foundation 
of  the  conftitutional  freedom  of  debate  tint  parli¬ 
ament  \  to  which  nothing  is  more  fubjeft  than  the 
fpeeches  from  the  throne.  And  it  is  no  lefs  remark- 
.  able,  than  it  is  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  in  debating 
upon  the  king’s  fpeeches,  it  is  againfl  order  fo 
much  as  to  mention  the  crown,  or  the  name  of  the 
king,  on  to  afcribe  the  fpeech  to  the  king  perfonally. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  members  may  not  be  (hack- 
led  with  a  falfe  refpeft  for  the  perfon  of  the  king, 
or  awed  from  fpeaking  their  mind  upon  the  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  with  as  much  freedom  as  they 
.  would  upon  any  other  minijlerial  all  whatever.  The 
diftinftion  is  aifo  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the 
liberty  of  speech  without  doors,  and  or  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  All  thefe,  every  one 
will  admit,  are  effential  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
conftitution,  and  of  all  thofe  valuable  rights  and 

privileges  which  depend  upon  it.  If  tne  diftinftion 
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IS  deftroyed,  or  the  principle  of  it  weakened,  the 
‘conftitution  is  diffolved.  There  is  an  end  of  our 
LIBERTY;  and  the  moft  /acred  guard  is  removed, 
which  the  wifdom  of  the  conftitution  has  placed 
about  the  throne,  to  refcue  and  protect  the  per/on 
of  the  fovereign  from,  and  to  fecure  his  enjoyment 
of  the  crown,  againft  the  dangerous  confequences  of 
illegal  ads  of  power  ^  the  exercifeof  th  royal  functions . 
This  is  effectually  done,  by  imputing  thofe  ads  to 
minifters ,  and  levelling  their  effeds,  not  againft 
the  king  but  againft  his  minifters,  who  are  the  truf- 
tees  of  the  conftitution ,  and  refponfible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  regal  office.  Of  thefe  principles 
this  very  fhort  illu fixation  may  be  added,  that,  fo 
far  as  the  conftitution  can  inftrud  us,  there  cannot 
be  the  leaft  doubt,  Jbut  that  the  moment  after  the 
king  has  pronounced  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  any 
member  of  either  houfc  of  parliament  may,  if  the 
cafe  deferves  it,  move  to  addrds  the  crown,  de¬ 
firing  his  majefty  to  inform  them  who  adviled  him 
to  make  that  fpeech.  Or,  if  they  know  the  minifter 
who  did  it,  they  may  diredly  move  to  impeach 
him  for  advifmg  his  majefty  to  make  fuch  a  fpeech. 
And  as  the  fpeech  itfelf  would  be  matter  of  the 
charge,  the  higheft  aggravation  of  it  would  be, 
that  the  minifter  had  abufed  his  fovereign,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  royal  lips  convey  to  the  parliament*  and  to 
the  people  of  the  realm,  things  that  ought  not  to 
have  come  from  the  throne,  or  proceeded  from  the 
crown.  There  is  the  higheft  reafen  to  believe  that 
thofe  who  know  the  moft  of  the  conftitution,  and 
are  beft  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  parliament,  will  afient  to  'this  pofition  : 
and  it  it  is  a  true  one,  it  is  thought  it  fully  proves 
all  that  has  been  advanced. 

Qi  2.  Whether  the  fpeech  delivered  by  his 
majefty  from  the  throne,  is  not  as  much  his  own 
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ipeech  as  that  of  the  right  hon.  lord  chief  juftice 
i’ratt,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas  ? 

Aniwer  toQc2.  Agreeable  to  the  principles 
mentioned,  and,  it  is  hoped,  eftabliihed,  in  the 
aniwer  to  the  firft  quere,  and  in  the  fenle  and  mean¬ 
ing  thereof  (but  nootherwife)  the  fpeech  delivered 
by  his  majefty  from  the  throne,  is  not  at  all  his 
cwn  ipeech.  That  of  the  right  hon.  lord  chief  juftice 
Pratt,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  com - 
mon  picas,  is  his  own ,  and  his  only.  Pie  is  anlwcr- 
able  ior  his  Ipeech,  as  the  whole  court  is  for  the 
opinion  pronounced  by  them,  to  which  they  affent  ^ 
and  no  other  is  or  can  he  anfwerable,  either  for  the 
opinion,  or  the  ipeech  in  which  it  is  delivered, 
P  or  every  fubjedt  adts  in  his  cwn  proper  perfon^  and 
is  per  fondly  and  individually  refponfible  for  what  he 
fays  and  does.  The  king  adts,  as  by  nature  he 
muft,  in  his  natural perfon  ;  but  the  adfs  of  the  royal 
functions  are  aferibed  to  his  political  perfon  only  ; 
and  his  miniftry,  not  himfelf,  is  refponfible  for  all* 
even  the  mofi  perfonal  adts  of  the  crown,  in  the 
kingly  office, 

Qc  3 •  Whether  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  told  lord 
chief  juftice  Pratt  that  he  had  proftituted  the  honour 
of  his  court,  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  infamous 
fallacy,  and  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
him,  his  lordfhip  would  not  have  committed  him 
to  Newgate  for  that  contempt,  notwithftanding  any 
privilege  ? 

Aniwer  to  CP  3.  If  any  body  was  to  tell  a  lord 
chief  juftice,  or  any  judge,  fitting  in  judgment, 
that  he  had  proftituted  the  honour  of  his  court, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  an  infamous  fallacy,  and  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him  ;  his  lordfnip, 
or  that  other  judge,  would,  if  he  did  what  was 
right ,  certainly  proceed  according  to  law ,  to  cen- 
fure  fuch  an  indecent  and  criminal  impertinence,  and 
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Indignity  to  the  court.  But  if  a  perfon  was  to  tell, 
and  to  prove  to  any  judge,  that  a  iervant  or  officer 
of  the  court,  or  any  other  perfon,  had  proftituted 
the  honour  of  his  court,  and  had  impofed  upon 
him  an  infamous  fallacy,  in  itfelf  very  culpable, 
and  doubly  fo  for  making  the  judge,  by  deception 
and  impofition,  utter  it;  and  that  the  fame  perfon 
had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him,  the  judge  would 
puhi'fh  the  perfon  really  guilty  of  the  wrong,  and 
thank  the  perfon  who  detected  and  proved  it. 

4.  Whether  the  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
are  the  only  part  of  magiftracy  that  may  be  vili¬ 
fied,  inlulted,  and  libelled  with  impunity  ? 

Anfwer  to  Quere  4.  The  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons  (if  they  were  all  magiftr cites ,  which  they  are 
net ,  though  they  be  governors )  are  not  the  only* 
becaufe  there  is  net  any  part  of  magiftracy  that 
may  be  vilified,  infulted,  and  libelled  with  .  impu¬ 
nity.  But  according  to  the  laws  of  this  country ,  no 
perfon  can  be  punifhed  but  for  an  offence  of  which 
he  is  convicted.  The  law,  and  not  an  hue  and  cry , 
founded  in  great  ignorance ,  and  propagated  with 
much  malice,  determines  what  is  an  offence.  A  legal 
trial  is  the  only  thing  that  can  produce  convidlion  ; 
and  after  that  is  the  time  for  punijhment  to  follow. 
That  a  trial  may  be  fair ,  it  ought  to  be  impartial 
and  unprejudiced.  But  if  a  man  is  prejudiced  and 
condemned,,  before  he  is  judicially  accufed ,  there  is 
an  end  of  juftice ;  and  all  writings  and  fpeeches 
that  tend  to  produce  that  effeft  are  dangerous  and 
illegal,  not  inferior  in  criminality  and  mifehief  to 
any  offence  againft  which  they  can  be  pretended  to 
be  pointed.  No  honeft  or  humane  man  will  be 
concerned  in  fuch  practices  ;  and  government ,  not 
only  ii  it  is  juft ,  but  if  it  is  wife ,  wdl  be  fo  far 
from  tiling,  countenancing,  or  encouraging  them, 
that  it  will;  to  the  litnloft  of  its  power,  check,  lup- 
pi els,  and  prevent  them.  1  he  law  requires  that 
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it  fo  Quid,,  and  the  honour  of  government  Is  concerned 
that  it  do. 

The  king  has  above  him  the  law  (by 

WHICH  HE  IS  CONSTITUTED  KING)  AND 
THE  PARLIAMENT. 


ivi  anjwer  to  the  four  foolifj  queries  twice  publifloed 

in  the  papers. 

1 ft-  T  H  E  king  fpeaking  to  both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament  is  fully  in  the  exercife  of  his  kindly  office 
Agreed  ?  ° 

2d.  The  fpeech  delivered  by  his  majefty  is  the 
fpeech  of  the  minifter,  advifed  and  made  by  him, 
.tor  which  he  is  refponfible  ;  whereas  lord  C.  J, 
Pratt  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  hands  himfelf,  and  all  his  brethren,  re¬ 
fponfible  for  that  opinion  ? 

3d.  Minifters  may  proftitute  the  honour  of  roy¬ 
alty  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  royalty  itfslf 

4th.  The  lords  and  commons,  or  one  member 
of  either  houfe  may,  and  if  true ,  ought  to  declare 
that  a  king’s  fpeech  contains  fallacy,  and  an  addrefs 
may  be  moved  to  his  majefty,  in  confequence,  to 
know  who  advifed  it.  If  fuch  an  affertion  could 
be  deemed  a  libel  on  the  facred  perfon  of  majefty,  it 
could  not  be  advanced  with  impunity  in  either 
houfe,  any  more  than  it  could  out  of  parliament. 


Opinion  of  the  Craftfr 


man 


fpeech. 


concerning 


the  king 


tv’s 


T  IT  E  Craftfman,  the  advocate  and  champion 
formerly  of  thole  who  now  conftitute  almoft  wholly 
the  adminiflration,  in  his  No.  205.  Vol.  6.  has 
thefe  words  :  c  as  princes  never  fpeak  to  their  peo- 
c  pie  but  inform  (that  is,  in  royal  proclamations,  de- 
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c  derations ,  and  fpeeches  from  the  throne )  fo  they 
4  oup-ht  always  to  calculate  them  in  luch  a  manner, 
c  as  °to  bear  "the  ftridefi  examination ,  and  to  take 
c  the  utmoft  care,  that  nothing  repugnant  to  truth 
c  be  contained  in  them  ;  for,  otherwife,  no  com- 
4  munications  from  the  throne  will  have  any  weight 
«  with  the  people He  then  proceeds  to  quote  the 
preamble  to  the  1 5th  article  of  impeachment  againft 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  which  runs  thus  : 

4  That  whereas  the  dignity  and  fupport  of  the 
4  imperial  crown  of  thefe  realms,  has,  in  all  ages, 
4  greatly  depended  on  the  wifdom  and  truth  of  the 
4  communications  made  from  the  throne ,  efpecially 
4  in  parliament ,  as  the  fure  and  only  means  where  - 
4  by  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm  can  receive 
4  the  fincere  and  faithful  advice  of  their  people^  in 
4  matters  of  the  higheft  importance,  and  which,  by 
4  the  fundamental  laws  and  conftitution  of  this  cm- 

O 

4  vernment,  ought  to  be  inviolably  obferved  as  the 
4  facred  band  of  the  duty  and  affeftion  of  fubjefts 
4  to  their  fovereign.  And  whereas  by  the  moil 
4  antient  and^known  laws  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  in  - 
4  difpenfibiy  incumbent  on  the  great  officers  of  the 
4  Hate,  that  furround  the  throne^  to  maintain,  as  far 
4  as  in  them  lies,  the  facrednefs  of  the  royal  word 
4  on  all  occafions,  it  being  moft  apparent,  that  the 
4  greater!  diffonour  to  the  throne,  and  the  greateft 
4  danger  to  thefe  kingdoms,  muff  inevitably  enfue, 
4  whenever  that  fountain  of  truths  by  wicked  conn - 
4  fds,  fhali  be  in  any  degree  corrupted ,  and  thereby 
lofe  its  jiff  influence  and  neceffary  authority, 
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Then  follows,  as  I  have  exixafted  it  from  the 
article  irfelf,  that,  ‘  He  the  laid  Robert,  See.  was 
4  not  only  wanting  in  the  difcharge  of  that  duty  to 
‘  his  fovereign  which  became  his  high  ftation,by  not 
‘  advifmg  aga'mft,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  in  all 
*  events,  by  not  preventing  even  any  intimation 

‘  from 
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from  the  throne  to  the  parliament,  which  was  not 
c  conformable  to  the  exaefeft  truth  and  impartia- 
d  lity,  but  taking  advantage  of  his  ready  aceefs  to  her 

*  majefty ,  and  his  exorbitant  influence  in  her  councils , 

1  did  prepare ,  form ,  and  concert ,  together  with  other 
‘  falfe  and  evil  counfellors ,  fpeeches  and  decla - 

*  rations  to  be  made  by  her  majefty  from  the  throne  to 

on  parliament,  on  the  ftubjebl  of  the  f aid  negociation 

*  of  peace ,  &/  advife  her  majefty  to  make  the 

6  fame  to  her  parliament,  &c.  &c.  &cd 

c  By  all  which  wicked ,  treacherous  and  unexampled 

*  councils ,  he  the  laid  Robert,  &c.  did  mofi 

‘  bafely ,  ungratefully ,  fcandaloujly  abufe  the  fa- 

*  iwr  of  his  royal  miftrefs ,  by  means  of  autho - 
£  rity  did  miflead  her  parliament  into  groundlefs  and 
c  fatal  refolutions ,  &c.  &c.  &c.5 

The  principal  managers  of  this  impeachment, 
and  who  had  the  reputation  of  having  drawn  up 
the  articles  of  it,  were  the  late  earl  of  Orford,  then 
Mr,  Walpole,  and  the  prefent  earl  of  Bath,  then 
Mr.  Pulteney.  The  authority  of  two  fuch  emi¬ 
nent  perfonages  muft  be  prevalent  to  convince  the 
impartial,  that  it  was  fofar  from  being  then  efteemed 
an  high  mifdemeanor,  or  even  any  difrefpeft  to  the  " 
crown,  that  it  was  moll  warrantable  and  conftitu- 
tional  to  conclude,  and  publicly  declare,  that  the 
minifters  were  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  authors 
or  advifers  of  the  fpeeches  delivered  from  the  throne  ^ 
that  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  accordingly  relponfible 
to  the  people  for  making  his  fovereign  the  publisher 
of  falfehocd  and  prevarication ,  in  the  formal  exercife 
cf  her  office ,  from  the  throne  ;  and  that  it  was  a 
proper  charge  of  high  treafon  to  be  brought  again  ft 
a  minifter,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  cover  his 
own  mifmanagements,  and  to  fereen  himfelf,  by 
involving  his  royal  miftrefs  in  fuch  a  guilt. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  minifters  will 
never  again  have  the  infolence  to  make  the  regal 

cfyar  abler 
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chara&er  fubfervient  to  their  felfifh  refentments,  to 
their  fecurity  and  interefts.  Whatever  meafures , 
and  whatever  condutt  they  fhall  find  it  necefTary  to 
approve,  let  it  be  no  more  their  mean  and  paltry 
artifice,  to  fandify  them,  by  pretending  that  they 
are  the  kings  meafures  and  the  king’s  conduct.  Can 
they  be  fo  infatuated  as  to  flatter  themfelves,  that 
the  nation  has  forgotten  how  formerly,  when  they 
(being  patriots)  oppofed  the  meafures  of  the  admi- 
niftration,  right  or  wrong,  for  twenty  years  toge¬ 
ther,  with  the  fon  of  their  king  profefledly  at  their 
head  ;  it  was  then  their  necefTary  and  only  plea  for 
their  juftification,  that  they  did  not,  nor  ought  to 
be  underftood  to  intend  to  oppofe  the  crown,  but 
the  minifter  alone  ?  They  cannot  furely,  with  any 
colour  of  juftice,  and  with  confiftency,  refufe  to 
admit  from  the  North  Briton  the  fame  explanation 
of  his  oppofition  to  the  prefent  miniflers,  that  they 
profeffed  and  laid  claim  to  heretofore,  to  palliate 
their  own  :  and  they  muft  be  forced  to  allow,  from 
the  quotation  of  the  article  of  impeachment  above- 
mentioned,  that  it  is  no  new  dodrine  to  infill  that 
the  minifter  is  anfwerable  to  the  people  for  the  vera¬ 
city  of  all  the  tads  declared  officially  from  the  throne ; 
and  confequently,  that  when  the  fpeech  (hall  depart 
ever  fo  little  from  the  ftrideft  adherence  to  truth, 
it  may  be  argued  upon  and  expofed,  conftitutionally\ 
towards  the  condemnation  of  the  minifter,  without 
any  diminution  of  that  refped,  which  always  fliould 
be  paid  to  the  crown,  itfclf,  and  which  more  par¬ 
ticularly  is  due  to  the  perfon  of  the  moft  virtuous 
and  amiable  prince  who  now  wears  it. 

Tiie  Crafnman,  that  zealous  iupporter  of  liberty, 
with  .whom  I  began,  concludes  another  of  his  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  following  words,  moft  applicable  to  the 
prefent  times c  Every  Engliftiman  has  a  right,  by 
4  our  laws,  to  judge  and  debate  thefe  affairs  ;  and 
I  am  lure  his  rnajefty  will  abhor  the  thoughts  of 

‘  abridging 
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abridging  this  liberty,  though  weak  and  wicked 
*■  men  endeavour  to  lcreen  themfelves  under  the 

‘  protection  of  his  facred  name,’ 

A  Lover  qf  Truth. 


Further  JlriElures  on  the  king’s  fpeech. 

DURING  the  >.  adtniniftration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  there  were  ftrong  debates  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  on  the  fubjeft  of  keeping  up  a  large 
funding  army  in  time  of  peace.  Sir  Robert  was  in 
no  humour  of  thinking  to  reduce  tne  anny,  becaufe 
he  very  well  knew  tne  larger  it  was,  the  more  coin- 
millions  he  fhould  have  at  his  difpofal,  and  confe- 
quently  the  more  friends  to  fupport  him. 

But  as  fome  plaufible  pretext  was  neceffary  to  fet 
a  face  on  the  affair,  he  trumped  up  a  ftory  which 
he  put  into  the  king’s  fpeech,  and  his  majeiry  very 
gravely  and  unknowingly  delivered  it  to  both  houies 

of  parliament.  _  , 

His  maiefty,  among  other  things,  acquainted  them, 

he  had  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  had  con¬ 
certed  to  invade  thefe  kingdoms  in  favour  o*  me 

pretender.  ,  , 

As  foon  as  ever  the  emperors  ambanadoi  at  cur 

court  heard  of  it,  he  wrote  directly  an  account  o 
it  to  his  matter,  who  very  loon  fent  him  back  an  or¬ 
der  to  repair  immediately  to  court,  and  defire  au¬ 
dience  to  the  king,  and  to  affure  him,  upon  tne 
faith  and  honour  of  a  crowned  heau,  ne  nevcn 

l'uch  a  thought  or  defign.  , 

Several  leading  men  in  tne  houfe,  feme  oi^wnom 

are  ftill  living,  made  no  fcruple  of  accuung  Sir 
Robert  with  having  been  the  occafion  ci  tne  mg  s 
uttering  a  falfehood  •,  and  yet  neitner  themfelves  or 
their  papers  were  ever  feized  upop  t  nor  did  c  m 
king  think  it  an  infult  offered  to  himieir,  that  hey 
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charged  hisminifter  with  having  mifinformed  him  ; 
for  it  was  thought,  his  majefty  was  afterwards  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  falfehood 

W.  W. 


The  fame  fubjeEt  continued. 

I  T  is  an  eftablilhed  doctrine  in  our  government 
that  the  K.  can  do  no  wrong.  Why  ihould  it  not  alfo 
be  under ftood,  that  the  R.  cannot  ipeak  wrong  ? 
K— s  have  fometimes  been  over-perfuaded  by  their 
minifters  and  favourites,  to  take  the  blame  of  their 
mifconduft  ;  but  the  Englifh  parliament  and  peo¬ 
ple  have  always  dffregarded  that  fubterfuge,  and 
aherted  it  to  be  their  right,  to  examine  and  to 
punifh  the  minifter’s  mifconduft.  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
under  all  the  cenfure  he  lay  for  corruption,  and  for 
the  convention,  and  other  parts  of  his  miniftry,  con- 
ftitutionally  and  nobly  faid,  ‘  he  fcorned  to  fculk 
‘  behind  the  throne,  and  held  himfelf  to  be  relpon- 
‘  fible  for  what  was  done  and  fpoke  in  his  admi- 

niftration.  The  great  ftatefman  of  this  acre 
adopted  the  fame  fentiment,  and  much  is  he  to  be 
commended  for  it ;  though  a  few  fycophants  or 

*  c  .  country,  endeavoured  to 

miireprefent  his  words  and  his  meaning.  ' 

The  houfes  of  parliament  have  eftablilhed  the 

doftnne  of  the  fpeeches  from  the  throne,  bein*  the 

minister’s  ;  and  a  right  view  of  the  parliamentary 

debates  will  plainly  fhew  the  parliament’s  affection 

and  life  °f  thh  doctrine.  I  would  not  be  under- 

itood  to  aim  at  juftifying  indecent  reflections,  or 

any  fort  of  abufe  of  this  doctrine ;  but  while  we  do 

enjoy  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing  iVhat  we 

funk  about  our  religion,  laws,  and  government, 

(fubje-c  only  to  tne  judgment  of  the  law  when  we 

exceeci  our  bounds)  to  which  liberty  our  preferit 
rellPIOn.  nrirl  •  r 


'government  ere  in  a  oreat  men- 
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fure  owing.  1  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  whe¬ 
ther  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  are  bound 
to  receive  all  that  is  delivered  from  the  throne,  or 
declared  by  proclamation,  with  filent  reverence, 
implicit  faith,  approbation  and  fubmiflion  ?  and 
whether  it  is  abfolutely  unlawful  for  individuals  to 
talk,  or  to  write  about  things  which  are  reprefented 
and  declared  (as  it  is  humbly  underftood)  to  the 
parliament  and  people,  by  fpeech  or  proclama¬ 
tion  ?  It  it  is  not  ablolutely  unlawful,  how  far  may 
individuals  go,  and  no  further  ?  Where  is  the  line 
to  be  laid?  Perhaps  it  -may,  at  lait,  after  much 
difcuffion,  be  laid,  our  courts  of  juftice  are  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  all  afts, 
writings  and  fpeeches,  that  concern  any  part  or 
branch  of  the  government ;  and  to  them  and  our 
juries  may  it  ever  belong. 

It  is  a  great  misiortune  and  hardlhip  upon  the 
people  to  have  their  reprefentatives  taken  perfonal- 
ly,  and  high  refentment  lliewn  for  their  pointing 
out  apparent  defeats  or  faults  in  the  miniftry  or 
adminiftration.  If  the  K.  though  he  a£ts  diredliy 
according  to  the  council  and  advice  of  the  minifters 
of  the  ftate,  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  their  advice  and 
their  addons  (as  they  are  properly  termed)  *,  when 
they  are  wrong,  why  is  he  to  take  and  bear  the 
blame  of  their  words,  as  the  fpeeches  and  procla¬ 
mations  are  univerfally  underftood  to  be  fettled  by, 
and  to  be  the  public  declarations  of  the  council  and 
minifters  of  the  ftate,  of  what  has  been  done,  or  is 
to  be  done,  with  refpedt  to  thefe  kingdoms  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  a  haughty  incon- 
fiderate  favourite  abufed  the  confidence  he  was 
honoured  with,  and  ufed  his  endeavours  to  fpread 
feme  unconftitutional  notions  of  prerogative  and 
government,  where  his  duty  to  his  k— g  and  coun¬ 
try  required  far  other  councils  *,  endeavours  which 
'have  occaficned  the  preferit  mifunderftandings,  and 

x  have 
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have  always  made  a  principal  part  of  the  high 


charges  againft  former  prefurnptuous  miniftcrs  and 
favourites.  .*  , 

Inftead  of  inftilling  fuch  notions,  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  recommended  the  hiftory  of  our  laws  and 
government,  and  the  writings  of  perfons  well  verfed 
in  our  conftitution  j  fuch  as  Cotton’s  treatife  upon 
conlultations  with  relpedt  to  marriage,  peace,  and 
war ;  even  Hale’s  pleas  of  the  crown,  p.  159.  Part 
of  the  good  lord  Clarendon’s  life  from  p.  178  to 
182  of  the  2d  vol.  Lord  Bacon,  Locke*  Acher- 
ley’s  Britannic  Conftitution  ^  and  from  p.  402  to 
405  of:  the  difcourfes  of  a  learned  and  good  judge, 
who  is  a  living  honour  to  his  country  and  to  man¬ 
kind.  For  thefe  and  other  writers  upon  our  go¬ 
vernment  are  thought  to  have  fliown  fufficiently- 

That  our  government  was  inftituted  for  the  good 
of  the  governed. 

That  the  prerogatives  are  only  to  refpedt  the 
people,  as  obferved  in  Shower’s  parliament  cafes, 
and  elfewhere;  and  particularly  as  to  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  making  peace  ancl  war  ;  that  war  cannot 
now  be  carried  on,  without  the  people’s  confent 
and  affiftance  •,  nor  a  peace  made  againft  their  in- 
tereft  and  approbation,  without  the  miriilters  being 
made  to  atone  for  it ;  of  which  many  recent  in- 
dancts  are  to  be  found  in  the  times  of  Charles  II. 
iVdliam  III.  and  George  I.  that  the  crown  of  Eng- 
>anj  is  a  trufi ,  and  tfie  principle  upon  which  it  was 
created  was,  the— Saks  Populi. 

That  the  officers  of  the  date,  though  nominated 
by  the  crown,  are  the  fervants  of  their  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  crown,  and  refponfible  to  their  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  to  the  crown. 

1  hat  the  good  and  happy  kings  of  England 
reign  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 

Pne  Godlike  empire  of  an  Englijh  king. 

kor  what  Leland  wrote  of  the  old  Britifh.  frhe 
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lifh  — -  amor  iibertatis — h<efit  in  lingua ,  in  fibris ,  in 
animo.  And  when  we  fpeak  of  the  K.  and  people, 
inftead  of  prerogative  and  fubjeCtion,  we  may  with 
more  propriety  ufe  the  expreffions.  The  power  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  according  to  the  titles  of— our  c  pe- 
c  tition  of  right,5  and — c  bill  of  rights.5  For  our 
government  is  founded  upon  old  northern,  natu¬ 
ral  reafons  and  rules,— de  minoribus ,  principes  con- 
fultant ,  de  majoribus  omnes~- and — quod  omnes  tan - 
git,  ab  omnibas  trattari. 

A.  Z. 


The  fame  fubjeff  continued . 

T  FI  E  king’s  fpeech  being  addrefied  to  the  lords 
and  commons  in  parliament  aflembled,  thefe  lords 
and  commons  in  parliament  aftembled,  muft,  in 
common  fenfe,  be  allowed  to  be  the  beft,  if  not  the 
only  judges,  of  the  point  at  prefent  fo  much  agi¬ 
tated,  whether  •  the  king’s  fpeech  is  the  king’s 
fpeech,  or  his  minifter’s. 

Whoever  looks  into  the  parliamentary  debates, 
will  find,  as  often  as  the  king’s  fpeech  has  been 
debated,  juft  as  often  the  doCtrine  was  advanced 
and  admitted  without  contradiction  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  houfes,  that  the  king’s  fpeech  was  not 
the  king’s,  but  the  minifter’s ;  and  this  not  as  a 
fibiio  juris ,  a  fiCtion  of  law,  to  give  freedom  to  the 
debate,  but  as  a  fundamental  conftitutional  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  minifter  may  be  impeached  for  what 
the  king  fays,  as  well  as  for  what  he  does  ;  which 
fhews  it  not  a  fiction  but  a  reality.  See  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  collection  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  debates. 

-♦  f--  1  ■  '  •  •.  •  '  , ,  ;  ’  :/  -  ;  i:  ■  ''  ' 
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Extract  from  the  late  'John  Duke  of  Argyle's  fpeech, 

upon  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king's  fpeech. 

Seffions  gth,  feptennial parliament ,  1 740. 

*  The  king’s  fpeech  is  always  in  this  houfc  con- 
c  fidered  as  the  fpeech  of  the  minifters ;  and  as  it 
‘  has  generally  been,  we  may  exped  it  always  will 
‘  be,  a  fhort  narrative  of  the  meafures  they  have 
‘  purified,  and  a  fort  of  panegyrick  upon  every 
‘  thing  they  have  done ;  therefore  we  ought  to  be 
‘  extremely  cautious  of  faying  any  thing  that  may 
‘  imply  a  tacit  approbation  of  any  thing  they  have 
4  done,  or  advifed  to  be  done.’ 

From  lord  Carteret's  fpeech  on  the  fame  motion. 

*  My  Lords, 

‘  jn  this  debate,  as  well  as  in  a  great  many  others, 

‘  I  find  fome  lords  are  mighty  apt  to  run  into  a 
‘  miftake,  which  is  of  the  moil  mifchievous  con- 

*  fequerice  in  all  parliamentary  inquiries.  They 
‘  cannot,  or  will  not,  diftinguifh  between  his  ma- 
‘  j.e%  and  his  minifters,  but  call  all  public  mea- 
‘  h-i!ies  his  majefty’s  meafures ;  and  from  thence 
‘  ftippofe,  that  thofe  who  find  fault  with  any  pub- 

‘  lie  meafure,  are  blaming  his  majefty’s  condud,  ■ 

‘  and  trefpafling  againft  that  duty  and  affedion 

*  they  owe  to  their  fovereign.  This,  my  lords,  is 
a  molt  unparliamentary  method  of  proceedings 

‘  *or  h  is  well  known,  that  his  majefty’s  name 
‘  ought  never  to  be  brought  into  any  of  our  de- 
‘  bateSi  When  we  take  his  majefty’s  fpeech  into 
‘  confideration,  though  we  have  heard  it  from  his 
‘  own  mouth,  yet  we  do  not  confider  it  as  his  ma- 
4  jefty’s  fpeech,  but  as  the  fpeech  of  his  minifters, 

‘  1  hough  we  were  in  our  private  capacity  convin- 
‘  ced,  that  his  majefty  had  fpoke  off  hand,  and 
6  without  premeditation  or  advifing  with  any  of 

O  2  ‘  his 
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4  his  minifters,  yet  when  we  come  to  confider  that 
4  fpeech  as  members  of  this  houfe,  we  are  to  com 
4  fider  it  as  the  fpeech  of  his  minifters,.  for  while 
4  they  continue,  they  are  anfwerable  to  parliament  . 
4  for  every  thing  the  king  does  or  fays  ;  and  if  they 
4  think  this  a  hardfhip,  they  may  eafily  avoid  it, 

4  or  get  off  on’t,  by  refufing  to  accept  of,  or  by 
4  throwing  up  their  employments.5 

From  lord  T — - — ’s  fpeech  upon  the  motion  of  an  ad- 

dr  efs  to  the  king's  fpeech,  6  fejfton ,  4  parliament. 

4  As  his  majefty’s  fpeech  from  the  throne  is  al- 
4  ways  in  this  houfe  underftood  to  be  a  fpeech  from 
4  the  minifters,  and  as  our  addrefs  by  way  of  anfwer 
4  to  that  fpeech  muff  confequently  be  fuppofed  an 
4  anfwer  to  the  minifters.5 

From  lord  IV— — 5 s  on  the  fame  motion . 

4  My  Lords. 

4  If  I  were  to  confider  his  rnajefty’s  fpeech  as  a 
4  fpeech  really  framed  by  himfeif,  and  without  the 
4  advice  of  any  of  his  minifters ;  but  it  is  well 
4  known  that  in  this  houfe  we  always  do,  nay  we 
4  cuo-ht  to  confider  his  majefty’s  fpeech  as  the  fpeech 
4  of  his  minifters.5 

From  the  duke  of  Ar gyle's  on  the  fame  motion . 

‘  As  a  great  man,  my  lords,  and  as  good  a 
‘  judge  of  our  conftitution  as  ever  fet  in  this  houfe, 

‘  often  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  minifters  were , 
‘  not.  they  ought  to  be,  the  advifers  of  every  fpeech 
6  the  king  makes  from  the  throne,  and  were  anfwer- 
‘  able  for  every  expreffion  made  ufe  of  upon  fuch 
<  occaficns.  W ho  was  the  author  or  drawer  up  of 
‘  the  ipeech  now  under  our  confideration  I  do  not 
‘  pretend  to  know ;  but  in  this  houfe,  my  lords, 

‘  we  are  not  to  fay  the  king,  we  muft  fuppofe  it  his 
‘  minifters.’ 

From 
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From  Mr.  P - y's,  now  E.  of  B.  on  the  fame  motion. 

*  Having  faid  thus  much,  I  .  .at orally  led  to 

‘  conlider  lone  exp  rdf ions,  boin  in  the  fpeech  and 
'  motion,  which  I  ms  t  own  I  did  not  at  full  hear 
‘  without  concern,  and  to  which  longer  conndera- 
‘  tion  has  not  yet  reconciled  me.  His  i  nr  jelly 
‘  mentions  heats  and  animolities :  Sir,  I  don’t  know 
‘  who  drew  his  fpeech  up,  but  whoever  he  was,  he 
‘  hiould  have  fpared  that  expreffion.  I  wilh  he 
‘  had  drawn  a  veil  over  the  heats  and  animolities 
that  mull  be  owned  once  fubfilled  upon  this  head, 
6  lor  I  am  fure  none  now  fubfift.  Tlierefore,  Sir, 
whoever  drew  up  this  fpeech  fhould  have  Ipared 
‘  this  expreffion.’ 

N.  B.  Here  is  a  plain  and  pofitive  contradidion 
in  point  of  fad. 

Thefe  few  extrads,  without  adding  more,  prove 
oeyond  a  doubt,  that  the  king’s  fpeech  is  by  par¬ 
liament  always  confidered  as  the  minifters  fpeech. 
On  no  point  whatever  has  thefenfe  of  parliament  been 
more  frequently  and  more  explicitly  declared:  and  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne(this  foundation  once  laid)  has 
been  treated  with  all  poffible  freedom,  charged  with 
all  fads,  as  well  as  with  falfe  reafoning.  Can  this  be 
legal,  conftitutional,  and  decent  in  parliament,  and 
every  where  elfe  illegal,  unponftitutional,  and  fedi- 
tious  ?  Surely  not.  Is  it  ine  pr, -/ilege  of  members 
of  parliament,  in  parliament  alfemblcd,  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  fovereign,  or  firft  magillrate,  in  the 
exercife  of  his  office?  Surely  not.  Can  it  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  freedom  of  debate,  or  can  it  promote 
the  difeovery  of  truth  in  argument,  to  confider 
things  different  from  what  they  are?  Surely  not. 
The  fpeech  from  the  throne,  therefore,  is  out  of 
parliament,  as  well  as  in  parliament,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  the  minifters  fpeech  ;  and  by  ever / 
ilibjed,  until  (there  is  a  law  declarative  of  the  con- 
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trary)  may  be  legally  and  decently  treated  as  luch. 
Upon  the  fame  principle,  though  the  king  declares 
war,  and  the  king  makes  peace,  yet  both  are  the 
common  topics  of  difcourfe  *,  and  every  one,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  ceremony,  applies  the  epithet  he  thinks 
they  defer ve.  One  damns  the  war,  another  curfes 
the  peace  ;  and  in  all  this,  no  indignity  is  fufpedted, 
much  lei's  intended,  to  be  offered  to  the  crown.  By 
virtue  of  a  political  hocus-pocus  in  our  mod  excel¬ 
lent  conditution,  the  f — — n  is  tranfubdantiated  into 
his  m— — -r ;  his  natural  functions,  it  is  true,  I 
think  are  allowed  to  be  his  own,  but  tor  the  political, 
vox  iff  preterea  nihil  Long  were  my  poor  brains 
puzzled  to  find  a  meaning  to  the  edablifhed  univer¬ 
sal  received  maxim,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Britifh 
conditution,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  But 
the  wonderful  powers  of  tranfubdantiation  make  it 
all  plain  and  eafy.  When  this  difcovery  was  made 
by  our  great  datefmen  I  know  not,  I  think  it  mud 
befincethe  year  1688,  for  before  that  bleifed  sera, 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  our  kings  could  do  wrong, 
as  well  as  the  meaneft  of  their  fubje&s.  But,  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  forry,  very  forry  I  am,  to  be 
obliged  to  adopt  tranfubdantiation  into  the  date, 
when  we  have  got  fo  well  rid  of  the  monder  in 
the  church.  As  a  good  zealous  protedant,  I  fhould 
rejoice  to  be  better  indrufted,  and  to  know  upon 
what  bads  I  am  to  red  my  belief,  that  the  britifh 
monarch  is  ever  infallible  in  word  and  deed. 

Reader,  do  not  midake  me  for  a  friend  to  the 
North  Briton  ;  I  abhor  him,  I  abhor  his  writings  5 
burn  him  I  fay  and  his  writings,  if  the  law  will  per¬ 
mit  *,  and  to  add  to  the  flame,  tofs  in  the  Briton  and 
Auditor,  with  their  hum-drum  performances.  But 
let  not  one  jot,  cr  one  tittle  of  the  law  pafs  away, 
that  thefe  wretches  may  be  punifhed.  Till  the  con- 
flitution  admits  of  a  dictator,  above  all  laws,  e’en 
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fuffer  them  to  be  wretched  in  their  own  worthlefs- 
nefs.  Pro  lege  femper . . 


C.  D. 


Rufhworth’s  Collection,  vol.  I.  page  365,  anno 


A  remonjlrance  and  petition  of  the  peers ,  in  behalf  of 

the  earl  of  Arundel . 


May  it  pleale  your  majefty, 


E  the  peers  of  this  your  realm  afifembled  in 


parliament,  finding  the  earl  of  Arundel 


abfent  from  his  place,  that  fometimes  in  this  par¬ 
liament  fate  among  us,  his  prefence  was  therefore 
called  for  *,  but  thereupon  a  mefiage  was  delivered 
unto  us  from  your  majefty  by  the  lord  keeper,  that 
the  earl  of  Arundel  was  retrained  for  a  mifdemeanor 
which  was  perfonal  to  your  majefty ,  and  had  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  matters  of  parliament.  This  mefiage  occa- 
fioned  us  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  our  anceftors, 
and  what  in  like  cafes  they  had  done,  that  fo  we 
might  not  err  in  our  dutyful  refpehf  to  your  majefty , 
and  yet  preferve  our  right  and  privilege  of  parlia¬ 
ment;  and  after  diligent  fearch  of  all  ftories,  ftatutes 
and  records  that  might  inform  us  in  this  cafe,  we 
find  it  to  be  an  undoubted  right  and  conftant  privi¬ 
lege  ^/parliament,  that  no  lord  of  parliament,  the 
parliament  fitting,  orwithin  the  ufual  times  of  privi¬ 
lege  of  parliament,  is  to  be  imprifoned  or  retrain¬ 
ed,  without  fentence  or  order  of  the  houfe,  unlefs  it 
be  for  treafon  or  felony,  or  for  ref ujing  to  give  fure- 
ty  for  the  peace  ;  and  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  the  better, 
we  have  heard  all  that  could  be  alledged  by  your  ma¬ 
jefty  s  council  learned  at  the  law  that  might  any  wav 
weaken  or  infringe  this  claim  of  the  peers  :  and  to 
a!l  that  can  be  fhewed  or  alledged,  fo  full  fatisfadion 
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hath  been  given,  as  that  all  the  peers  of  parliament , 
upon  the  queftion  made  of  this  privilege,  have  una 
voce,  confented  that  this  is  the  undoubted  RIGHT' of 

tae  peers ,  and  hath  inviolably  been  enjoyed  by 
them. 

Is  this  a  doubt  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  third  ? 


Remarks  on  the  fcurrility  thrown  upon  Mr.  Wilkes’s 

private  charaEler.  ~ 

IOBSERV E  that  nothing  has  entered  deeper  in¬ 
to  t:he  late  altercation  about  Mr.  W- - ,  than 

his  private  moral  character.  I  am  always  lorry  to 
hear  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  regret  much  that 
it  is  to  common  amongft  fine  gentlemen  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  falhion,  that  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  efteemed 
any  great  reproach  among  them.  I  have  the  mif- 
fortune  however  to  follow-  this  rule,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  unreafonable  one,  not  to  believe  ill  of 
any  man  without  fufficient  evidence  :  and  I  have 
feen  none  offered  to  the  public  to  fupport  the  ac- 
cufation  o f  fingular  immorality  made  in  the  papers 

againft  Mr.  W - ,  that  would  not  eftablilh  the 

lame  charge  againft  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
or  any  other  gentleman  of  worth  and  honour ;  nor 
indeed  am  I  quite  fatisfied  of  the  right  of  anonymous 
writers  to  fpread,  or  of  news-papers  to  be  the  li- 
cenfed  vehicles  of  private  fcandal;  I  even  queftion 
the  title  and  powers  of  the  public,  to  erect  itfelf 
into  a  tribunal  for  fuch  a  trial,  or  how  it  can  give  a 
fair  one.  Befides  all  this,  I  have  always  a  violent 
fufpicion  of  reports  raifed  and  propagated  at  critical 
feafons,  and  for  particular  purpofes  and  I  cannot 
put  the  higheft  value  on  thofe  Temples  of  virtue, 
which  are  offended  with  the  vices  of  one  man,  in 
particular  circumftances,  and  make  no  complaint 
'  of 
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of  the  faults  of  others,  equally,  if  not  more  confj-i- 
cuous,  and  not  inferior  in  kind  or  quality. 

For  all  thefe  reafons,  I  own,  what  has  been  faid 

as  to  Mr.  W - ’s  moral  character,  on  the  prefent 

occafion,  lias  made  no  impreffion  on  me.  But  be 
it  what  it  may,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  very 
foreign  to  the  fubjed  of  the  difpute  which  he  has 
been  the  occafion  of.  It  is,  in  my  poor  opinion,  not 
confident  with  the  rules  of  juftice,  nor  even  of  hu¬ 
manity,  to  endeavour  to  create  prejudices  againft  a 
perfon,  who  is  to  be  brought  upon  his  trial  for  a 
crime  he  is  charged  with.  The  mifehief  of  impref- 
fions  of  that  fort  may  be  very  fatal,  and  fo  far  as 
they  have  influence,  thofe  who  are  at  pains  to  inftill 
them  are  certainly  anfwerable  for  the  confequences. 

I  have  known  men  hanged  and  pet,  before  now, 
more  from  the  effects  of  prejudice,  and  a  bad  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  general  charader,  than  upon  any  proof 
of  the  particular  crime  they  were  accufed  of.  1  But 
I  always  looked  upon  fuch  inftances  as  very  crimi¬ 
nal  murders,  and  that  every  one  concerned  in  them 
had  much  to  answer  for. 

To  fay  the  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  I 

fhould  think,  uian  to  talk  cr  a  man  s  oiynotiys,  when 
his  politics  are  in  queftion  ;  or  when  he  is  accufed 
or  fedition,  to  ODjecs.  againft  him  th e genteel  vices  of 
gallantry  and  fwearing.  I  fhould  therefore,  as  one 
indifferent  to  eveiy  thing  but  juftice,  in  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  accufation  or  profecution  of  Mr.  W _ 

wiih  that  all  that  fort  of  inflammatory  defamation 
was  dropt. 

Auhe  fame  time,  if  any  good  could  be  drawn 
out  ot  the  evil  which  I  complain  of,  bccaufe  I  reallv  * 
think  it  is  ltfelf  a  very  great  immorality,  it  would 
compenfate,  in  fome  degree,  the  mifehievous  ten¬ 
dency  of  it.  There  has  not  been  an  ad  of  his  prefent 
lnajefty  s  government  more  like  himfeif,  than  the 
imial  proclamation  he  iffued  immediately  upon  his 
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acceffion,  againfl  vice  and  immorality  ;  in  which 
he  declared  his  royal  purpofe  to  difcountenance 
it  in  all  perfons,  and  in  all  forts,  and  to  diftinguifh 
with  the  marks  of  his  favour  thofe  who  fhewed  a 
regard  to  piety  and  virtue ;  and  particularly  ex- 
prelTed  his  refolution  to  fuffer  none  to  be  about  his 
royal  perfon,  that  were  not  of  untainted  charadter 
in  that  refpect.  I  love  the  king  as  a  pious  prince, 
and  becaufe  of  his  fenfe  of  religion,  and  the  great 
regard  he  fhews  to  decency  in  his  own  condudb  If 
his  example  was  to  have  the  influence  that  its  own 
merit,  independent  of  the  authority  of  it,  ought  to 
give  it,  it  would  be  a  very  happy  thing  for  the  na¬ 
tion.  But  bad  as  the  world  is,  that  fame  old 
fafhioned  thing  called  religion,  has  not  entirely  loft 
its  value.  One  of  the  eminent  fervices  done  to  his 
majefty  by  the  late  minifter,  the  merit  of  which  is 
much  infilled  upon  by  the  advocates  for  him  (and 
with  great  reafon,  I  think,  if  the  fadl  fupports  the 
claim)  is  his  care  to  imbibe  the  king  with  principles 
of  religion. 

I  know  it  was  expected  that  the  effedls  of  thofe 
good  principles,  and  of  the  fame  noble  perfon’s  in¬ 
fluence  with  his  majefty,  would  have  been  feen 
amongft  all  ranks,  in  a  very  exadl  conformity  to 
the  end  and  defign  of  the  royal  declaration  I  have 
alluded  to.  The  king’s  loving  and  chriftian  fubjedts 
would  be  very  forry,  if  they  law  (a  thing  that  can 
never  happen  in  this  reign). the  places  neareft  to  his 
majefty’s  perfon  filled  with  men,  who,  if  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  a  charadler  with  them  (as  the  fer- 
vants  of  private  people  are  expedled  to  do)  muft 
have  it  from  Arthur’s  or  New-market,  or  perhaps 
a  worfe  place  than  either,  becaufe  their  talents,  and 
their  merit,  are  bell  known  in  thofe  temples  of  virtue. 

It  is  not  my  inclination  to  rake  into  fcandal,  nor 
to  retail  calumny,  if  there  was  room  for  it.  But  it 
is  with  pleafure  that  I  can  defire  any  body  to  look 

up 
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up  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  kingdom,  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  domeftic  and  political,  that  he  may  be 
iatisfied  with  his  own  eyes  how  entirely  vice  and  im¬ 
morality  is  profcribed  from  the  uppermoft  forms  of 
the  ftate.  No  promotions,  no  elevations  to  digni¬ 
ties  or  employments,  have  been  made  in  this  reign, 
that  refieft  on  his  majefty’s  amiable  char  after  for 
piety,  for  which  all  good  men  fmcerely  love  and 
honour  him  ;  jione  that  are  difgraceful  to  the  court, 
or  derogatory  to  their  profeffions  of  regard  for  vir¬ 
tue,  who  have  the  greateft  ffiare  of  influence  with 
his  majefty.  Some  remarkable  inftances  of  the  con¬ 
trary  kind  occurred  very  early  after  the  acceflion  ; 
and  others  have  taken  place  on  latter  occafions, 
to  fhew  the  uniformity  there  is,  in  that  refpeft,  in 
the  conduft  of  thofe  who  have  had  the  nomination 
to  all  thofe  places.  If  it  were  otherwile,  the  ap¬ 
pearances  would  be  fo  contrary  to  the  profeffions  of 
thofe  who  have  had  the  honour  to  advife  his  majefty, 
and  fo  oppofite  to  the  king’s  own  principles,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  no  other  account  could 
have  been  given  of  it  but  one,  which,  if  true, 
would  have  indeed  been  a  molt  lamentable  one; 
fuch  an  one  as  none  but  a  very  ill-natured  perion 
could  hav<.  harboured  a  thought  of  in  his  own  breaft, 
unlefs  a  fincere  refpeft  for  his  majefty,  and  the  firm- 
eft  opinion  ox  his  good  diipolitions  had  compelled 
him  to  believe  it :  I  mean  that  the  king  found,  from 
the  informations  given  him,  that  the  Icarcity  of 
pure  and  unblemiffied  charafters  was  fo  very  oreat 
amongft  the  higheft  orders  in  the  kingdom,  orthat 
his  fervice  would  fuffer  fo  much  by  not  employing 
fcme  particular  perfons,  tnat  the  evil,  however  dif- 
agreable  to  himfelf,  and  contrary  to  his  declared 
and  well  known  principles,  as  well  as  difhonourable 
to  the  court,  muft,  from  neceffity,  have  been  fub- 
mitted  to.  If  that  had  been  the  cafe,  thofe  who 
did  not  like  the  thing  could  only  have  regreted  it, 

com- 
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compaffionated  his  majefty,  and  deplored  the  ftate 
of  virtue  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Augean  ft  able  has  always  been  cleanfed  when 
virtue  had  its  juft  fway  *,  and  the  fervice  has  been 
deemed  very  meritorious,  both  in  the  inftruments  of 
fo  good  a  work,  and  in  thofe  who  appointed  them, 
to  it.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  times,  when  it 
would  have  been  a  very  hazardous  experiment  to 
purge  either  the  court  or  the  adminiftration,  upon 
principles  of  moral  virtue.  Even  when  a  depravity 
of  manners  has  not  been  univerfal,  there  has  ap¬ 
peared  fometimes  a  certain  repugnancy  between  the 
good  principles  of  virtue  and  political  abilities,  as 
well  as  the  talents  for  the  domefti:  functions  of 
the  royal  palace  *,  that  if  they  had  been  to  be  made 
the  ftandard  of  qualifications  for  employment,  a 
king  of  England  would  have  been  in  great  hazard 
of  wanting  both  minifters  and  fervants,  if  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  a  favourite  or  prime  minifter  had 
alfo  been  neceffary.  In  fuch  days,  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  to  find  perfons  who  had  no  pretence  to  religion, 
and  did  not  fo  much  as  affeft  the  obfervance  of  the 
common  rules  of  virtue,  fecretaries  of  ftate,  firft 
lords  of  the  treafury,  chancellors  of  the  exchequer, 
ftewards  of  the  houfliold,  comptrollers  of  a  queen’s 
houfhoid,  and  even  maids  of  honour.  The  court 
has  been,  in  fome  periods  of  our  hiftory,  fo  very 
diflblute  and  profane,  that  if  I  had  been  then  upon 
the  ftage,  ftridt  as  my  principles  are,  I  could  have 
pretended  that  falh  ion  able  vices,  however  odious  1 
e  deemed  them,  fhould  have  been  a  reafonable  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  fupplying  places  with  perfons  ot  ta¬ 
lents  and  abilities ;  efpecially  if  talents  and  abilities 
had  been  almoft  as  rare  as  virtue  itfelf  amongft  thofe 
of  rank  and  fafhio n.  Inconteftable  proofs,  much 
Jefs  fjfpiqious,  and  evil  reports,  fhould  not,  in  fo 
calamitous  a  ftate  of  things,  have  flood  in  the  way 
of  any  preferment.  The  rule  would  have  been  dan¬ 
gerous, 
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gerous,  and  none  could  have  faid  how  extenfive 
its  confequences  might  have  been.  It  is  true  it 
was  required  of  old,  the  wife  (and  the  fame  thing 
might  have  been  of  the  fervants)  of  Ctelar,  that 
fhe  fhould  not  only  be  chafte,  but  even  unfuipedt- 
ed  :  but  that  rigidity  of  virtue  would  not  fuit  every 
age. 

It  gives  great  fatis faction  to  the  friends  of  virtue, 
that  the  difcountenance  which  has  been  of  late  lb 
remarkably  given  to  vice,  affords  a  good  profpedt 
of  the  total  reformation  of  die  court.  The  promo¬ 
tions  there,  and  the  choice  of  private  intimates  and 
favourites  by  thofe  who  have  great  influence  there, 
have  a  powerful  influence  to  correct  the  manners 
of  thofe  who  alpire  after  honours  and  preferments. 
The  late  minifter’s  private  conduit,  and  his  admi- 
niftration,  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  thefe 
refpedts ;  and  they  are  the  molt  indifputable  proofs 
he  could  have  given,  that  his  majefty  really  did 
receive  from  him  the  impreflions  of  religion  and 
virtue  which  he  molt  certainly  has.  The  aver¬ 
ments  of  the  minifter’s  molt  fanguine  friends,  and 
all  the  evidence  they  have  produced  to  maintain 
them,  are  of  fmall  weight,  in  comparifon  of  fuch 
clear  and  convincing  proof,  which  puts  the  juftice 
of  his  claim  of  merit  upon  that  account  beyond  a 
poftibility  of  doubt. 

Thefe  refledtions  I  have  often  made  in  my  own 
mind  ;  and  finding  a  great  indignation  exprefled 
againft  Mr.  W — ’s  fuppofed  loofenefs,  very  juftly, 
I  confefs,  if  it  had  been  feafonably  and  upon  good 
evidence,  I  thought  it  not  an  unlit  opportunity 
to  put  others  in  mind  that  their  condudt  does  not 
efcape  obfervation  :  and  to  let  all  know  that  thofe 
who  think  impartially  are  equally  offended  with 
vice  v/herever  it  is  found.  I  hope  thofe  who  would  be 
the  better  of  lo.ne  reformation,  wnether  they  be  m 
hign  rank  or  low  life,  whether  in  office  or  not  in 

office. 
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office,  will  correct  their  conduit  that  is  culpable., 
that  they  may  give  weight  to  reproofs  which  they 
owe,  or  that  are  given  by  thofe  who  efpoufe  their 
caufe,  to  others  who  may  have  offended  them  *,  and 
that  they  may  themfelves  avoid  the  cenfure  that 
they  fee  is  apt  to  fall  upon  fuch  as  are  thought  to 
deferve  it,  if  not  always ,  at  leaft  whenever  it  is 
believed  it  will  ferve  any  particular  purpofe,  to  fift 
into  moral  characters.  My  real  with  is,  to  fee  the 
court  pure,  the  adminiftration  virtuous  in  every 
fenfe,  and  the  whole  kingdom  reformed,  by  the 
force  of  our  good  laws,  the  influence  of  the  roy¬ 
al  example,  and  a  falutary  obedience  to,  as  well 
as  ftriit  obfervance  and  execution  of  the  king’s 
pious  proclamation  againft  vice  and  immorality. 

An  observer,  who  loves  the  king,  and 

IS  AN  EQUAL  ENEMY  TO  VICE  IN  ALL 
PERSONS,  AND  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


Obfervations  upon  a  paragraph  in  the  papers^  which 

was  as  follows . 

•  - '  'q  .  '  ,  '  • .  ;  •-  ■ 

p  We  are  a ffu red  that  in  a  convention,  a  cer- 
6  tain  great  perfonage  lately  declared,  “  I  am  a 
«  friend  to  liberty  from  fentiment ;  and  will  ever 
“  proteit  the  meaneft  ot  my  fubjeits  in  their  rights 
cc  and  liberties  :  but  I  am  determined  not  to  iuffer 
“  any  infult  with  impunity,  though  it  were  offered 
“  to  me  from  the  greateft.  May  30,  1763-”] 

I  CANNOT  help  faying,  that  indecency  is 
come  to  a  very  extravagant  pitch,  when  fuch  a  pa¬ 
ragraph,  as  that  above  quoted,  appears  ^in  the 
news-papers,  as  I  read  it  for  the  firjl  time in  the 
London  Chronicle,  publilhing  fomething  in  the 
ftile  and  form  of  a  proclamation,  by  authoiity* 
iC  that  the  k —  (for  there  can  be  no  great  perfonage 

44  who  can  fpeak  of  his  fubjebls,  lo  that  it  is  an  idle 

“  affedation 

/  •  * 
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l£  affedtation  of  delicacy  to  defcribe  him  in  that  way) 
“  had,  in  a  converfation,  lately  declared,  ‘  he  is 
‘  a  friend  to  freedom  from  fentiment,  and  will  ever 
‘  protect  the  meaneft  of  his  i objects  in  their  rights 
‘  and  liberties  ;  but  is  determined  not  to  buffer 
any  infult,  with  impunity,  though  it  were  offered 
‘  to  him  by  the  greateftr  I  really  fufpeft 
much  it  muff  be  iome  lecret  enemy  ot  government, 
and  indeed  of  his  majefty,  who  could  infert  fuch  a 
paragraph  ;  for  I  am  fure  if  he  is  a  friend  of  either, 
the  Laft  that  can  be  faid  of  him  is,  that  hejudges 
very  ill.  The  thing  which  this  luppofed,  I  had 
almoft  called  it  a  forged  declaration,  refers  to  and 
on  account  of  which  it  is  inferted,  nobody  can  be 
at  a  lols  to  know,  who  reads  or  hears  any  news. 
And  is  the  perlon  who  puts  it  in,  whoever  he  be 
aware  of  the  ill  confequences  in  a  free  country 
ike  this,  of  making  people  think  (for  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  the  thing  is  altogether  without  foundation, 1  or 
has  taken  rife  from  fome  great  miftake  or  mifap- 
prehenfion)  that  the  king  debafes  himfelf  fo  far  as 
to  interfere,  perfonally,  in  legal  proceedings,  or 
even  to  hint,  m  converfations,  any  opinion  or  fen- 
timents  about  them  ?  Declarations  of  kings,  even 
in  converfations,  might,  with  fervile  and  compli  . 
ant  judges,  be  very  efficacious.  Royal  hints,  to 
bad  men,  are  very  figmficant  ;  fuch  would  even 

SoodWI5- t0  mtenPreu  3n,d  3pply  them‘  Juft 

good  kings  will  therefore  ever  be  fcrupulouflv 
cautious  to>  avoid  them,  in  things  where  iuftice  is 
concerned  :  much  more  take  care  not  to  make 
clear  and  exprefs  declarations  declarations  that 
muff  nave  a  meaning  and  defign,  and  a  very  ftrom- 
one  too,  but  at  the  .fame  time°a  very  bad  one.  k 
thl.nS  n<*  known  to  be  done  in  France,  where 

bitrarv  n?ndS  abS Ute’  and  the  government  ar- 
,  -  •  j  would  ie  become  the  king  of  England 

where  the  laws  are  the  only  meafur?  of  govTm- 
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ment,  and  the  courts  of  law  the  only  place  where 
punifhments  and  all  other  parts  of  jufhce  are  dif- 
penfed  ?  The  courts  of  law,  thank  God !  in  this 
country,  are  fuperior  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  ; 
but  it"  would  be  the  thing  the  moft  unworthy  the 
royal  dignity,  and  moft  inconfiftent  with  the  con- 
ftitution,  for  the  fovereign  to  intimate  opinions, 
or  make  declarations,  about  matters  that  are  or 
may  be  the  fubjett  of  judicial  trial,  efpecially  cri¬ 
minal  matters  ■,  or  to  give  fo  much  as  a  hint  of  his 
inclinations  •,  left  it  Ihould  produce  conferences, 
which  it  could  never,  by  any  good  king,  be  wifhed 
they  fhould  have,  Toes  the  authoi  of  chat  para¬ 
graph  confider  (for  I  hope  there  is  not  a  fubjedt 
but  knows  it,  and  I  know  the  king  places  the 
'dory  of  his  crown  in  it)  tnat  the  fame  cavvs  which 
fecure  his  majefty,  and  his  auguft  family,  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  fceptre,  do,  and  are  lufficient  to 
prptecft  the  free  subjects  of  this  kingdom  in  all 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  againit  all  in¬ 
vasions  and  attacks  whatever —would  foch  a 
declaration  as  he  pubUfhes,  and  I  indeed  believe 
makes ,  be  acceptable  to,  and  of  great  eftimation 
with  him,  becaufe  he  has  doubted  ?  or  does  he 
defire  to  inftnuate  that  any  bouy  elle  now  doubts  of 
his  majefty ’s  gracious  purpofe,.  ana  determined  re- 
folution,  toobferve  his  coronation  oath  ;  by  which 
he  from  his  heart  engaged  to  maintain  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  to  govern  by  them  which  is  the 
true  re?al  power  to  proteft  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  fubje&s,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  king 
in  this  country  can  do  it  ?  Does  he  refleft  that 
the  king  of  England  cannot  hiimelr  pumjb,  or  caufe 
to  be  punifhed,  any  man  in  tnefe  dominions  . 
that  it  is  the  law,  and  the  judges  of  the  kingdom 
only  that  can  do  it  ?  Does  he  fufpeft  that  the 
judges  will  not,  in  all  cafes,  .and  on  all  occasions, 
do  iuftice  ?  Would  he  have  them  confult  with  me 
Jang,  or  the  king  to  interfere  with  them,  in  the 
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duty  of  their  office  ?  Or  is  he  fo  ignorant,  or  fo 
malicious,  as  to  wifh  it  may  be  believed  by  any 
that  the  king  does  this,  in  any  fhape  whatever  ? 
which  none  who  are  acquainted  with  the  king’s 
charafter  and  difpofitions  will  believe.  Does  he 
think  the  king  is  fo  liable  to  infults,  that  he  needs, 
to  prevent  them,  to  declare  his  determination  not 
to  lliff'er  them  with  impunity  ?  Is  he  particularly 
afraid  of  infults  from  the  great ,  that  they  are  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  note  .of  diftindtion,  in  his  officious,  and 
no  lefs  offenfive,  and  ungenuine  (as  it  mult  be) 
publication  ?  Does  he  believe  that  fuch  a  decla¬ 
ration  as  he  pretends  to  promote  (if  it  were  ever 
made)  is  ftronger,  or  will  have  a  greater  effedt, 
than  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  are  fufficient  to 
guard  the  throne  from  every  thing  that  can  be 
called  an  infult  ?  Whatever  be  the  mind  of  this 
perfon,  who  I  do  think  muff:  be  very  weak,  if  he  is 
not  worfe  ;  I,  and  I  dare  fay,  all  the  king’s  good 
lubjects,  rejoice  to  think  that  his  majefty’s  princely 
qualities,  his  amiable  virtues,  his  love"  of  liberty, 
and  attachment  to  the  conftitution,  fo  well  known 
to  all  the  people  of  thefe  kingdoms,  that  they  need 
no  information  of  his  difpofitions,  fuch  as  this  (I 
muft  think  fiflitious)  declaration  feigns  to  convey  ; 
and  I  fhould  hope,  few  of  them  need  any  monitor  of 
their  duty  to  fo  excellent  a  prince  : — his  own  royal 
character,  and  the  love  of  his  fubjedts  founded  in 
it,  are  an  impregnable  fecurity  againft  all  infults  ; — 
and  if  any  man  is  fo  mad,  as  well  as  undutiful,  as  to 
offer  any,  the  law  is  fufficient  to  check  his  info- 
lence,  and  prevent  his  example  being  followed. 
The  law  will  have  its  courfe  in  every  cafe,  though 
the  king  fliould  never  hear  of  any  particular  one 
that  is  or  may  be  depending  at  law,  and  though  he 
never  fhould  open  his  mouth  on  fuch  a  fubject. 
And  no  fpeeches  nor  declarations  he  could  make, 
any  where,  or  to  any  perfon  whatever,  except  in 
•  koL,  I.  P  -  jome 
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iome  place*  or  upon  fome  occafion,  when  his  royal 
words  are  the  voice  of  government  (if  he  was  fo 
very  ill  advifed  as  make  any  other,  which  I  think 
the  advifers  would  deferve  to  fuffer  for)  will  or  can 
have  the  fmalleft  effe£t  whatever.  It  is  that  fame 
circumftance  (that  they  cannot)  however  little 
it  may  feem  to  be,  that  is  comprehenfive  of  the 
whole  of  English  Liberty  :  In  it  lies  the  inelli- 
mable  blefiingof  this  happy  constitution. 

Philo  Regis  etLegis 


ON  the  6th  of  July  the  king’s  meffengers  were 
brought  to  trial  before  lord  chief  juftice  Pratt 
at  Guildhall  in  London,  for  unlawfully  feizing  fe- 
veral  journevmen  printers,  who  were  fufpeffied  (for 
it  could  be  nothing  more)  of  being  concerned  in 
printing  the  45th  number  of  the  North  Briton. 
The  points  contended  for  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
were, 

1.  T he  legality  of  the  warrant. 

2.  ' The  due  execution  of  that  warrant . 

3.  "Two  alls  of  parliament  of  James  I  and  one  of 
George  II.  in  the  nature  of  a  bar  to  the  action 
againft  the  defendants ,  the  meffengers  *,  and  lend¬ 
ing  the  plaintiffs  over  for  remedy  againft  the 
fecretaries  of  Hate. — And  the  council  for  the 
crown  infilled,  that  the  juries  Ihould  find  a 
Special  Verdibl . 

The  Jury  infilled  on  their  right  to  find  a 
GENERAL  VERDICT  under  the  diredion 

of  the  court. 

The  chief  juftice  gave  his  opinion  that  the 
jury  could  not  be  compelled  to  find  a  Ipecial  ver- 
did :  and  likewife  his  judgment  and  the  reafons  of 
it,  on  the  three  points  of  lav/,  viz.  - 
1.  Tl bat  the  warrant  was  illegal. 

2„  I'hat  it  was  illegally  executed \ 

3* 
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3.  That  the  fecretaries  of  ft  ale  were  not  within 
the  aft s  of  parliament  of  James  I.  or  George  IL 
and  confequently  that  the  adtion  will  lay  againft 
the  mefiengers. 

The  council  for  the  crown  tendered  a  hill  of 
exceptions  againft  the  opinions  of  the  lord  chief 
juftice  on  the  points  of  law ,  ready  cngroffed ; 
but  which  contained  fo  many  impertinent  nar¬ 
rations ,  and  falfe  ftates  of  fafts,  &c.  That  alter 
many  erafures  and  altercations,  it  was  agreed,  that 
as  it  could  not  be  admitted  in  its  then  form,  it  fhould 
be  fettled  with  the  infpedtion  of  the  council  for 
the  plaintiff. 

The  chief  juftice  ftimmed  up  the  evidence  and 
left  the  damages  to  the  jury  ;  who  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  againft  the  Meffengers  with  300  1.  and  cofts. 


Jurymens  Names,  who  thus  bravely  and  honour¬ 
ably  diftinguilhed  themfelves,  in  the  caufe  of  li¬ 
berty  and  EngSifhmen. 


Peter  Cazalet,  Foreman. 
Richard  King 
William  Bond 
Thomas  Dickins 
Thomas  Selwin 
jdhn  Daniel  Cottin 


John  Wefkett 
Jofeph  Mico 
James  Randall 
Frederick  Teufh 
Peter  Defchamps 
Benjamin  Watkinfon. 


May  all  future  juries  aft  with  the  fame  intrepid 
&nd  impartial  fpirit,  and  may  there  never  be  want¬ 
ing  an  English  judge  who  will  hear  with  patience, 
and  decide  with  candour. 


Obfervations  on  the  above  trial . 

^TT"^  FI  E  caufe  will  ever  be  heft  ferved,  which  its 
Jl  advocates  maintain  with  candour,  and  reft 
its  lupport  on  the  bafts  of  found  reafon  and  argu¬ 
ment,  rather  than  upon  the  chicanery  of  law,  and 
thofe  mean  fubterfuges  which  the  crafts  of  counfel 

P  2  hav< 
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helve  devifed,  in  order  to  counteract  the  fair  and 
equal  adminiflration  ofjuftice.  The  late  proceed' 
mgs  at  Guildhall,  upon  the  trial  of  the  meffengers, 
are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom. 
Aftei  all  the  points,  both  of  law  and  fad,  which 
were  in  debate  ,  had  been  clearly  and  learnedly  ar¬ 
gued  on  both  fides,  and  that  fhining  ornament  of 
die  prelent  age,  lord  chief  jujlice  Fratt ,  had  in  con- 
iequence  or  thele  pleadings  given  his  opinion  in 
the  moft  impartial  and  perfpicuous  manner,  a  bill 
ot  exceptions,  to  his  decifions,  was  then  tendered, 
which  appeared  to  be  fairly  engroffed  on  two  fkins 
of  parchment,  confequently  had  been  brought  into 
court  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and 
afforded  a  convincing  proof,  that  a  refolution  was 
previouffy  taken  to  objed  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  and  the  verdid  of  the  jury,  even  before  it 
could  be  known  what  that  opinion  or  what  the  ver¬ 
dict  might  be.  The  defendants  counfel  alfo  fhew- 
ed  their  want  of  candour,  by  their  endeavours  to 
intimidate  the  jury,  to  bring  in  their  verdid  fpecial , 
which  did  not  pafs  unnoticed;  however,  they  were 

RENDERED  INEFFECTUAL,  BY  THE  STEADY  PERSE¬ 
VERANCE  WITH  WHICH  THESE  TWELVE  WORTHY 

Englishmen  supported  their  undoubted  right 

OF  FINDING  A  GENERAL  VERDICT,  ACCORDING  TO 
THEIR  CONSCIENCES,  AND  THE  OATH  THEY  HAD 

taken.  A  condud  which  will  render  this  un- 
biafied  jury  defervedly  dear  to  every  true  Engiilh- 
man.  I  appeal  to  every  impartial  fpedator,  whether 
the  defendants  couniel  did  not,  in  the  whole  of  their 
proceedings,  on  that  memorable  day,  by  their  ap¬ 
parent  want  of  candour,  prejudice  the  caufe  which 
they  meant  to  fupport. 

Scipio  Africanus. 


JuJlum 
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Jujlum  et  tenacem  propofiti  virum,  non  volt  us  injlan- 
tis  tyranni  ment<e  quatit  folida. 

WHEN  a  nation  once  lofes  its  regard  to 
juftice  when  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
fomething  venerable,"  holy,  and  inviolable  ;  when 
any  of  them  dare  prefume  to  lelfen,  affront  or  ter¬ 
rify  thofe  who  have  the  diftribution  of  it  in  their 
hands  •,  when  a  judge  is  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  any  thing  but  law,  or  a  caufe  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  any  thing  that  is  foreign  to  its  merits, 
we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  a  nation  is 
haftening  to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reafon  the  bell  law  that  has  ever  palled 
in  our  days,  is  that  which  fecures  our  judges  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  offices,  during  their  good  beha¬ 
viour,  notwithftanding  the  demife  of  the  crown  ; 
and  which  eftablifhes  their  falaries  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  commiflions. 

His  majefty,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament  on 
the  above  occafion,  was  pleafed  to  declare,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  independency  and  uprightnefs  of  the 
judges  of  the  land,  as  elfential  to  the  impartial  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  as  one  of  the  belt  fecurities 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  loving  fubjefts  ; 
and  as  moft  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown. 
I  dare  fay  the  extraordinary  perfon  who  is  polled  in 
one  of  the  chief  ftations  of  the  law,  would  have 
been  the  fame  if  that  adl  had  never  pafled  •,  but  it 
is  a  great  fatisfa&ion  to  all  honeft  men,  that  whilft 
we  fee  the  greateft  ornament  of  the  profeflion  in  one 
°f  its  higheft  polls,  we  are  fure  he  cannot  hurt  him- 
feh  by  that  afltduous,  regular,  and  impartial  adminif- 
tration  of  juftice,  for  which  he  is  fo  univerfally  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  whole  kingdom ;  luch  men  are  to  be 

P  3  reckoned 
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reckoned  among  the  greateft  national  bleffings,  and 
iliould  have  the  honour  paid  them  whilft  they  are  yet 
living,  which  will  not  fail  to  crown  their  memory 
when  dead. 

I  always  rejoice  when  I  fee  a  tribunal  filled  with 
a  man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible  temper,  who  in 
the  execution  of  his  country’s  laws,  can  overcome 
ail  private  fear,  refentment,  felicitation,  and  even 
pity  itfelf ;  whatever  paffion  enters  into  a  fentence, 
or  deciiion,  fc  tar  will  there  be  in  it  a  tincture  of 
injuftice:  inlhort,  juftice  difeards  party,  friendfhip, 
kindred,  and  is  therefore  always  reprefented  blind, 
that  we  may  fuppofe  her  thoughts  are  wholly  in¬ 
tent  on  the  equity  of  a  caufe,  without  being  di¬ 
verted  or  prejudiced  by  the  objects  foreign  to  it. 

By  Birth  an  Hereditary  Guardian  of  the 
Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  People. 


Further  Remarks . 

A  S  the  public  treafury  muft  undoubtedly  defray 
the  expence  of  the  law-fuits,  and  pay  the  damages 
incurred  by  a  late  proceeding,  which  nothing  but 
the  infolence  of  office,  and  a  tyrannical  exertion  of 
lawlefs  power  could  have  dictated  to  the  two  fecre- 
taries,  I  think  the  public  have  a  right  to  fpeak  their 
fentiments  on  that  tranfaftion,  and  the  late  decifion 
relating  to  it. 

What  is  become  of  the  ancient  Britifh  fpirit  and 
that  ardent  love  of  liberty,  which  formerly  ani¬ 
mated  our  brave  anceftors  to  ffiew  a  proper  refent¬ 
ment  a  gain  ft  thole,  however  great  and  dignified,  who 
durft  trample  on  the  immunities  and  privileges  or 
a  free  people  r  I  am  confident,  that  it  this  illegal 
and  daring  itep  had  been  taken  feme  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  followed  with  the  warmeft  re- 
monfcrances  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  by 
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their  conftituents,  to  require  their  united  addrefs  to 
the  throne,  moft  humbly  to  befeecli  the  king  to 
remove  from  his  councils  and  prefence  for  ever, 
the  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  flagrant  in- 
fult  on  our  laws,  and  on  the  liberties  of  their  fel¬ 
low  fubjeCts.  Their  plea  of  being  warranted  by 
precedents  ought  to  be  treated  with  contempt. 
Are  a  few  precedents  of  an  illegal  exertion  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power  to  be  pleaded  in  excufe  for  men’s  afting 
in  direft  contradiction  to  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  ?  I  did  not  know 
before,  that  an  illegal  precedent  would  authorize 
a  juftice  of  peace  to  feize  and  imprilon  a  man,  con¬ 
trary  to  pofitive  and  well-known  a6ts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  :  and  they  who  make  fuch  pleas,  mult  have 
a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  underftandings  of  the 
people  in  general,  or  they  would  be  alhamed  to 
publifh  fuch  apologies.  If  there  have  been  fo  ma¬ 
ny  precedents  of  a  lawlefs  exertion  of  power  of  late, 
it  is  high  time  they  were  put  a  flop  to,  which  I 
make  no  doubt  but  they  would  have  been  long  be¬ 
fore  this  time,  if  the  poor  printers  and  authors, 
againft  whom  they  were  made,  had  been  able  to 
conteit  it  with  thofe  who  have  the  public  purfe  at 
command  ♦,  which  I  wifh,  more  than  I  can  hope, 
they  may  never  make  ufe  of  to  enflave  us,  in  more 
ways,  and  by  more  methods  than  this  one  :  indeed 
thofe  ways  are  fo  well  known,  that  I  need  only  com¬ 
ment  on  two  of  the  moft  glaring  and  notorious, 
which  bid  fair  to  become,  and  at  no  very  diftant 
period,  the  ruin  of  all  liberty  in  this  great  and 
powerful  nation  ;  which  liberty,  nothing  elfe,  I 
may  fafely  fay,  can  ever  ruin ;  and  therefore  they 
deferve  to  be  written  in  capitals,  and  marked  on 
the  foreheads  of  thofe  who  fell  their  votes  and  their 
country  for  them,  viz.  Places  and  Pensions. 

P  4  Dr. 
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Dr.  Leighton’s  Cafe. 

THOUGH  I  am  going  down  the  hill  of  life 
to  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten,  and 
have  none  to  Hand  up  in  my  place,  and  therefore 
perfonally  have  but  little  concern  in  it ;  yet  from 
the  love  I  bear  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  my 
fellow  countrymen  in  particular,  I  felt  a  joy  beyond 
the  power  of  kings  to  give,  or  of  any  thing  to  ex¬ 
cite,  except  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  the  important  determination,  in 
regard  to  the  fecurity  of  the  people,  at  Guildhall, 
on  the  from  henceforwards  ever  memorable  fifth  of 
July,  for  no  age  has  produced  a  determination  of 
more  general  and  extenfive  confequence  to  every 
free-born  Englifhman.  The  united  thanks  of  the 
whole  people  are  juftly  due  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  who  with  fuch  invincible  refolution  refufed 
to  find  a  fpecial  verdidt,  being  determined  to  de¬ 
cide  a  point  fo  eiTential  to  the  fecurity  of  their  feh 
low  countrymen,  and  not  to  delegate  upon  any 
pretence,  that  power  which  the  conftitution  had 
fixed  in  them  alone,  as  a  jury  on  the  caufe.  They 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  prefent 
generation,  and  the  bleffing  of  pofterity  will'  come 
upon  them.  What  are  the  honours  which  adorn 
the  moft  triumphant  vigor’s  brow  ?  What  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  moft  glaring  viftories,  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  honour  thefe  gentlemen  have  gained  to 
themfelves,  and  the  fecurity  arifing  to  the  people, 
from  their  conftitutional  and  unbiaffed  verdidt  ?  I 
have  conceived  a  love  for  the  king  from  his  youth 
up,  and  felt  a  joy  on  feeing  him  alcend  the  throne, 
which  perhaps  none  of  his  adulating  addrefiers, 
nor  any  of  the  vehemently  loyal  writers,  ever  had 
any  fenfation  of ;  and  yet  I  fhould  neither  fear  nor 

blulK 
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blufli  to  fay  before  him,  that  I  have  a  ftill  higher 
affection  for  the  whole  collective  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Nature,  reafon,  religion,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion,  will  all  juftify  me  in  faying  this  •,  and  from  the 
high  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  his  virtues  and 
goodnefs,  I  fhould  think  even  his  majefty  himfelf 
would  applaud  it.  And  it  may  well  be  fuppofed, 
that  as  his  majefty  is,  according  to  the  expreflions  that 
have  been  made  ufe  of  in  the  public  papers,  a 
friend  to  freedom  from  fentiment,  he  muft  feel  no 
fmall  pleafure  from  feeing  the  freedom  of  his  fub- 
jeCts  receive  an  additional  fecurity  in  his  reign, 
which  may  fecure  them  from  the  oppreflion  and 
tyrannical  power  of  any  who  may  come  after  him, 
and  who  may  chance  not  to  have  that  moderation 
and  mildnefs,  that  love  of  juftice  and  regard  for 
his  people  which  he  has.  I  have  read  of  a  king  or 
governor,  who,  upon  fomething  of  a  fimilar  occa- 
fion,  thanked  heaven  that  he  faw  his  fubjects  free¬ 
dom  perfected.  Kings  can  never  be  hurt  by  the 
freedom  of  their  fubjeCts,  becaufe  the  more  free¬ 
dom  they  have,  the  more  they  will  love  their  kings, 
as  freedom  is  innately  confidered  by  all  mankind 
as  the  greateft  blelTing ;  and  government  will  be 
more  effectual,  as  the  obedience  is  more  voluntary  ; 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  degenerating  into  tyran¬ 
ny.  Nor  is  there  perhaps  one  fingle  inftance  in  all 
hiftory,  of  a  people  failing  in  their  duty  and  regard 
to  their  king  from  their  enjoyments  of  freedom,  but 
many,,  very  many  fatal  ones  of  their  doing  fo  from 
its  being  infringed.  On  the  contrary,  the  people 
may,  nay,  they  certainly  will,  one  way  or  other, 
be  greatly  hurt  by  power  being  left  unreftrained. 
The  hiftory  of  every  nation  teftifies  this,  alas  !  too 
much.  I  will  give  only  one  inftance  out  of  our 
own  hiftory,  and  not  far  beyond  our  memory.  The 
rev.  Dr.  Leighton,  in  king  Charles  the  firft’s  time, 
having  publifhed  a  book  called  4  Zion’s  Plea 

‘  again  lb 
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c  againfl  prelacy/  he  was  foon  after,  without  any 
information  upon  oath,  or  any  proof  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  the  book,  arrefted  by  two  high  com- 
miffion  purfuivants,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  Black- 
Friar’s  church  from  hearing  a  fermon,  and  with  a 
multitude  of  ftaves  and  bills  they  dragged  him  to 
the  houfeofDr.  Laud,  then  the  bifhop  of  London* 
In  the  bifhop  of  London’s  houfe  he  was  impri- 
foned,  and  a  ftrong  guard  fet  over  him  *,  there  he 
was  kept  without  food  ’till  feven  in  the  evening^ 
when  Dr.  Laud,  and  Dr.  Corbet,  bifhop  of  Oxford, 
came  with  a  great  number  of  attendants.  Dr. 
Leighton  then  demanded  an  hearing ;  but  inftead 
of  that  the  goaler  of  Newgate  was  lent  for,  who 
came  with  a  ftrong  power  of  halberts  and  ftaves, 
and  clapping  Dr.  Leighton  in  irons,  they  carried 
him  through  a  blind  fubterraneouspaffage  into  New¬ 
gate,  where  they  thruft  him  into  a  lonefom  dog- 
hole  full  of  rats  and  mice,  which  had  no  light,  but 
what  came  through  a  little  grate.  There,  the  roof 
being  uncovered,  the  inow  and  rain  beat  in  upon 
him.  He  had  no  bedding,  nor  any  place  to  make 
a  fire,  but  the  ruins  of  an  old  fmokey  chimney. 
There  he  was  kept  without  meat  or  drink  from 
Tuefday  night  to  Thurfday  noon.  In  that  doleful 
place  and  condition  was  he  kept  clofe,  with  two 
doors  fattened  upon  him,  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
weeks.  And  fo  long  they  fuffcred  no  friend  to 
come  near  him.  But  after  fifteen  weeks,  his  wife, 
and  file  alone,  gained-  admittance.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  his  commitment,  the  high  commiffion 
purfuivants  went  to  his  houfe,  under  pretence  of 
iearching  for  jefuits  books.  There,  thefe  fons  of 
plunder,  laid  hold  of  his  diftreffed  wife,  and  uled 
her  with  Rich  barbarous  inhumanity  and  indecency, 
as  it  is  a  fhame  to  exprefs.  They  rifled  every  per- 
fon  in  the  houfe,  and  held  a  piftol  to  the  breaft  of 
a  boy  of  five  years^  of  age,  threatening  to  fhoot 
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him,  if  he  would  not  tell  where  the  books  were, 
which  lb  affrighted  the  poor  child,  that  he  never 
recovered  it  all  his  days.  They  broke  open  pref¬ 
ixes,  chefts  and  boxes,  and  deftroyed  every  thing  at 
pieafure.  They  robbed  the  doctor’s  houfe,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  all  the  books  and  manufcripts  they  could 
find.  They  likewife  carried  away  his  houfhold 
fluff,  apparel,  and  other  things,  leaving  nothing 
which  they  had  a  mind  to  have.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  weeks,  or  fomething  more,  he  was  brought 
into  the  ftar  chamber  court,  and  required  to  put 
in  an  anfwer  to  a  long  inventive,  called  an  informa¬ 
tion  ;  which  he  did  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  all  unpre¬ 
judiced  perfons.  He  owned  the  writing  the  book, 
but  faid  that  it  was  done  with  no  ill  intention  ;  his 
defign  being  only  to  lay  thefe  things  before  the 
next  parliament,  for  their  coniideration.  Things 
were  carried  with  fo  high  an  hand,  that  no  coun¬ 
cil  dared  to  plead  for  him,  nor  any  body  to  appear 
in  his  behalf.  It  is  fuppofed,  upon  good  grounds, 
that  poifon  was  given  to  him  in  Newgate  •,  for  his 
hair  and  his  fkin  came  off  in  a  diflemper,  which 
was  attended  with  loathfom  fymptoms.  But  not- 
withftanding  a  certificate  was  given  under  the  hand 
of  four  phyficians,  and  an  affidavit  made  by  an  at¬ 
torney,  that  his  difeafe  was  defperate,  and  it  was 
unfit  to  bring  him  into  court  ;  yet  nothing  would 
ferve  biffiop  Laud,  but  in  the  midft  of  that  defpe¬ 
rate  diforder,  and  great  diftrefs,  the  following  fen- 
tence  was  paffed  upon  him,  though  a.bfent;  and 
that  court  unanimoufly  decreed,  June  4,  1630, 
That  Dr.  Leighton  ffiould  be  committed  to  the 

*  prifon  of  the  Fleet  for  life,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
4  io,oool.  (though  they  knew  he  was  not  worth  fo 

*  much)  that  the  high  commiflion  ffiould  degrade 
c  him  from  his  miniftry,  and  that  then  he  ffiould 
6  be  brought  to  the  pillory  at  Weftminfter,  while 

*  the  court  was  fitting^  and  be  whipped;  after 

c  whin- 
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4  whipping,  be  fet  upon  the  pillory,  and  have  one 
4  of  his  ears  cut  off,  one  fide  of  his  nofe  flit,  and 
4  be  branded  in  the  face ;  that  then  he  Ihould  be. 
4  carried  back  to  prifon,  and  after  a  few  days,  be 
4  pilloried  again  in  Cheapfide,  and  be  there '  like— 
4  wife  whipped,  and  have  the  other  fide  of  his  nofe 
4  flit,  and  his  other  ear  cut  off,  and  then  be  fhut 
4  up  in  clofe  prifon  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.’ 
Bilhop  Laud  pulled  off  his  cap  when  this  horrible 
fentence  was  pronounced,  and  gave  God  thanks 
for  it. 

Nov.  2  6,  part  of  the  fentence  was  executed  upon 
him,  and  that  in  a  molt  tremendous  manner,  the 
hangman  having  been  plied  with  ftrong  drink  all 
the  night  before,  and  likewile  threatened  if  he  did 
not  execute  the  fentence  in  a  cruel  manner.  When 
he  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  befides  other 
torments,  his  hands  were  tied  to  a  ftake,  where  he 
received  thirty-fix  ftripes  on  his  naked  back  with 
a  triple  cord,  every  lafh  whereof  brought  away  the 
fiefh.  Then  he  was  fet  in  the  pillory,  in  which 
he  ftood  almoft  two  hours  in  cold  froft  and  fnow. 
While  he  was  in  the  pillory,  one  of  his  ears  was 
cut  off,  one  of  his  noftrils  flit,  and  one  cheek 
branded  with  a  red-hot  iron,  with  the  letters  S.  S. 
(a  lower  of  fedition.)  After  that,  he  was  remanded 
to  prifon  ;  and  the  next  cruel  handling  of  him,  we 
may  take  in  the  words  of  bifhop  Laud,  who  hath 
recorded  it  in  his  diary,  as  well  as  the  foregoing 
treatment.  ‘  On  that  day  fe’nnight  his  fores  upon 
4  his  back,  ears,  nofe,  and  face,  being  not  yet 
4  cured,  he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in 
4  Cheapfide ;  and  had  the  remainder  of  his  fentence 
4  executed  upon  him,  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear, 

4  flitting  the  other  fide  of  his  nofe,  and  branding 
4  the  other  cheek.’  Being  by  this  terrible  fuffering 
rendered  unable  to  walk,  they  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  Fleet  in  a  coach,  but  hur- 

ried 
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tied  him  away  by  water.  In  the  Fleet  he  went  through 
much  harfh  and  cruel  uiage  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
years  j  fo  that  when  he  was  afterwards  releaied 
from  it  by  the  parliament,  he  could  hardly  walk, 
lee,  or  hear.  This,  not  to  mention  many  other 
inllances,  which  might  be  brought,  may  Ihew  how 
very  jealous  the  people  ought  to  be,  and  how  ab- 
folutely  necelfary  it  is,  that  they  Ihould  preferve  unvi¬ 
olated  in  any  fhape  whatever,  that  fecurity  of  their 
perfons  and  property  which  they  have  a  right  to 
by  Magna  Charta,  that  no  freeman  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  or  impriloned,  nor  fentence  palled  upon 
him,  ‘  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
‘  by  the  law  of  the  land.’  If  apprehenfions  and 
imprifonments  once  come  to  be  practiced  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  any 
other  trial  allowed  of  but  by  juries,  giving  their 
own  verdift,  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  not  what 
is  called  a  fpecial  verdift,  every  man  will  be  fub- 
je6t  to  the  like  illegal  imprifonment  and  inhuman 
treatment,  as  the  unhappy  Dr.  Leighton  experi¬ 
enced.  The  very  thought  of  it  fliudders  one’s  blood, 
and  is  fufficient  to  keep  awake  every  Enghfhman 
to  preferve  that  ineftimable  privilege  of  ‘  no  ap- 
‘  preheniion  and  commitment,  but  by  the  law  of 
*  the  land,’  and  ‘  ot  no  trial  but  by  jury,’  or  ‘  the 
‘  lawful  judgment  of  our  peers.’  Which  God 
grant  may  be  lecured  to  our  very  late  if  pofterity. 

A  Lover  of  Liberty. 


IN  a  late  news-paper  I  read  the  following  pa¬ 
ragraph  ;  ‘  the  rev.  Mr.  Entick,  Mr.  Arthur 
‘  Beardmore  and  his  clerk,  and  melTrs.  Wilfon  and 
‘  FelI>  have  given  notice  to  the  earl  of  Halifax  in 
purfuance  or  the  aft  of  parliament  of  the  24th  of 

4  t^f.  *ate  ic‘ngj  that  they  (hall  bring  their  feveral 
actions  agamft  his  lordlhip  and  the  mefiengers  for 

‘  their 
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‘  their  imprifonment,  on  account  of  the  feveral 
‘  numbers  of  the  Monitor,  concerning  which  no 
1  profecutions  having  been  carried  on,  their  feveral 
‘  recognizances  were,  by  the  court  of  King’s  Bench, 
‘  difcharged  the  laft  day  of  laft  term.’  Mr.  printer, 
my  heart  leaped  within  me,  my  eyes  fwam  in  tears 
of  joy  at  reading  thofe  glorious  words  I  felt  all  the 
exultation  of  being  an  Englifhman.  Where,  cried  I 
to  my  heart,  where  is  the  fpot  upon  earth,  except  in 
thefe  iflands,  in  which  the  loweft  of  mankind  is  fe- 
cure  of  juftice,  as  much  as  the  higheft  ?  Where  elie 
dare  the  pooreft  man  fend  word  to  a  minifter  that  he 
intends  to  call  him  to  account  for  tyranny  and  op- 
preflion?  O  Britannia,  divine  region  of  liberty,  mayft 
thou  ever  be  thus  free  !  may  the  haughtieft  grandee 
tremble  to  injure  the  meaneft  of  thy  fons  *,  may  thy 
beggars  walk  as  fecure  from  the  clutches  of  power, 
as  the  nobleman  in  ermine  !  while  thy  laws  are  fa¬ 
ir  red,  andjuftice  raifes  herfword  at  the  firft  cry  of 
the  poor,  ’tis  more  glorious  to  want  bread  in  the 
ftreets,  than  to  be  pampered  in  any  other  country* 
Gods  !  who  can  refled:  a  moment,  and  not  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  be  an  Englifhman  !  Think  what  aftonifh- 
ment  the  above  paragraph  would  create  in  a  Spa¬ 
niard  or  a  Frenchman  !  what !  they  would  cry,  an 
obfcure  wretch,  a  printer,  a  curate  or  his  clerk, 
dare  to  give  notice  to  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  that  they 
intend  to  call  him  to  account  !  Is  it  poffible  ?  have 
you  no  baftile,  no  gallies,  to  punifh  fuch  infolence  ? 
No,  no,  we  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  to  which  as  men  we  are  entitled.  The  good 
fenfe  and  the  fpirit  of  our  ancestors  told  them  that 
rank,  birth,  and  fortune,  make  no  difference  in 
human  nature.  Erigliflimen,  of  former  days,  ne¬ 
ver  conceived  that  accidents  of  birth  or  riches  gave 
one  man  a  right  to  injure  another  ;  they  held  that 
affluence  and  comforts  were  fufficient  for  lords  ; 
that  it  was  not  reafonable  to  give  them  power  too 
over  their  fellow  creatures.  Thefe  wife  law-givers 

did 
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did  not  apprehend  that  poverty  was  not  a  fufficient 
evil,  without  adding  flavery  to  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  fecured  to  the  poor  the  bleffing  of  li¬ 
berty,  which  can  fweeten  every  hardfhip.  Yes, 
poor  of  England,  though  riches,  honours,  palaces, 
equipages,  are  not  your’s,  liberty  is  •,  O  preferve 
it  inviolate  !  Loath,  abhor,  fhun  the  wretches, 
who  would  wreft  the  invaluable  treafure  from  you  : 
mix  not  with  Tories,  thofe  apes  of  foreign  flavery  : 
drive  them  from  your  corporations  and  your  clubs  -y 
refufe  them  your  votes  at  every  election.  If  once 
they  get  the  afcendant,  you  will  no  longer  have 
the  unparalleled  privilege  of  fending  notice  to  a  fecre- 
tary  of ft  ate  that  you  will  pro fecute  him  if  he  opprejfes 
you.  JOHN. 


Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus .  Hqr. 

An  old  manufcript  fell  into  my  hands  the  other 
day,  in  which  I  met  with  the  following  re¬ 
flexions. 

4  FAVOURITISM  is  of  itfelf  an  unfuperable 
6  objeXion  to  the  power  of  which  it  is  the  bafis, 
c  being  the  moft  odious  title  any  perion  can  have  to 
c  be  a  minifter  in  any  country.  So  far  is  it  from 
s  making  up  for  the  want  of  other  precautions., 

*  that  it  would,  alone,  deftroy  the  beft.  It  will 

*  not  be  fubmitted  to  in  a  free  country,  and  has 

6  never  failed  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  favourite  him- 
€  felf,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
6  dangerous  rocks  a  prince  can  touch.  It  tends  to 
4  convuife  a  ftate  ;  and  the  firmed:  governments 
6  have  been  fhaken  by  its  dreadful  confequences. 
4  As  it  attacks  the  fovereign’s  regard  to  one  man, 
6  ft  °f  courfe  cools  and  may  alienate  the  affeXion 
4  of  other  fubjeXs.  It  engroffes  the  royal  confi- 
6  deuce,  and  confequently  deprives  the  crown  of 

*  *  .  4 * 6  the 
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'  the  affiftance  of  able  and  faithful  counfellors 
5  none  being  fuffered  td  continue  in  that  poft,  or 
4  at  leaft  to  perform  the  fundions  of  it,  but  fuch  as 
&are  ready  to  echo  the  fentiments  of  th t  favourite, 
c  If  any  were  to  differ  with  him,  it  would  only  pro- 
e  duce  perpetual  jars  and  diflention,  and  expofe 
4  their  opinions,  however  juft  and  well  founded,  to 
c  contempt  and  rejedion,  as  the  favourite's  muft 
4  always  prevail.  It  converts  the  will  of  the  prince 
c  into  a  mere  copy  of  the  favourite's  inclinations. 
4  The  afcendant  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  prince  does 
c  not  know  his  own  mind  ;  he  lofes  his  own  thoughts 
4  among  the  impreffions  he  is  continually  receiving 
4  from  the  favourite  ;  and  the  better  the  difpofi- 
4  tions  of  the  prince  are,  the  evil  is  the  greater* 

4  becaufe  he  will  befthe  more  diffident  of  his 
c  own  judgment,  though  the  beft  of  the  two,  and 
4  entirely  furrendered  to  that  on  which  lie  has 
c  fo  ftrong  an  reliance.  Favouritism  monopo- 
4  lizes  the  favours  of  the  crown  to  the  favourite , 

4  his  connedions,  dependents,  and  adherents,  whofe 
4  receiving  muft  be  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  of 
4  their  not  deferving  them.  It  expofes  to  the  effeds 
4  of  the  favourite's  refentment,  all  thofe  who  have 
4  the  Ipirit  to  refift  and  oppofe  him,  and  all  their 
4  friends,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft.  The 
4  power  of  the  crown  is  debafed  and  perverted  to 
4  be  the  inftrument  of  this  refentment,  in  a  manner 
4  inconfiftent  with  the  honour  of  majefty,  and  dan- 
4  gerous  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  government. 

4  Every  one  is  turned  out  of  place  in  office  who  will 
4  not  bow  to  the  fhrine  of  the  favourite ,  that  his  re- 
4  fentment  may  be  gratified,  and  his  fycophants 
4  provided  for.  Favouritifm  is  the  natural  parent 
4  of  envy  and  jealoufy  in  the  leading  men  of  a  coun- 
4  try  •,  and  their  dilinclinations  and  averfions  muft 
4  neceflarily  fpread  through  all  orders,  and  to  the 
4  remote!!  comer  of  the  kingdom  \  the  leaft  effed 
/  4  to 
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*  to  be  expelled  from  which,  is  an  univerfal  mur- 

*  mur  and  difcontent.  It  obfcures  the  luftre  of  the 
4  crown,  and  diminifhes  the  royal  dignity  by  fcttin^ 
‘  up  an  idol,  the  falfe  worfhip  of  which  withdraws 
‘  the  veneration  and  refpedt  due  to  the  fovereign. 
‘  It  raifes  a  competitor  for  that  honour  and  duty 
1  that  ought  to  be  facred  to  the  perfon  of  majefty. 

‘  For  the  favourite,  the  bafe,  the  fervile,  and  com- 
*  P liant,  will  pay  their  adulation,  while  thofe  who 
4  will  not  renounce  their  own  dignity,  retire  from 
4  court,  finding  they  cannot  Hand  there  upon  that 
4  footing,  which  their  rank  and  character, their  loyalty 
4  and  love  of  the  king,  entitle  them  to  maintain. 

4  Favouritism  unkings  the  fovereign,  and,  in 
4  reality,  places  a  fubjedt,  more  than  probably  one 

of  the  unworthieft,  upon  the  throne,  into  whofe 
hand  all  the  fubftantial  power  of  the  crown  is  put, 
and  nothing  but  the  fhadow  and  trappings  of  roy¬ 
alty  left  to  attend  the  icepter.  The  prince  who  is 
4  ruled  by  a  favourite,  is  in  chains  of  his  own  mak- 
‘  mg  ;  and  the  fervitude  is  deftrudive  of  its  own 
4  relief,  as  it  excludes  thofe  who  might  be  able  to 
knociC  the  fetters  off  Favouritism  gives  the 
‘  king  a  matter  inftead  of  a  fervant ;  it  makes  the 
feature  of  his  own  power  independent  of  him- 
’  an^  raifes  a  minion  to  an  inglorious  pre¬ 
eminence,  which  tends  to  put  him  above  the 
4  laws,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  juftice  of  his 
.  country,  to  offend  againft  which  his  fituation  en¬ 
courages  him,  being  the  moft  powerful  protection 
againft  their  effects.  '1  here  never  was  &  favourite 
‘  who  did  not  injure  his  country;  and  the  vile  friends 
4  he  is  able  to  make  for  himfelf,  by  the  foie  difpo- 
4  ution  of  the  royal  favours,  will  adhere  to  him 
‘  while  his  power  continues  ;  and,  for  their  own 
•  iaA.es,  try.  to  fupport  him  againft  the  cries  of  tire 
4  people, while  the  injudicious  friend/hip  of  the  mif- 
gutded  prince  endeavours  to  cover  him  from  the 
ot'  ^  Q.  4  vengeance 
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4  vengeance  of  an  offended  nation.  This  muff  pro- 
4  duce  convulfions  in  the  ftate,  and,  if  the  king- 
4  dom  is  devoted  to  fuch  a  fatal  ftroke,  may  un- 
4  hinge  the  very  frame  of  the  government.  Who 
4  can  fay  what  may  not  be  the  canfequence  of  fa* 
4  vouritijm  deeply  rooted,,  and  obftinately  main- 
4  tained  ?  There  are  none  fo  bad,  but  examples  of 
4  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  England, 
4  which  proves  the  above  pifture  not  to  be  ima- 
4  ginary  or  overftretched.  Favourites  have  done 
4  more  mifchief  than  the  greateft  and  beft  fervices 
4  of  the  moil  able  and  faithful  minifters  could  re- 
4  pair,  or  the  moil  zealous  endeavours  of  the  ho- 
4  nefteft  patriots  prevent.5  A.  O, 


Lord  chief  juftice  Pratt ,  and  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London^  vindicated  from  fome  abufe 

thrown  ufon  them  in  the  minifterial  pamphlets . 

’  *  "  ' , .  '  /}  *;  '  * 

J  ,  *  t  f  '"1  •  X. 

TIT  HEN  an  undiftinguifhing  warrant  was  iffued 
\ \l  for  feizing  the  authors,  printers,  and  publifti- 
ers,  without  caution,  limitation,  or  reftraint,  and  this 
unprecedented  order  not  founded  on  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  oath,  but  on  meer  vague  fufpicions  *,  when 
by  this  means,  more  than  twenty  innocent  per- 
fons  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  from  which 
no  perfon  was  fecure  :  when  thefe  injured  people* 
in  juftice  to  themfelves,  and  for  the  better  fecurity 
of  our  liberty  in  the  future,  fought  redrefs  by  legal 
and  decent  methods,  it  was  then  that  the  chief 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  by  his  impartiality, 
candor,  and  ability,  by  his  faithfully  doing  his 
duty  to  the  king  and  the  subjects,  gained  the 
high  opinion  and  efteem  of  all  good  men  and  friends 
to  liberty.  The  common  council,  to  {hew  their 
zeal  in  fo  constitutional  a  caufe,  and  their  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  upright,  and  able  conduct  of  fo 

excellent 
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excellent  a  judge,  gave  him  their  freedom  :  and 
defined  his  pi  dure  might  be  added  to  thofe  worthy 
judges  that  ornament  their  Guild-hall.  Can  this 
be  deemed  faction  ?  Can  it  be  called  a  bad  adioti 
to  applaud  merit  ?  Or  is  there  a  man  in  the  world, 
fo  nieany  fo  bafe,  as  to  think  himielf  injured  by  the 
juft  applaufe  given  to  another  ? 

jThe  public  and  private  character  of  the  chief 
juftice  ot  the  common  pleas,  will  equally  Hand  the 
tell  •,  his  zeal  and  affedion  for  the  illuftrious  houfe 
of  Hanover,  and  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
have  never  been  called  in  question.  If  it  was 
proved,  that  in  point  of  privilege,  he  was  wron°' 
(and  the  better  opinion  feems  to  be  he  was  right) 
yet,  I  fay,  if  it  was  otherwife,  he  had  the  unani- 
mous  concurrence  of  his  three  very  learned  bro¬ 
thers,  and  of  courfe,  is  not  perfonally  culpable 
and  if  four  out  of  twelve  had  declared,  and  two 
more  were  known  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  it 
will  fufficiently  juftiry  the  determination.  At  the 
tnals  of  the  meflengers  for  falfe  imprifonment  of 
the  journeymen  printers,  heufed  his  utmofl  endea¬ 
vour  to  prevent  exorbitant  damages  •  and,  it  is 
certain,  if  he  nad  not,  they  would  have  been  much 
gieater.  In  private  life  his  charader  Hands  unim¬ 
peached,  even  by  the  malevolence  of  this  period 
In  private  friendffiip,  and  that  noblelt  of  human 
virtues,  gratitude,  it  is  confeffedly  above  the  o-e- 
nerahty  ot  mankind  ;  for  he  fo  far  iacrificed  his 
private  intereft,  as  to  refufe  the  moft  lucrative 
office  in  his  profellion  when  offered  him,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  his  friend  and  patron.  His  ability  and 
integrity,  when  an  advocate,  are  only  equalled  by  his 
juttice,  candor,  and  legal  knowledge,  when  in  the 
high,  and  exalted  llation  of  a  chief  juftice.  For  the 
amiablenefs  of  his  behaviour,  as  a  judge  and  a  o-en- 
tleman,  I  appeal  to  every  circuit  he  has  gone,  °and 
to  every  perfon  that  has  done  bufinefs  under  him. 

Q  2.  This 
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1  his  is  the  able  and  amiable  officer  of  the  date, 
who  at  prefent  engages  the  attention  of  the  male¬ 
volent,  of  the  tools  of  power,  of  thofe  infamous 
wretched  proftitutes,  who  look,  talk,  and  pretend 
to  think,  as  their  pay-mafters  diredt  them ;  who 
abule  the  virtuous,  and  applaud  the  infamous,  as 
their  private  intereft  didlate. 


An  anecdote  much  to  the  honour  of  the  church . 

TH  E  moft  contemptible  of  the  human  fpecies, 
are  temporizers  ;  wretches,  who  look,  fpeak, 
and  a£t,  in  ftridt  conformity  to  the  times  ;  are  rigid 
chriftians,  when  well  paid  for  it,  and  will  deny 
their  God  for  reward  :  whigs  or  tories  ;  revolu- 
tionifts  or  jacobites  *,  turning  like  the  well  poifed 
wreathercock,  with  the  leaft  gale  of  preferment  ; 
and  whofe  prevailing  principle,  is  fubfervience  to 
office.  But  if,  among  thefe  mifereants,  there  is 
a  fuperiority  of  infamy,  it  is  to  thofe  ecclefiaftics, 
who  proftitute  the  pulpit  to  the  private  viev/s  and 
intrigues  of  a  weak  and  wicked  miniftry.  It  is  thofe 
ecclefiaftics,  who  inftead  of  teaching  their  audience 
their  duty  to  God  and  man,  make  their  difeourfes 
the  vehicles  of  the  baled  of  ftate  do&rines,  and 
the  channel  of  abufe  of  thofe  difinterefted  patriots, 
who  prefer  the  real  intereft  of  their  king  and  country 
to  their  own  private  emolument. 

A  few  Sundays  ago,  I  accidentally  walked  into 
one  of  the  firft  places  of  worlhip  in  this  metropolis, 
expedting  to  be  inftrudted  in  my  duty,  but,  to  my 
great  furprife,  found  that  the  prefent  party  feuds 
had  excluded  chriftianity,  and  the  whole  attention 
of  the  preacher  was  employed  in  invalidating  the 
merit  of  the  oppofition  by  abufing  an  opprelTed 
man,  condemning  him  unheard,  and  infmuating, 
that  his  crimes  entailed  infamy  on  the  whole  party. 
He  divided  his  difeourfe  into  three  parts  ;  the  firft 
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againft  blafphemy  ;  the  fccond  on  the  heinoufnefs 
of  infulting  the  king ;  and  the  third  on  a  more  de¬ 
licate  point,  with  which  the  public  could  have 
little  concern,  that  of  his  private  behaviour  to  his 
wife. 

• 

That  each  of  thefe  is  a  great  crime,  I  will  readily 
allow  ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the 
crimes,  every  honelt  man  would  be  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  cautious  of  prejudicing  mankind  againft  a 
fuppofed  criminal,  who  was  foon  to  be  brought  to 
trial.  The  afiize  preacher  at  Oxford,  who  preached 
againft  parricide,  the  day  the  unfortunate  Mifs 
Blandy  was  to  be  tried,  lb  incenfed  the  people 
againft  the  miferable,  unheard  culprit,  that  inno¬ 
cent  or  guilty,  lire  was  devoted  to  deftrudion,  was 
uniyerfaliy  cenfured  by  every  man  who  regarded 
juftice.  It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  confiftent  with  the 
ftrideft  juftice  and  good  ienle,  that  every  perlon 
ihould  be  fuppoied  innocent  till  found  otherwiie 
by  his  peers  j  and  a  man  muft  be  void  of  chriftia- 
nity,  humanity,  decency,  and  common  regard  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  who  could  endeavour  to 
incenfe  a  body  of  people  againft  a  perfon,  who 
was  in  a  fhort  time  to  come  before  the  tribunal  of 

juftice,  and,  perhaps,  thole  very  people  to  be  his 
judges. 

But  what  a  horrid  aggravation  muft  it  be  to  the 
crimes  of  fuch  a  time-ferving  preacher,  if  lie  knew 
that  the  perfon,  he  was  for  reward  abuiing,  was 
abfolutely  innocent;  of  the  blafphemy ;  that  the 
work  referred  to  was  wrote  by  a  fon  of  the  church  ; 
and  that  the  whole  crime  of  the  perfon  he  profti- 
tuted  the  pulpit  to  abufe,  was,  keeping  that,  at 
the  defire  of  a  deceafed  friend,  which  his  regard  to 
t.ie  living  ought  to  have  made  him  commit  to  the 
names !  keeping  for  the  entertainment  of  a  fet  of 
jemmy  twitchers,  what  the  twitchers  are  makino- 
the  mftrument  of  his  deftrudion.  0 
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1  he  iecond  objection  fo  artfully  ufed  to  preju 
dice  mankind  againft  this  perfon,  whofe  zeal  for 
liberty  has  made  him  fufpefted  of  going  indecent 
lengths  in  oppofition  to  the  fervants  of  the  crown, 
is  a  matter  to  be  tried ;  and  therefore,  the  con¬ 
trail,  who  is  equally  zealous  for  the  royal  prero¬ 
gative,  and  the  juft  liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  will 
leave  this  to  be  debated  before,  and  determined 
by,  the  proper  judges,  a  free  and  impartial  Eng¬ 
lish  jury. 

The  meanly  taking  an  opportunity  in  a  public 
pulpit  to  declaim  againft  a  man  for  private  tran- 
faffions,  fetting  him  in  the  moft  obnoxious  light 
ior  his  behaviour  to  his  wife,  when  the  preacher 
is  intirely  ignorant  of  the  fad:,  and  does  not  know 
whether  the  reparation  was  obtained  by  the  into- 
ye  lied  lc  hemes,  and  bafe  intrigues  of  a  fewpeevifh, 
old,  ill-natured  relations,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  is 
what  ill  becomes  a  chriftian  preacher,  a  gentleman, 
a  man  of  honour,  or  a  man  of  common  honefty. 

I  own  the  prefent  malevolence  of  the  people  in 
power  to  their  opponents  is  a  very  alarming  circum- 
ftance  ;  the  little  paultry  arts  made  ufe  of  by  their 
emiffaries  to  prejudice  mankind  againft  thofe  who 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  champions  of  liberty,  is 
what  ought  to  put  every  jfriend  of  our  conftitution 
on  his  guard,  not  to  give  credit  to  what  is  reported* 
without  being  better  fupported  than  by  the  meer 
affections  of  an  interefted  party,  who,  with  one 
h^nd,  fupport  the  moft  abandoned  and  profligate 
that  ever  difgraced  a  free  country,  and  with  the 
other  declaim  againft  vice  in  an  individual,  whofe 
principal  crimes,  and  moft  lufpicious  part  of  his 
character,  is,  being  once  the  beloved  friend  and 
companion  of  thefe  hypocritical  wretches. 

Whatever  are  the  crimes  of  either  party,  I  fin- 


cerely  with  they  may  be  punifhed  with  that  proper 
and  decent  feverity  that  is  confident  with  our  laws 
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but  it  muft  give  the  greateft  pain  to  every  man  of 
integrity  to  fee  the  laws  drained  to  punifh  one  fet  of 
men,  while  another  is  tolerated  and  protected  in 
crimes  ten  times  more  enormous. 


To  Mr,  Kidgel ,  preacher  of  St,  John's  Berkeley 
fiquare ,  chaplain  t$  the  earl  of  March  and  Rugliny 
reftor  of  Horne  in  Surry ,  and  author  of  a  mali¬ 
cious  NARRATIVE. 

That  I  may  not  offend  you  by  dropping  a  title 
which  in  great  humility  you  have  given  yourfelf  I 
will  begin  with : 

Reverend  fir , 

O  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  your 


1  prudence  and  turn  of  mind,  it  was  no  furprife 
to  hear  of  your  officioufnefs,  in  difeovering  and 
bringing  to  light  the  c  lcandalous,  obfeene,  and  ex- 
4  ceedingly  profane  libel,5  about  which  you  have 
made  fo  much  noife.  Had  you  dropped  this  defign 
too,  as  well  as  the  other,  which  you  fay,  tc  You 
4  had  formed  in  your  temerity,5  it  would  have  been 
in  charadter  of  the  rector  of  Horne,  but  not  in 
character  of  Mr.  Kidgel.  But  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  that  of  all  the  tribe  of  fneaking,  felf-interefted 
wretches,  who  are  a  difgrace  to  mankind,  a  fawn¬ 
ing,  hypocritical,  intriguing  prieft,  is  the  moft  des¬ 
picable.  However,  in  my  expoftulations  with  your 
reverence  about  your  narrative,  I  fhall  not  repeat 
what  others  have  already  faid  to  you.  They  have 
lalhed  you  very  fufficiently  for  the  part  you  have 
afted,  as  a  gentleman,  a  good  man,  and  a  clergy¬ 
man  :  the  fmart  of  whofe  ladies  you  will  feel,  if  I 
miftake  not,  as  long  as  you  live  ^  even  if  you  fhould 
gain  your  end  with  a  miniftry  exceedingly  fedulous 
in  rewarding  merit.  I  fhall  now  hold  you  out  in  ano¬ 
ther  light,  as  a  fcholar  \  and  if  it  has  already  ap- 
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peared  to  the  world,  that  your  zeal  for  preferment 
has  out-run  your  probity ,  it  may  now  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear,  that  your  learning  is  fuperficial  j  which  to  a  * 
man  of  yourfelf  importance,  and  who  deals  fo  much 
in  words,  will  be  a  difcovery,  I  believe,  not  highly: 
pleafing. 

Not  to  mention  the  impropriety  of  the  epithet  4 
genuine  to  a  narrative  which  is  adulterated,  I  • 
fhould  be  glad  to  know,  fir,  by  what  rule  of  lan¬ 
guage  you  give  the  appellation  of  a  libel  to  the  effay 
on  woman?  Was  you  really  ignorant  of  the  mean-  • 
ing  of  the  word  libel,  or  did  you  chufe  that  appel¬ 
lation  becaufe  of  the  late  frequent  ufe  of  it,  as  a 
word  which  you  imagined  would  catch  the  atten¬ 
tion^  and  engage  the  prejudices  of  the  public  on 
your  fide?  Whatever  were  your  motives,  i  mull: 
inform  you,  that  the  effay  on  woman,  by  your  own 
account,  (for  I  know  nothing  more  of  it)  is  no 
libel.  c  A  libel  is  a  malicious  defamation  of  any 
c  per  Ion,  exprefied  either  in  printing  or  writing,  in 
c  figns  or  pictures,  in  order  to  afperfe  his  reputa- 
c  tion.3  But  where  a  writing  inveighs  againft  mankind' 
(or  if  you  pleafe  womankind)  in  general,  though  it 
may  be  fcandalous,  though  it  may  be  obfcene,  and 
exceedingly  profane,  yet  it  is  no  libel  ;  and  it  has . 
been  agreed  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  c  that  a 
c  writing  full  of  obfcene  ribaldry,  without  reflexion 


c  upon  any  per  fen ,  is  not  punifhable  at  all  by  any 
c  profecution  at  common  law.3  It  is  likewife  ne- 
ceffaity,  in  order  to  conflitute  a  libel,  that  it  be 
pabhjhed  to  the  contumely  of  another  perfon.  Now, 
fir,  in  neither  of  thefe  cafes,  docs  the  eiTay  on  wo-  “ 
man  come  up  to  the  definition  of  a  libel.  It  is  no 
inventive  againft  a  particular  perfon  :  and  though  it  ' 
is  printed,  it  was  never  publijhtd ,  nor  intended  fo  to 
be,  as  you  very  well  know,  notwithftanding  your  prer 
tended  zeal,  c  not  to  promote  its  impunity  and  fue- 
4  cefs  by  your  unfeafonabie  and  paffive  fiknee/ 

Indeed 


I 
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Indeed  the  lawyers  will  tell  you,  and  perhaps  to 
your  coft  too  in  Weftminfter-hall,  that  you  your- 
ielf,  reverend  fir,  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  a  mali¬ 
cious  and  infamous  libel,  by  charging  the  writer  of 
this  work  on  a  man  who  did  not  write  it,  in  order 
to  afperfe  his  reputation.  For  though  you  c  defire 
*  to  be  excufed  from  an  abfolute  declaration  who 
‘  the  author  is,’  yet  you  have  given  a  defcription 
which  nobody  can  mifapprehend :  and  that,  in  the 
conftrudrion  ot  the  courts  of  juftice,  is  as  properly  a 
libel,  as  if  it  had  exprefied  the  whole  name  at  large. 
What  adds  to  your  offence  is,  that  you  know  this 
perfon  was  not  the  author,  and  that  the  poem  was 
written  by  a  worthy  fon  of  a  worthy  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.  But  if  the  effay  on  woman  fhould  be 
allowed  to  be  a  libel  (whichwith  all  your  dexterity 
you  can  never  prove  it)  the  crime  of  its  publication 
is  not  Mr  Wilkes’s,  but  Mr.  Kidgel’s :  and  if  the 
exceedingly  pious  perfonage  who  complained  of  it, 
was  to  be  impartial,  you  are  in  danger  to  be  pu¬ 
nished  for  repeating  any  part  of  it ;  becaufe  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  fuch  a  repetition  is  an  unlawful  pub¬ 
lication  ;  ‘  and  he  who  is  only  proved  to  have  had 
a  libel  in  his  cujlody ,  fhall  not  be  adjudged  the 
‘  publisher  of  it.’  The  next  time  therefore  that 
you  ufe  terms  of  art,  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  know 
the  meaning  of  them  -,  and  the  next  time  your  zeal 
goes  beyond  your  knowledge,  take  care  not  to 
burn  your  fingers. 

‘  Deliberately,  and  in  a  few  words,  I  might  afk,’ 
where  was  ‘  your  honour,’  where  your  ‘  veracity, 

‘  a.nd  your  good  intention,’  in  reprefenting  this  work 
as  intended  lor  publication,  when  you  knew  in  your 
own  confidence,  that  no  iuch  thing  was  ever  thought 
of ;  ‘  Was  it  actually  pofiible,  that  in  your  curi- 
‘  to  know  the  origin  of  this  poem,’  youlhould 
not  have  dilcoyered,  that  it  was  written  for  the  ufe 
of  a  certain  society,  inftituted  and  iupporte'd  by  a 

man 
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man  placed  and  peeraged  *********** 
**************.  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  your  zeal  overflowed  againft  a  member  of 
it,  4  was  it  actually  poflible,  you  could  innocently 
4  promote,  by  an  unfeafonable  and  paflive  filence,3 
the  more  horrid  impiety,  and  impunity  of  the 
head ;  What  fuch  a  proceeding  is,  your  own  heart 
will  tell  you.  4  Deliberately,  and  in  a  few  words  I 
c  might  afk  again,  for  what  one  valuable  confidera- 
4  tion  upon  earth,  would  any  ferious  or  good  man 
4  proftitute  his  profefiion,  his  charafter,  and  his 
4  zeal,  in  a  falfe  and  malicious  libel  f  and,  by  a 
crime  next  to  that  of  writing  blafphemies  and  ob~ 
fcenity,  making  thofe  public,  which  would  otherwife 
have  remained  unknown,  and  never  heard  of?  But 
thefe  are  points  which  have  been  already  handled 
by  others  ;  and  in  a  manner  which  will  raife  the 
indignation  of  every  good  man  againft  you,  and 

4  THE  LOUDEST  LAUGH  OF  HELL.5 


. 


r 


tfhe  Spaniel  and  Cat, 

Addrejjed  to  the  author  of  a  genuine  and  fuccind 

narrative, 

Cat  having  depofited  fome  impurities  of  na- 
_  __  ture  in  a  place  appropriated  for  the  reception 
of  the  culinary  duft,  a  ipaniel,  as  he  was  hunting 
for  the  offals  of  his  right  hon.  matter,  rifled,  with 
infatiable  curiofity,  the  indelicate  repofitory  of  grk 
malkin,  which  communicated  a  difagreable  odour 

to  every  room  in  the  houfe. 

4  Thou  dirtieft  of  all  pufles,  cries  the  fagacious 
4  difcoverer  of  the  fecret,  how  could  you  have  the 
4  affurance  to  leave  your  filthinefs  under  this  mag- 
4  nificent  roof,  which  is  fo  exceedingly  offenfive 

£  to  my  lord  and  the  ladies  ?  For  this  abominable 

inde*- 
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*  indecency,  your  catfhip  will  be  inflantly  flung  into 
‘  the  thames.’ 

Peace,  Mr.  Sycophant,  replied  the  tabby  delin¬ 
quent,  your  doglhip  raffed  the  hogoe.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  your  impertinence,  not  a  creature  up¬ 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  a  few  fcavengers, 
would  have  fmelt  it. 

Berkeley-fquare ,  Nov.  28, 


'  Hypocrtfy  detected. 

WHEN  good  men  affert  the  caufe  of  religion, 
the  world  applauds  their  eminent  virtue  ;  but 
when  men  of  profligate  characters  perfonate  the  vir¬ 
tuous,  in  order  to  perfecute  an  aflociate  in  vice,  for 
crimes  they  themfclves  wallow  in  j  every  movement 
they  make  in  that  unnatural  work,  betrays  the  felfifh 
defign  which  influences  their  proceedings.  Their 
aftions  are,  like  the  guilty  authors,  replete  with 
tnifchief  and  hypocrify.  F 

The  afperfions  thrown  by  their  wicked  conduCl 
on  religion,  cannot  fuddenly  be  wiped  off,  and  the 
mifchief  thereby  occafioned,  is  not  the  lets  reaithet 
it  cannot  be  more  particularly  defcribed.  No  natio¬ 
nal  religion  can  be  more  ftrongly  fatirized,  or  more 
effectually  Tapped,  than  by  converting  it  into  an  en¬ 
gine  of  ftate,  or  a  coat  of  mail  for  faction  to  ftrut 
in.  Religion  in  the  hand  of  faction,  becomes  a  de- 
ftroying  fword  ;  which  arms,  with  its  double  edge, 
the  minifterial  oppreffor ;  that  he  may  more  fecurc- 
ly  cut,  with  that  invincible  weapon,  the  liberties  of 
his  country  and  the  freedom  of  mankind.  Oh,  how 
unhappy  is  that  people,  where  the  name  of  religion 
is  thy?  impreffed  into  the  fervice  of  defpotifm  •,  And 
when  this  appears  to  be  the  unfortunate  date  ofanv 
mgdom,  how  ftrong  is  the  call  to  oppofitiun  for 
tne  lake  of  preferving  at  once  the  national  religion 

and 


and  the  national  immunities  ?  Nor  is  it  difficult* 
w hen  this  happens,  to  unmade  the  hypocrite,  and 
wreft  from  him  the  poniard  which  he  thus  threatens 
to  plunge  into  his  country’s  bofom  *  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  every  prolecution,  afford  the  .con- 
fidering  part  of  the  world,  lufficient  evidence  to 
determine,  whether  zeal  for  religion,  or  felfiflr  and 
cruel  defigns,  are  the  true  inducements  that  impel 
the  pretended  zealot  to  call  for  the  vengeance  of 
his  country  againft  one  of  his  unhappy  companions. 
Whenever  we  fee  a  blafphemer  accufing  his  bofom 
friend  of  crimes  his  own  foul  delights  in,  and  at 
the  lame  time  know  that  the  party  accufed  is  afpirited 
opponent  of  the  faction  in  which  the  noble  informer 
is  engaged  ;  it  is  then  manifeft  that  oppofition  is  the 
real  ground  of  the  quarrel ;  blalphemy  and  other 
fuppofed  criminality,  the  pretence  only  *,  that  de- 
ftruftion,  not  reformation,  is  the  great  end  then 
purfued  ;  that  religion  is,  in  that  cafe,  made  ufe  of 
as  a  {talking  horfe  *,  that  her  reipe^table  name  is  abu- 
fively  compelled  into  the  fervice  of  cruelty :  that 
the  whole  web  of  hypocrify  is  the  moft  barefaced 
impofition  that  could  be  attempted  on  the  good 
fenfe  of  that  people,  whole  religion  is  thus  profti- 
tuted  to  ferve  the  bafeft  purpoles  of  pride  and 


revenge. 

o 
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Could  any  body  publifh  the  private  behaviour  of 
thefe  ftate  reprobates,  theirvilipending  fneers  at  that 
juftice  they  thus  abuie,  and  fecret  railleries  at  that 
religion  which  they  thus  pervert,  the  world  would 
then  be  fenfible  of  the  utmoft  extent  of  that  mifery 
which  muff  foon  invelope  the  nation  where  fuch 
perfbns  happen  to  rule. 

>  One  of  this  clafs,  with  an  affurance  peculiar  to 
buffoons,  pretends  to  laugh  this  nation  out  of  all 
their  anceftors  valued ;  their  laws,  their  religion, 
their  liberties,  their  importance,  and  their  under- 
ftanding.  This  doughty  champion  of  tyranny  and 

infidelity 
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infidelity,  trulls  to  his  milerable  talents  in  ridicule 
tor  gaining  this  notable  victory  over  the  good  fenfe 
of  the  people  of  this  nation.  To  his  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  deception,  and  his  fcottilli  mailer’s  pride, 
it  is  owing  that  fo  many  attempts  have  been  lately 
made  to  make  us  believe  that  we  have  feen  what  our 
forefathers  never  dreamed  of,  religion  defended  by 

blalphemers,  faith  aflerted  by  infidels 

r- J 

Thistle. 
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On  trials  by  fpecial  juries . 

P  E  C  I A  L  juries  having  the  liberties  as  well 
^  as  properties  of  their  felluw  fubjedls,  frequent¬ 
ly  at  their  difpofal,  certainly  the  ftridlelt  impartiality 
Ihould  be  obferved  in  fixing  upon  thefe  particular 
juries.  There  feems  the  more  neceffity  for  lb  doin^r, 
as  it  is  a  late  practice  to  try  the  parties  whom  the 
crown  prolecutes,  and  particularly  for  libels,  with¬ 
out  permitting  that  ancient  barrier  of  Eno-filh  liber- 
ty,  a  grand  jury,  to  confider  what  foundation  there 
may  be  for  fuch  profecutions.  The  prefent  method 
ot  chufingor  nxing  upon  fpecial  juries  in  the  kind’s 
bench,  where  all  criminal  profecutions  for  libels" 
&c.  are  commenced  and  tried,  is  in  the  following 

m!aner'  c  The  attorney  each  party  'attends  the 
mailer  of  tne  crown  office,  who,  out  of  a  book 

„  i  _ „  i ,  f'  j*  eight  names  of 

qualmed  penons  to  be  upon  thefe  juries  ;  and  after 

each  attorney  has  ftruck  out  twelve  of  thefe  names, 

the  firfl  twelve  who  attend  of  the  remaining  twentv- 

four,  are  to  be  the  jury.  Now,  can  it  be  aflerted 

that  it  is  impollible  for  a  returning  officer  to  pro- 

cf  wk  16  namel0t  fo«y-eight  perfons,  the  majority 
o  whom  may  be  under  miniflerial  or  improper  in¬ 
fluence  If  this  cannot  be  faid  to  be  impoffibJe 

-  ^  ever  happen,  what*  chScc 

an  the  unfoitunate  party  who  is  ■  profecuted  have, 

but 
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But  to  be  convicted,  even  upon  the  flighteft  pre* 
tence,  when  attacked  and  expofed  to  the  weight  of 
minifterial  tefentment ;  and  more  efpecially,  if 
either  he  has  no  proper  knowledge  who  the  pro- 
pofed  forty-eight  jurymen  are,  or  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  object  againft  as  many  of  them  as  he  fhali 
judge  necdfary.  It  is  apprehended,  that  one  of 
the  moil  equitable  methods  for  fixing  upon  fpeciai 
juries  would  be ;  Firft,  that  the  power  of  ftriking 
and  impannelling,  or  returning  thefe,  as  well  as 
all  other  juries  (except  where  the  fheriffs  were  par¬ 
ties,  and  then  the  coroners  might  return  them )  would 
be  to  invefl  the  fheriffs  therewith;  for  they  being 
annually  appointed,  there  appears  lefs  danger  of 
their  being  biaffed,  than  inverting  any  perfons  with 
that  power  for  life,  or  for  any  length  of  time* 
Secondly,  that  in  a  book  kept  bythe  fheriffs,  fhould 
be  annually  inferted,  the  names  of  all  perfons  qua¬ 
lified  to  ferve  on  thefe  juries.  Thirdly,  whenever 
this  book  was  wanted  for  a  trial,  feme  indifferent 
perfon  might  promifcuoufly  take  out  a  fixed  num¬ 
ber  of  names  ;  none  of  them  under  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  for  that  ought  to  be  a  fufficient  objec¬ 
tion  in  all  crown  profecutions ;  and  after  each  party- 
had  ftruck  off  a  particular  ftated  number,  the  re¬ 
mainder  fhould  be  put  into  a  balloting-box,  and 
the  firft  twelve  names  drawn  fhould  be  thofe  of  the 
jurymen. 

Were  the  perfons  qualified  to  ferve  on  all  juries 
obliged  to  take  their  chance,  and  none  of  them 
permitted  (as  is  too  often  the  cafe)  to  get  off,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  a  fee  to  the  fummoning  officer,  it  is 
prefumed  there  would  not  then  be  to  much  occa- 
fion  for  taking  the  expenfive  method  of  appointing 
fpeciai  juries  upon  moft  kind  of  trials. 

Was  fome  fuch  method  to  be  purfued  in  fix¬ 
ing,  when  neceffary,  upon  fpeciai  as  well  as  other 
juries,  and  likewife  was  due  care  taken  to  prevent, 

as 
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as  far  as  poffible,  interefted  perfons  from  being 
thereon  ;  and  particularly  when  the  crown  prole- 
cutes,  were  none  allowed  to  be  jurymen  who  were 
any  ways  dependent  upon  the  minifery  •  it  is  ap¬ 
prehended,  there  could  not  then  be  the  leaft  doubt 
but  that  all  parties,  who  defired  juftice  and  right 
to  take  place,  would  be  fully,  fatisfied  to  have  their 

caufes  determined  by  fpecial  or  other  juries  thus 
appointed. 

There  teems  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the 
general  appointment  or  return  of  proper  perfons 
for  all  juries  was  originally  within  the  iheriffs  jurif- 
didlion,  who  themfelves,  according  to  that  learned 
author,  Bohun,  were  at  firjl  all  appointed  by  the 
people.  This  power  lias  been  explained  and  en¬ 
forced,  by  divers  adds  of  parliament  -,  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  havelikewile  taken  proper  care  that  jurymen 
lhould  be  men  fit  and  eligible  for  that  important 
trull  j  in  particular,  the  aft  of  the  fecond  of  Charles 
II.  obliges  the  Iheriffs  to  return  none  lor  jurors  on 
th?  trials  in  the  king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  oyer 
ana  terminer,  &c.  except  they  have  20I.  per  annum 
rreenold  in  the  county.  And  in  London,  fo  loop 
lin-e  as  the  37  of  Henry  VIII.it  was  enadted  by 
parliament,  that  the  citizens  in  London  worth  400 
marks  were  to  be  impannelled  and  returned  by  the 
Iheriffs  to  pals  upon  attaints.  • 

.  It:  was ,  formerly  a  conftant  practice,  at  London 
in  particular,  ror  criminal  profecutions  never  to  be 
commenced,  until  the  Iheriffs  had  firft  returned  and 
impannelled  a  grand  jury,  to  confider  what  founda¬ 
tion  there  was  for  fuch  profecutions  *  and  then  he 
fummoned  a  petty  jury  to  determine  the  merits  of 
the  cafe.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  explained  by 
the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II  for  Mait, 

#ereomitSr  ^ l6?°’  foe  citizens  of  .London 

of  rhf  r  o  ?  f  V?  Cnt  fcrment  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  court,  by  the  acquittal  of  perfons  tried  for 

bad 
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bad  defigns  *,  which  brought  them  to  a  refolution  of 
chufing  fuch  fheriffs  as  were  in  the  intereft  of  their 
country  *,  and  whom  they  could  depend  upon  to  re¬ 
turn  fuch  juries,  as  were  fincerely  attached  to  the 
proteftaAt  intereft.  And  he  further  adds,  that  in 
1 68 1,  the  citizens  imagining  that  their  lives,  liber¬ 
ties  and  eftates,  chiefly  depended  on  the  integrity 
of  their  fheriffs,  they  chofe  Thomas  Pilkington  and 
Samuel  Shute,  Efqrs.  men  in  all  refpeCts  qualified 
for  fo  great  a  truft.  Rapin  alfo,  in  page  724  of  his 
fecond  volume,  obferves,  that  the  (aid  Thomas  Pib 
Idngton  and  Samuel  Shute,  who  were  whigs,  be¬ 
ing  both  chofen  fheriffs,  in  the  room  of  Slingfby 
Bethel  and  Mr.  Cornilh,  the  king,  who  wifhed  to 
be  revenged  on  lord  Shaftefbury,  (who  then  lived  in 
Alderfgate-Jlreet )  granted  a  fpecial  com  million  of 
oyer  and  terminer  to  fit  on  the  earl’s  trial ;  that  the 
greateft  crime  againft  him  was  an  affociation  found 
in  his  ftudy  againft  the  king’s  enemies,  the  proteb 
tant  religion*  and  their  country.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hopes  conceived  by  the  court  to  be  rid  of 
their  enemy,  the  grand  jury,  confifting  or  twenty- 
one  principal  citizens,  returned  the  bill  ignoramus . 
And  he  afterwards  fays,  that  Moore,  the  lord 
mayor,  being  fupported  by  the  privy  council,  pre¬ 
vailed  partly  by  force,  to  have  fheriffs  chofen  of  the 
king’s  party.  This  he  obferves  was  a  triumph  for 
the  court,  and  that  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  fo 
fenfible  of  it,  that  feeing  himfelf  likely  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  city  of  London’s  protection,  he 
evaded  the  impending  ftorm  by  a  retreat  into  Hol¬ 
land. 

It  may  not  be  here  improper  to  remark,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  pains  taken  by  minifterial  tools 
and  fycophants,  to  degrade  and  revile  the  citizens 
of  London,  and  to  reprefent  them  as  a  factious  and 
licentious  fet  of  people  •,  yet  it  is  a  faCt  beyond 
contradiction,  that  they  have  never  been  wanting 
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to  fupport  the  juft  conftitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  the  legal  privileges  of  the 
fubjeft ;  and  on  many  important  occafions  have 
they  exerted  themfelves  in  defence  of  public  liber¬ 
ty  ;  and  lb  far  from  being  abetters  of  a  party  fpirit, 
that  it  has  been  their  conftant  invariable  rule  to  op- 
pofe  arbitrary  principles  and  practices,  which  in 
many  reigns  have  been  too  much  exercifed  by  every 
denomination  of  parties,  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power;  for  this  glorious  conduct  have  they  fre¬ 
quently  incurred  the  difpleafure,  and  when  ever 
opportunity  offered,  have  they  experienced  the 
'  weighty  iron  rod  of  corrupt  power. 

The  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  fully  veri¬ 
fies  this  affertion  ;  for  one  of  the  firft  inftances  af¬ 
ter  the  court  had  fecured  fheriffs  at  their  devotion, 
was  to  get  juries  to  ruin  their  fellow  citizens ;  in 
particular  alderman  Pilkington,  was  by  a  jury  fined 
i  bo, cool,  for  affronting  the  duke  of  York;  alfo 
alderman  Ward  was,  by  another  fuch  jury,  con¬ 
victed  of  perjury.  And  thefe  juries  were  at  this 
period  fo  partial,  that  Maitland  obferves,  they  were 
fond  of  obliging  the  court,  to  the  ruin  of  their  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  which  occafioned  an  hiftorian  to  fay, 
that  juries  at  that  time  were  a  reproach  to  religion 
and  a  fcandal  to  the  nation .  And  not  content  with 
oppreffing  individuals,  Rapin  fays,  that  after  the 
court  had  got  a  lord  mayor  and  fheriffs  at  their 
devotion,  they  improved  the  advantage  ;  and  rely¬ 
ing  upon  the  magiftrates  compliance,  refolded  to 
annul  the  charter  of  London.  The  fatal  confe¬ 
rence  of  this  refolution  is  too  well  remembered : 
the  citizens  were  deprived  of  their  whole  rights  and 
privileges ;  and  what  mufl  always  be  expeCted  to  be 
the  confequence,  the  ancient  privileges  confirmed 
by  magna  charta ,  of  every  city  and  corporation  in 
particular,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  general, 
Shortly  followed.  •  *  - 
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The  court  then  became  triumphantly  arbitrary  *, 
and  fitch,  alas !  was  the  ficklenefs  of  the  times, 
that  the  court  artfully  found  means  to  divide  the 
people,  fo  far  as  to  form  a  confiderable  party  on 
their  fide  •,  and  had  not  their  intentions  of  bringing 
in  popery,  as  well  as  arbitrary  power,  been  after¬ 
wards  quite  manifeft  to  the  whole  nation,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  Englifh  liberties  would 
have  never  more  been  reflored.  But  there  is  now 
great  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  this  kingdom,  will  never,  by  the  fupine- 
nefs  of  its  guardians,  nor  by  the  wickednefs  of  de¬ 
fining  men,  be  again  brought  fo  near  the  brink  of 
total  deftruction.  We  have  (thank  God)  a  monarch 
upon  the  throne,  bred  up  in  a  due  reverence  for 
our  happy  conftitution.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his 
great  regard  thereto,  almoft  at  his  firft  entrance 
upon  his  regal  power,  he  did ,  at  the  recommendation 
of  a  patriot  minijier ,  nominate  a  chief  juftice,  who, 
without  partiality,  muft  be  efteemed  one  of  the 
greateft  ornaments  to  his  profeffion  ;  one,  who  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  remind  juries  of  their  ancient 
dignity  and  authority ;  and  one  that  with  the  molt 
inflexible  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  has  nobly  afferted  the 
doftrine,  fo  diiagreeable  to  the  friends  of  arbitrary 
power,  but  which  has  been  maintained  by  lord 
Coke,  as  well  as  the  molt  upright  and  learned  of 
the  profeffion,  that  juries  are  judges  of  law 

AS  WELL  AS  FACT,  AND  ARE  NOT  ACCOUNTABLE  TO 
ANY  BUT  God  ALONE  FOR  THEIR  VERDICTS.  We 
have  fill  a  farther  fecurity  for  our  liberties,  as  his 
majefty’s  anceftors  were  cholen  for  and  have  con- 
ftantly  defended  that  great  charter  of  Englifh  liber¬ 
ty,  reftored  at  the  glorious  revolution  •,  there  confe- 
quently  cannot  be  the  leaf:  doubt  of  his  majefty’s 
ffiving  his  royal  countenance  to  every  taethod  or 
propofal  that  a  patriot  legifiature  can  devife,  to  pre. 
ferve  our  happy  conftitution  pure  and  undefiled. 

Therefore 
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Therefore,  as  trials  by  juries,  which  are  faid  to 
be  coeval  with  the  Englifh  government,  and  were, 
as  Rapin  ohferves*  vol.  1.  p.  95,  eftablijhed  by  that 
great  and  good  king ,  Alfred ,  as  a  defence  againji  the 
natural  fpir it  of  opprejfcn ,  which  grew  upon  men  in 
authority ,  they  muft  of  confequence  be  efteemed 
a  principal  bulwark  to  this  excellent  conftitution. 

May,  therefore,  every  poflible  method  be  taken 
to  preferve  Englifh  juries  free  and  independent  from 
all  undue  influence  to  the  lateft  period  of  time. 


1 The  judges  oath  and  office . 

H  E  king  has,  and  always  had,  by  his  pre 
_  rogative,  a  power  of  appointing  the  judges. 
The  courts  of  juftice  are  his  courts,  and  the  judges 
are  his  officers ;  but  they  are  not  to  determine  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  king,  but  according  to 
tne  iaw  of  the  land.  The  king,  in  his  coronation 
oath,  binds  himfelf,  c  not  to  fell,  deny,  or  defer 
■  juftice  to  any/  As  by  his  judges  alone,  he  can 
difpenfe  law  and  juftice  among  his  fubjedts,  the 
keeping  or  breaking  of  this  oath  depends  on  the  up- 
nghtnels  and  integrity  of  the  judges  he  appoints. 
Hence  king  Edward  III.  obliged  his  judges  to  take 
an  oath,  to  do  equal  and  impartial  juftice  ;  which 
oath,  as  it  has  ever  fince  been  in  ufe,  may  be  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  inferted  at  lame. 

Ye  fhall  fwear,  that  well  and  lawfully  ye  fhall 
‘  ierve  our  lord  the  king,  and  his  people,  in  the 
4  office  of  juftice  •,  and  that  lawfully  ye  fhall  coun- 
‘  fel  the  king  in  his  bufineis  ;  and  that  ye  Aral!  not 
4  counfei,  nor  alfeitt  to  any  thing,  which  may  turn 
‘  hirn  in  damage  or  difherifon  by  any  manner,  way 
4  or  colour  •,  and  that  ye  fhall  not.  know  the  damage 
‘  or  difherifon  of  him,  whereof  ye  fhall  not  caufe' 
‘  him  to  be  forewarned,  by  yourfelf  or  by  other-, 
*md  that  ye  fin al l  do  equal  law,  and  execution  of 
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c  right,  to  all  his  fubje&s,  rich  and  poor,  without 
c  having  regard  to  any  perfon ;  and  that  ye  take  hot 
c  by  yourfelf,  or  by  other,  privily  nor  apertly,  gift, 
4  nor  reward,  of  gold,  nor  filver,  nor  of  any  other 

*  thing,  which  may  turn  to  your  profit  (unlefs  it  be 
(  meat  or  drink,  and  that  of  fmall  value)  of  any 

*  man,  that  fhall  have  any  plea,  orprocefs,  hanging 
6  before  you,  as  long  as  the  fame  procefs  fhall  be  fo 
c  hanging,  nor  after  for  the  fame  caufe;  and  that  ye 

. c  take  no  fee,  as  long  as  ye  fhall  be  juftices,  nor 
c  robes  of  any  man,  great  or  fmall,  but  of  the  king 
4  himfelf;  and  thcit  ye  give  advice  or  counfel  to  no 
c  man,  great  nor  fmall,  in  no  cafe  where  the  king  is 
c  party.  And  in  cafe  that  any,  of  what  eftate  or  con- 
c  dition  they  be,  come  before  you  in  your  feflions, 
1  with  force  and  arms,  or  otherwife  againft  the  peace, 
4  or  againft  the  form  of  the  ftatute  law  thereof  made, 
4  to  difturb  the  execution  of  the  common  lav/,  or  to 
4  menace  the  people,  that  they  may  not  purfue  the 
4  law,  that  ye  fhall  caufe  their  bodies  to  be  arrefted 
4  and  put  in  prifirn  ;  and  in  cafe  they  be  fuch,  that  ye 
4  cannot  arreft  them,  that  ye  certify  the  king  of  their 
4  names,  and  of  their  mifprifion  haftily,  fb  that  he 
4  may  thereof  ordain  a  con venable  remedy ;  and  that 
4  ye,  by  yourfelf,  nor  by  other,  privily  nor  apertly, 
4  maintain  any  plea,  or  quarrel,  hanging  in  the 
4  king’s  court,  or  elfewhere  in  the  country ;  and 
4  that  ye  deny  to  no  man  common  right  by  the 
4  king’s  letters,  nor  none  other  means,  nor  for  none 
4  other  caufe  ;  and  in  cafe  any  letters  come  to  you 
4  contrary  to  the  law,  that  ve  do  nothing  by  fuch 
4  letters,  but  certify  the  king  thereof,  and  proceed 
4  to  execute  the  law,  notwithftanding;  the  fame 
4  letters;  and  that  ye  fhall  db  and  procure  the  pro- 
4  fit  of  the  king,  and  of  his  crown,  with  all  things, 

4  where  ye  may  reafbnably  do  the  fame.  And  in 
4  cafe  ye  be  from  henceforth  found  in  default  in  any 
4  of  the  points  aforefaid,  ye  fhall  be  at  the  king’s 
4  will,  of  body,  lands  and  goods,  thereof  to  be 

4  done. 
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4  done,  as  lhall  pleafe  him.  As  God  you  help  and 
‘  all  faints.’ 

One  might  imagine  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  iubject,  were  fafe,  when  the  king 
and  his  judges  were  thus  bound  to  do  equal  and 
impartial  jultice  :  but  the  judges  were  to  continue 
no  longer  in  their  office,  than  durante  bene  placito , 
during  the  king’s  pleafure.  This  dependence  of 
the  judges  upon  the  king  has  in  many  inftances 
weakened  the  effect  of  their  oath,  and  endan¬ 
gered  the  lecurity  of  the  fubjed.  We  find  the 
judges,  when  alked  by  king  Charles  the  firft, 

‘  Whether  he  could  not  annul  ads  of  parliament 
‘  that  were  prejudicial  to  him?’  replied,  ‘  that  the 
■  king  was  above  the  laws,’  and  in  the  fame  reign, 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  in  writing  ‘  that  the 
‘  king  might  by  law  levy  ffiip-money  on  his  fub- 
‘  j  eds  by  his  writs and  in  1 6  8  6,  two  years  before 
the  revolution,  they  were  not  affiamed  to  declare, 

‘  that  the  king  had  a  power  to  difpenfe  with  the 
4  laws.’ 

At:  the  revolution,  the  nation  faw  the  neceffity  of 
making  the  judges  independent,  for  the  honour  of 
the  crown,  as  the  lecurity  of  the  people.  It 
was  not  in  .view  to  abridge  the  prerogative  of  its 
power  to  appoint,  but  to  reftrain  it  from  difblacing 
the  judges  at  will.  By  the  ad  of  the  12th  of  kin? 
William  the  third,  it  is  enaded,  ‘  that  the  judo-es 
c  cotnroiffions  be  made  during  their  good  beha- 
vioui,  quamdiu  fe  bene  gejjerint .’  Towards  the 
clofe  of  the  reign  of  that  excellent  prince,  the  late 
king,  ‘  whole  memory  is  embalmed  with  the  tears 
‘■of  Engliihmen,’  was  added  the  judges  falary,  which 
they  now  enjoy,  in  order  to  render  them  as  inde- 
pendent  of  the  crown  as  poffible.  It  is  a  glorious 
refiedion,  to  us  who  fee  a  patriot  king  on  the  throne, 
^  luch  upright  judges  on  the  bench;  to  think 
th .cc  a  Jefferies  cannot  be  lcreened  from  juftice,  and 
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On  the  Liberty  of  the  Profs . 

I  EVER  thought  that  the  more  any  man  endea¬ 
voured  to  exert  himfelf  for  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjed,  the  more  he  ferved  his  prince,  and  the  more 
he  fhewed  his  duty  to  him .  The  happinefs  of  a 
king  can  nevej*  be  more  great,  than  when  his  fub¬ 
jeds  enjoy  a  compleat  content *,  and  the  fubjeds 
can  never  be  contented  when  their  liberties  are  any 
ways  injured,  attacked,  or  undermined.  What¬ 
ever  man  advifes  his  prince  to  take  any  one  ftep 
which  borders  upon  contrading  the  eftablifhed  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  people,  -  is  a  double  traitor  both  to  his 
fovereign,  and  his  fellow  fubjeds,  and  affuredly 
ought  to  be  difearded  by  the  one,  and  abominated 
bv  the  other. 

Among  the  privileges  of  this  country,  the 
chiefeft  are,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  tried  by  our  peers  ;  and  when  ever 
thefe  two  are  loft  (which  may  God  and  all  good 
men  forbid)  the  name  of  a  Briton  will  be 
defpifed  as  that  of  the  moft  abjed  wretch  breathing. 
The  beft  things  prove  the  word  when  once  corrupt¬ 
ed,  and  the  greater  the  tafte  of  liberty  hath  been, 
the  more  heavy  will  the  lofs  of  it  be  felt.  I  would 
not  be  underftood  to  infinuate  we  are  in  any  danger 
of  fuch  a  lofs  ;  no,  quite  the  contrary  :  but  it  can 
never  be  unfeafonable  to  warn  my  countrymen  not 
to  give  way  to  the  moft  diftant  attempts  againft  fuch 
invaluable  bleffings. 

Any  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  prefs, 
if  rightly  confidered,  can  never  add  to  the  real  in- 
tereft  of  either  king  or  minifter ;  by  its  freedom 
only,  the  prince  may  learn  when  the  people  are 
opprefted *,  when  any  ftatefman  (borrowing  his 
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fovereign’s  name  to  fcreen  his  inildeeds)  does  any 
aft  of  injuftice ;  and  when  any  thing  conducive  to 
the  people’s  further  happinels  can  be  affefted. 
That  is  the  only  .way  by  which  a  fubjeft’s  com¬ 
plaints  can  arrive  to  the  royal  ear,  and  by  which 
truth  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  king.  In 
moft  countries,  the  monarch  is  furrounded  with  a 
number  of  men,  whole  private  interefts  are  to  ba- 
nifh  truth,  and  hinder  any  accels  to  the  royal  pre¬ 
fence,  to  thofe  who  may  inform  him  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  people,  or  the  oppreffions  of  his  delegates. 
Conlequently,  when  that  liberty  is  abridged,  and 
nothing  dare  be  printed  but  what  hath  received  the 
fanftion  of  a  ftatefman  imprimatur,  the  fubjeft  may 
be  daringly  oppreffed,  and  they  may  be  fure  no  li¬ 
cence  will  be  granted  for  publifhing  a  detail  of  their 
wrongs  *,  the  minifter  will  then  boldly  tell  his  mailer, 
that  every  thing  goes  on  right,  that  the  people  are 
happy  and  contented,  and  the  deceived  monarch 
all  the  while  lays  under  the  imputation  of  having 
ordered  whatever  a  minifter  has  dared  to  do  ;  and 
knows  not  that  the  multitude  fuffer,  ’till  an  open 
defection  proclaims  what  has  been  done. 

As  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  the  king,  no  more  is 
it  that  of  the  good  minifter  to  reftrain  the  prefs. 
No  minifter,  however  good,  however  great,  how¬ 
ever  enlightened  and  capable,  can  be  fuppofed  to 
know  the  aftions  of  all  thofe  who  aft  in  the  feveral 
departments  of  the  ftate  at  home,  in  the  fleets  and 
armies,  the  government  of  diftant  provinces,  or  in 
embaffies  abroad :  the  accounts  fent  home  by  the 
parties  themfelves,  will  moft  certainly  be  in  their 
own  favour,  and  without  the  prefs,  no  one  will  dare 
difcover  any  mifmanagement ;  fince,  if  inferior 
perfons,  if  their  names  are  known,  they  ir\ay  fall  a 
victim  to  the  power  of  thole  accufed  ;  but  by  means 
of  the  preis  and  public  papers,  a  man  may  give 
fuch  intelligence  as  a  good  minifter  will  be  glad  to 
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receive,  and  thereby,  knowing  the  minds  of  the 
people,  may  aft  for  the  univerfal  good.  , 

On  the  other  hand,  fince  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  are  not  confined  to  rank  and  fortune,  a  fim- 
ple  individual  who  hath  not  means  of  accefs  to  the 
great,  may  ftart  a  thought,  which,  if  feconded  by 
the  powet  and  wildom  of  an  able  andhoneft  ftatei- 
man,  may  be  produftive  of  general  good.  Thus  by 
means  of  the  liberty  of  the  prels,  the  intelligence, 
the  hints,  and  wile  projefts  of  a  minifter,  may  be 
greatly  extended ;  truth  will  come  unftopped  to 
the  fight  of  the  king,  and  thence  follow  juftice  and 
benefit  to  the  people. 

But  if  thefe  great  advantages  arife  from  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  whence  then  can  it  be  fuppofed  any 
one  would  ever  wifh  to  fee  it  fupprefled  ?  I  anfwer, 
iblely  through  fear,  and  none  but  bad  men  can  ever 
entertain  that  fear,  none  but  bad  men  can  dread  an 
open  difquifition  of  their  conduft,  fince  it  is  the 
good  man  s  interell  to  be  fully  known,  and  the  more 
his  character  is  made  public,  the  more  glory  ac¬ 
crues  to  himfelf,  and  the  more  emolument  to  his 
fellow  fa  bj  efts. 

Since  I  have  faid  thus  much  on  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  left  any  one  fhould  mifconftrue  my  meaning, 
it  will  be  ibrnewhat  neceffary  that  I  fhould  declare 
what  I  mean  by  a  liberty  of  the  prefs. 

I  mean  then,  a  full  and  uncontroverted  liberty 
to  print ,  (without  feeking  any  permifiion)  what¬ 
ever  a  man  ought  juftly  to  have  liberty  to  fay . 
This  confequently  will  exclude  all  treafon,  all  Han¬ 
ders  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  any  honeft  man’s 
life,  charafter  or  fortune,  all  obfcenity  which  may 
be  corruptive  of  morals,  and  all  impiety  which  may 
tend  to  lubvert  religion.  All  thefe  exciufions  are 
already  made  by  our  laws,  and  as  no  man  can  fay 
thofe  things  with  impunity,  fo  no  man  ought  to 
print  them  :  but  then  indeed,  thefe  exciufions 
ought  not  to  be  explicit,  and  not  tend  to  the  adopt¬ 
ing 
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itig  inuendoes,  by  which  fomc  ftretching  lawyers 
might  even  turn  the  holy  feriptures  into  libels  and 
Handers.  As  no  man  can  or  ought  (by  any  au¬ 
thority  whatever)  be  punifnable  for  what  he  doth 
not  know  to  be  a  crime,  fo  no  man  fhould  have 
power,  or  be  encouraged  to  conftrue  any  word 
fpoken  or  pointed,  as  criminal,  by  any  law  criticifm, 
but  what  are  really  and  abfolutely  fuch  *5  for  if  this 
is  allowed,  there  muft  be  a  final  flop  put  to  any 
productions  of  the  prefs,  fince  the  mod  innocent 
and  mod  unmeaning  words  may  be  tortured  into 
crimes. 


The  Tribune  of  the  People. 


On  juries.  By  the  fame. 


F  we  refledt  on  the  manner  of  trying  not  only  ci- 


X  vil  but  criminal  caufes,  in  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  rejoice  that  we  inhabit 
this.  In  France,  a  man  lufpedted  of  a  crime,  is 
taken  and  committed  to  prifon,  his  procefs  (as  they 
call  it)  is  ordered  to  be  carried  on,  witnefies  are 
interrogated  out  of  his  fight,  the  depofitions  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  and  the  criminal  is  examined  on 
thofe  depofitions  ;  if  he  doth  not  confefs  his  crime, 
perhaps  the  witneffes  are  confronted  with  him  *,  if 
he  ftiil  denies,  he  is  put  to  the  torture  to  extort  a 
confeftion  ;  and  though  he  may  have  ftrength  to 
refill  the  mod  excruciating  torments,  yret,  as  the 
accufers  are  generally  believed  before  the  accufed, 
he  is  pronounced  to  be  contumacious ;  and  though 
the  law  cannot  adjudge  a  man  to  death  there,  unlefc 
he  confe fifes  his  crime,  yet  he  is  fentenced  to  the 
gallies,  and  as  foon  as  his  mangled  limbs  have  o-ot 

any  ftrength,  he  is  fent  thither  to  drag  out  a 
wretched  life.  F 

But  here,  on  the  contrary,  my  countrymen,  let 
us  rejoice,  not  only  in  the  mildnefs  but  the  equity 
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of  that  law,  which  allows  every  man  a  trial  by  his 
equals ;  twelve  impartial  men  are  fworn  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  conferences  between  man  and  man ; 
and  a  perfon  can  never  fuffer  unjuftly,  unlefs  a  fet 
of  men,  leagued  together  by  perjury,  deceive  a 
jury,  by  lwearing  things  that  are  falfe,  with  fuch 
appearance  of  truth,  that  man,  who  can  only  judge 
by  appearances,  and  can  know  the  hearts  of  men 
only  by  their  ipeeches,  cannot  but  fuppofe  the  ac- 
cufed  to  be  guilty  •,  yet,  after  all,  fuch  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  our  mild  laws,  from  thofe  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  that  the  condemned  have  often  here  as  many 
weeks  before  the  execution  of  their  fentence,  as 
they  have  hours  in  other  countries  *,  and  thereby 
give  time  for  an  application  to  a  fovereign’s  mercy : 
thus  mild  are  our  criminal  laws,  and  thus  equi¬ 
table  is  the  manner  of  our  trials  ;  and  that  great 
palladium  of  Englifh  liberty  can  never  be  deflroyed, 
without  fubverting  the  whole  conftitution  ;  every 

O  ^  ^  ^  a/ 

attempt  thereto  is  a  manifeft  attack  on  liberty,  and 
ought  to  be  guarded  againft  with  the  utmoft  in¬ 
trepidity  and  caution.  '  : 

In  former  reigns,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
take  away,  or  at  leafl  render  ufelefs,  this  darling 
privilege  :  the  ftar-chamber  was  a  moft  daring  in- 
fult,  and  lafted  longer  than  almoft  could  be  be¬ 
lieved  ;  yet  at  laft  the  genius  of  liberty  roufed  her 
fons,  and  it  was  forced  to  be  abolifhed.  The  next 
endeavour  to  overthrow  our  liberties,  by  means  of 
what  was  intended  to  preferve  them,  was,  by  pack¬ 
ing  of  juries,  not  allowing  the  prilbner  to  make 
his  legal  challenges,  and  by  brow-beating,  terri¬ 
fying,  and  ftarving  into  compliance,  fuch  juries 
as  were  not  fuffickntly  pliable  to  court  judges. 
This  was  often  praftiled  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
the  fecond,  and  James  the  fecond.  In  thofe  days 
of  opprefiion,  judges  have  been  heard  to  tell  a 
jury,  you  fliail  find  inch  a  verdift,  or  you  Ih all 
"  J  ftarve 
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ftarve  for  it  *  and  even  when  they  have  refilled  all 
corruptions,  and  braved  all  menaces,  and  done 
their  duties,  unawed  by  the  frowns  of  power,  they 
were  feverely  fined. 

Such  fteps  led  on  to  the  revolution,  by  which 
our  liberties  were  once  again  fecured,  and  O  my 
fellow  fubjedts  !  may  we  never  fee  again  that  day 
that  an  Engiilh  jury  lhall  be  abolimed  ;  or  what 
may  be  as  bad,  may  be  ordered  by  any  judge  what¬ 
ever  what  verdidl  to  find.  May  we  never  fee  the 
bench  of  juftice  profaned  by  any  man,  who  can 
fhow  the  leaft  partiality  between  criminal  and  ac- 
cufer,  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Should  ever  fucii 
a  man  arife  in  future  times,  who  (not  confidering 
he  is  the  real  counfellor  of  the  accufed  or  oppreifed) 
fhould  be  warped  by  any  unmanly  prejudices  of  ' 
either  party,  country,  or  religion  ;  then  may  our 
pofterity  remember  they  defcended  from  free  Bri¬ 
tons,  and  boldly  Hand  in  the  gap j  remember 
they  are  jurymen/  and  give  that  yerdidt,  they  can 
anjwer  in  a  place  where  no  party,  no  country,  no 
ftatefman,  no  judge,  no  king,  can  opprefs  or  pu- 
Jiilh  for  a  Uriel  adherence  to  privilege  and  juftice. 

I  cannot  quit  this  fubjedl  without  obferving, 
that  in  all  faults  or  infringements  of  the  laws, 
which  a  man  may  or  can  commit,  a  man  muff  be 
adjudged  by  his  peers,  except  an  infraction  of  the 
excife  laws.  In  that  court,  they  are  accufers,  par¬ 
ties  and  judges  altogether.  I  hope  no  bad  ufe  lias 
been  made  of  that  almoft  boundlefs  power  ;  and  I 
equally  hope,  that  , no  man  may  be  lb  unhappy  as  to 
put  that  power  to  a  trial ;  yet  fince  it  is  the  only 
exemption  of  our  greatly  boafted  liberties,  I  can¬ 
not  help  looking  upon  every  extenfion  of  excifc 
power,  as  a  ftep  towards  abolifhing  juries. 

Already  moll  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  excifed, 
already  the  penal  claufes  are  fo  numerous,  that  a 
man  mull  almoft  necdfarily  be  at  the  expence  of 
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fome  pounds,  only  to  know  whether  he  is  guilty1 
of  a  breach  of  the  laws,  or  not.  Already  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  fubjedt  to  the  infpe&ion  of  a  fet  of 
fpies  and  informers,  whofe  profit  it  is  to  find  a  fault, 
and  who  rejoice  at  efpyiog  even  an  error.  Who 
knows  what  may  one  day  happen  ?  Who  knows 
but  debts  may  be  excifed,  wills,  letters  of  attorney, 
deeds  of  gift,  leafes,  and  all  conveyances,  may,  in 
fome  future  time,  be  made  fubjedt  to  that  formi¬ 
dable  tribunal  ;  and,  in  fine,  who  knows  but  even 
felony  may  be  excifed  ;  then  adieu  to  juries,  then 
adieu  to  liberty.  A  bad  minifter  hath  nothing  to  do 
then,  but  to  be  lure  of  the  commifiioners  ;  and 
woe  be  to  any  man  bold  enough  to  write  or  fpeak 
in  defence  of  his  once  free  country,  fince  future 
Empfoms,  and  future  Dudleys,  may  then  arife, 
whole  arts  could  eafily  bring  whoever  is  obnoxious 
to  the  minifter,  to  an  undeferved  punifhment  ;  and 
they  could  then,  with  impunity,,  commit  the  cm- 
eleft  of  all  murders,  and  that  under  the  mafk  of 
juftice,  and  in  form  of  law. 

V  I 


Fhe  Tribune’s  oration  to  the  people. 
Friends  !  countrymen  !  fellow-citizens ! 

IC  O  U  L  D  with  that  I  had  the  fulleft  power  of 
eloquence,  to  make  what  my  heart  feels  to  fink 
deep  into  your  minds ;  but,  fince  nature  hath  de¬ 
nied  me  the  force  of  a  Demofthenes  or  a  Cicero, 
accept  my  artlefs  endeavours  for  the  general  good. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  liberty  or  the 
press  will  be  attempted  to  be  taken  away  :  it  is 
therefore  time  to  fpeak  ;  it  is  therefore  proper  that 
your  tribune  fhouid  lay  before  you  the  confte - 
j?  th  at  mit ft,  and  will,  naturally  enfue  from 
inch  a  ftep.  Some  may  perhaps  lay,  that  that  fear 
is  groundlefs  ,  or,  that  the  day  may  be  far  off. 

V To 
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To  the  firit  I  anfwer,  that  the  liberties  of  the  -people 
fhould  be  like  Ca far’s  wife ,  not  only  unfpotted ,  but 
even  unfufpetied  of  an  attaint.  To  the  latter,  that 
though  we  were  fare  (which  we  are  far  from  being) 
that  the  prefs  would  not  fall  under  the  power  of  a 
licenfer  till  our  tenth  or  twentieth  generation,  yet 
fhould  we  not  ftand  tame  now,  but  tranfmit  to 
lateft  pofterity,  that  they  had  anceftors  who  ftrug- 
gled  to  preferve  their  children’s  freedom ;  and 
handed  down  their  curfes  upon  the  caitiff,  who,  by 
vilely  attempting  fuch  a  pernicious  fcheme  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  fhould  commit  fo  daring  a  treason  againfi 
the  majesty  of  the  people. 

Reftraint  ! — what  reftrictions  would  men  have  ? 
Are  there  not  already  a  number  of  laws  which 
extend  their  penal  gripes  on  eveiy  thing  that  is,  that 
can  be  deemed,  or  even  that  can  be  Jlrained  into  It- 
centioufnefs  of  the  prefs  ?  What  more  can  be  want¬ 
ed  ?  Would  they  wifh  to  bring  again  the  times  of 
cutting  off  the  hand  of  a  Stubbs ,  the  ears  and  nofe 
of  a  Leighton ,  or  the  mercilefs  treatment  of  a 
Prynne ,  a  Baftwick,  See.  Are  not  pillories,  fines,  and 
years  of  imprijonrnent ,  deemed  fufficient  reftraints, 
but  more  muft  be  attempted  ?  Thefe  the  law  is 
already  poffeffed  of ;  and  can  more  be  required  ? 
Can  more  be  neceffary  ?  hfo,  my  countrymen  ! 
already  the  prefs  hath  too  many  reftriSicns :  already 
the  free  difeuffion  of  many  important  points  is  much 
contracted  :  already  the  times  are  fuch,  that  if  an 
erroneous  ftep  is  taken  by  any  overgrown  company 
if  even  one  of  the  largeft  proprietors  fhould  advife 
or  animadvert  in  print ,  they  will  cry  out,  it  is  a 
reflection  on  the  honourable  or  worihipful  board, 
and  they  mW  profecute  for  it ;  though  the  South- 
Sea  directors  in  1720,  and  the  memorable  chari¬ 
table  corporation,  ftiil  remain  frefh  in  the  public 
memory ;  though  diftrefled  families  yet  mourn 
that  fatal  period',  and  the  cries  of  the  pr  if  oner,  the 
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■toul'xv,  and  the  orphan ,  join  to  brand  thofe  depre¬ 
dator*  on  the  public  with  lafting  infamy. 

Already  the  treatment  of  the  poor ,  the  perverfion 
of  the  poor' s-r  ate  into  tavern  treats;  the  fhameful 
neglect  in  cleaning  our  ftreets  ;  the  mifapplication 
of  money;  the  granting  licenfes  to  houies  of  ill 
fame  ;  already,  I  fay,  all  thefe  muft  pafs  unno¬ 
ticed,  left  Mr.  Licenfer,  Mr.  Church-warden,  Mr. 
Collector,  Mr.  Overfeer  of  the  poor,  or  Mr.  Scaven¬ 
ger,  fhould  think  he  is  refie&ed  upon,  and  pro- 
fecute  the  divulger  of  his  frauds  and  colluliorrs. 

Already ,  my  dear  countrymen  !  things  are  fo  ; 
and  yet  more  reftraints  (it  is  faid)  are  wanted.  It 
is  laid  that  a  licenfer  of  the  prefs  is  intended  to  be 
again  impofed  on  us.  But  fhould  that  ever  happen, 
then  adieu  all  freedom  ;  then  civil  and  religious  li¬ 
berty  will  be  at  an  end. 

‘Then,  O  my  fellow-citizens  !  oppreffwn  will  ftalk 
barefaced  forth,  and  will  drop  entirely  the  veil  with 
which  fhe  now  hides  her  ignominious  head  :  then 
may  be  expected  an  arbitrary  miniftry,  a  venal  fe- 
nate,  a  corrupt  magiftracy,  an  ignorant,  over¬ 
bearing  clergy ;  a  defencelefs  navy,  an  enervated 
army,and  a  turbulent  people  :  then  fhail we be.forbid 
to  utter  our  groans  ;  for  then  the  licensing  tool 
will  refufe  his  imprimatur  to  any  complaint,  until 
at  laft  the  long-ftified  fire  of  refentment  for  re¬ 
peated  Wrongs,  may  burft  into  a  flame  ;  which 
may  deftroy  the  licenfer  and  his  employers. 


On  tie  rights  of  juries. 

AMONGST  other  devices,  to  undermine 
the  rights  and  power  of  juries,  and  render 
them  infignificant,  there  has  an  opinion  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  they  are  only  judges  of  fact,  and  are 
not  at  all  to  confider  the  law  ;  fo  that  if  a  perfon 
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be  indicted  for  a  faClynvhich  really  is  no  crime  in 
Itfelf  by  law,  but  is  worked  up  by  words  of  form, 
as  treasonably,  feditioudy,  &c.  if  the  fadt  be  but 
proved  to  be  done,  though  the  wicked  circum- 
ftances  do  not  appear,  they  fhall  be  fupplied  by 
the  law,  which  you  are  not  to  take  notice  of,  but 
find  the  bill,  or  bring  in  the  perfon  guilty,  and 
leave  the  confideration  of  the  cale  in  law  to  the 
judges,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is.  Thus  fome  people 
argue,  but  it  is  an  apparent  trap,  at  once  to  per¬ 
jure  ignorant  juries,  and  render  them  fo  far  from 
being  of  good  ufe,  as  to  be  only  tools  of  oppreifion, 
to  ruin  and  murder  their  innocent  neighbours  with 
the  greater  formality  :  for  though  it  be  true,  that 
(natter  of  fadt  is  the  moll  common  and  proper 
objedt  of  a  jury’s  determination,  and  matter  of 
law  that  of  the  judges,  yet,  as  law  arifes  out  of, 
and  is  complicated  with  fact,  it  cannot  but  fall  un¬ 
der  the  jury’s  confideration.  • 

Littleton,  fedt.  368,  teaches  us,  that  the  jury 
may,  at  their  eledtion,  either  take  upon  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  determine  both  the 
fadt  _  and  law  themfelves,  or  elfe  find  the  matter 
ipecialiy,  and  leave  it  to  the  judges  :  It  is  by  ap¬ 
plying  matter  of  fadt  and  law  together,  and  from 
their  ,due  confideiation  of,  and  right  ]udgrnent 
upon  botn,  that  a  jury  brings  forth  their  verdidt, 
Do  we  not  fee  in  molt  general  ifflies,  as  upon  not 
guilty  pleaded  in  trefpafs,  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
felony,  though  it  be  matter  in  lav/,  whether'' the 
party  be  a  treipafier,  a  breaker  of  the  peace,  or  a 
felon,  yet  the  jury  do  not  find  the  fadt  of  the  cafe 
by  itfelf,  leaving  the  law  to  the  court,  but  find  the 
party  guilty  or  not  guilty  generally  ;  fo  that  though 
they  aniwer  net  the  queftion  fingly,  what  is  law  ? 
yet  they  detei mine  the  law  in  ail  matters  where 
ifilte  is  joined.  Is  it  not  every  day’s  practice,  when 
perfons  are  indidted  for  murder,  the  jury  does  nor 
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Only  find  them  guilty,  or  "not  guilty,  but  many 
times,  upon  hearing  and  weighing  of  circum- 
fiances,  brings  them  in  either  guilty  of  the  murder, 
or  elte  only  of  man-flaughter,  per  mifadventure,  or 
fe  defefidendo ,  as  they  fee  caufe  ?  Befides,  as  juries 
have  ever  been  veiled  with  fuch  power  by  law,  fo  to 
exclude  from  or  diffeize  them  of  the  fame,  were 
utterly  to  defeat  the  end  of  their  inftitution.  For 
then,  if  a  perfon  fhould  be  indicated  for  doing  any 
common  innocent  aft,  if  it  be  but  cloathed  and 
difguifed  in  the  indiftment  with  the  name  of  trea- 
fon,  or  fome  other  high  crime,  and  proved  by 
witneffes  to  have  been  done  by  him,  the  jury,  tho’ 
iatisfied  in  confcience  that  the  faft  is  not  any  fuch 
offence  as  it  is  called,  yet  becaufe  f according  to 
this  fond  opinion)  they  have  no  power  to  judge  of 
law,  and  the  faft  charged  is  fully  proved,  they 
fhould  at  this  rate  be  bound  to  find  him  guilty  : 
and  being  fo  found,  the  judge  may  pronounce 
fentence  againft  him,  for  he  finds  him  a  convifted 
traitor,  &c.  by  his  peers :  and  fo  juries  fhould  be 
made  mere  properties  to  do  the  drudgery,  and 
bear  the  blame  of  unreafonable  profecutions  ;  but 
all  this  is  abfurd,  and  abhorred  by  the  wifdom, 
juftice,  and  mercy  of  our  laws* 


On  trials  by  juries . 

rp  ]-I  E  trial  by  juries  of  our  peers  in  all  cafes 
|  of  indiftments  and  informations,  lying  at 
the  very  root,  and  being  one  of  the  moft  fundamen¬ 
tal  principals  of  our  prefent  happy  conftitution ; 
a  conftitution  fo  happily  conftrufted,  as  at  the  fame 
time  to  preferve  the  fixed  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
without  the  leaft:  encroachment  on  the  people ;  fo 
nobly  contefted  for  by  our  anceftors,  and  now  fo 
firmly  rivetted  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 

country. 
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country,  that  fare  I  am,  no  proipeCts,  no  offers,  no 
gifts,  would  be  capable  to  induce  them,  to  defert 
thofe  notions,  principles,  and  maxims  of  liberty, 
which  they  have  from  their  birth  been  taught  to 
efteem  as  congenial  with  the  very  exiftence  of 
Englishmen  ;  and  which  is  the  admiration,  the  jea¬ 
lousy  and  envy  of  foreigners.  I  fay,  trial  by  juries 
of  our  peers,  being  the  touchftone  of  our  liberties, 
it  well  deferves  a  few  moments  enquiry  :  i  ft,  upon 
what  principles  it  is  eftablifhed ;  and  2dly,  what 
fliould  be  the  guiding  rule  of  a  jury’s  determination 
upon  critical  profecutions.  Now  as  to  the  firft  ob¬ 
ject  of  enquiry  upon  what  principles  this  ineftimable 
blefling  of  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  our  peers,  is  efta- 
blifhed.  The  leading  principle,  is  undoubtedly  to 
^preferve  inviolable  the  liberty  of  every  individual, 
that  no  man  mly  be  punifhed  till  after  a  legal  con¬ 
viction,  a  conviction  by  twelve  men  to  v/hom  he  can 
have  no  objection,  and  whofe  judgment  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  be  warped  *by  any  undue  influence. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  leading  principle.  Again,  it 
effectually  removes  any  foundation  of  complaints, 
of  injuftice,  arbitrary  determination,  finifter  view, 
perfonal  pique,  or  any  thing  elfe*  from  the  accufed 
perfon.  I  lay,  it  effectually  removes  any  founda¬ 
tion  of  complaint,  which  certainly  may  with  great 
reafon  be  pleaded,  where  the  power  of  determination 
is  invefted  in  one  man,  when  he  may  magifterially 
decide  upon  evidence  on  one  fide,  without  hearing 
what  may  be  offered  on  the  other  fide  ;  when  Jie 
may  pafs  judgment  upon  a  preconception  of  the  cafe; 
when  family  connection,  or  a  thoufand  other  poflible 
cafes,  may  influence  him  to  pafs  a  wrong  judgment. 
In  fuch  a  flotation  as  this,  there  certainly  would  be 
the  ftrongeft  reafon  in  the  world,  to  object  to  the 
determination.  In  like  manner  fuppofe  a  power  of 
determination,  invefted  in  a  fet  of  men,  who  from 
Vol.  I.  S  fituation- 
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(ituation,  place,  expectation,  &c.  have  a  vifiblc 
and  apparent  end  to  anfwer,  either  as  to  honour  or 
lucrative  advantage,  in  the  condemnation  of  an  ac~ 
cufed  perfon :  Or  fuppofe  thefe  men  to  aft  at  the 
beck,  or  under  the  direftion  of  a  fuperior,  whofe 
very  exiftence  in  office  depends  upon  this  condem¬ 
nation,  furely  then  no  one  could  be  found,  fo  far 
loft  to  all  true  notions  of  juftice  and  equity,  as  to 
approve  of  fuch  a  determination.  So  much  for  the 
firft  objeft  of  inquiry. — Now,  as  for  the  other  part, 
what  ffiouid  be  the  guiding  rule  of  a  jury’s  determi¬ 
nation,  upon  criminal  profecutions,  particularly  in 
cafes  of  libels  between  the  crown  and  the  fubjeft. 
Thefe  are  cafes  which  do  not  reft  altogether  upon 
evidences.  Here  a  jury  has  not  only  to  clofeiy  at¬ 
tend  to  a  complicated  evidence,  and  which  poffibly 
after  inveftigation,  they  may  be  of  opinion,  is  posi¬ 
tive  as  to  the  matter  of  faft ;  but  then  (being  moft 
confefiedly  judges  of  law  as  well  as  faft)  they  have 
to  attend  to  the  foundation  of  the  aftion.  A  man 
may  be  profecuted  for  walking  or  riding  on  the 
king’s  highway,  the  moft  pofitive  and  conclufive 
evidence  may  be  brought,  as  to  the  matter  of  faft  ; 
but  I  am  fure  no  jury  that  well  confiuers  the  cafe, 
would  find  a  perfon  guilty  for  fo  doing.  Only  let  us 
con  fide  r  a  little  the  import  of  the  word  guilty :  it  cer¬ 
tainly  fixes  the  ftigma  of  an  offence  upon  the  perfon 
againft  whom  it  is  levelled,  declares  to  the  world,  he 
has,  (in  their  opinion)  committed  an  aftion  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  anddeferving  punifhment 
accordingly.  This  idea  alone,  I  fliouid  imagine, 
would  be  fufftcientto  determine  a  jury  as  to  their  ver¬ 
dict:,  when  they  are  of  opinion  the  foundation  of  the 
aftion  is  not  criminal  in  itfelf.  I  ffiall  dole  what  I 
have  to  fay  upon  this  fubjeft,  with  making  an  qb- 
fervation  or  two,  with  regard  to  a  libel,  an  offence 
fo  undetermined  in  itfelf,  that  the  sreateft  lawyers 
of  our  times  (and  who  poffibly  are  as  knowing  and 
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as  well  verfed  in  the  intricacies  of  law,  as  any 
that  ever  filled  the  bench)  are  not  agreed  them- 
felves,  what  ,is,  or  is  not,  a  libel.  Now  an 
action  may  be  commenced  againft  a  perfon  for 
the  publication  of  a  paper,  which  the  profecutor 
may  be  fully  fatisfied  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  libel.  I  fay,  he  may  think  fo  ;  others,  with 
more  juftice  on  their  fide,  may  think  the  contrary. 
A  cale  in  i'uch  a  fituation  may  be  brought  to  a  fair 
and  open  trial,  when  the  particular  circumflances 
may  be  candidly  debated  on  both  fides. — What  is 
the  jury  to  do  ?  they  are  to  find  a  verdict  guilty  or 

not  guilty. - How  are  they  to  proceed  ?  ift,  as  to 

the  point  of  publication,  they  are  to  coniider,  whe¬ 
ther  the  evidence  is  fufficient  to  fix  that ;  if  it  is 
nor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  verdict,  that 
mu  ft  be  found,  not  guilty  ?  If  the  publication  is 
iuificiently  eftabliftied  by  the  evidence,  the  next 
objeft  of  examination  is,  whether  it  is,  cr  is  not 
a  libel  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  inch  an  a£ti6n,  that 
deferves  to  be  declared,  by  an  honeft  and  impartial 
jury,  a  criminal  offence,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  of  courfe  liable  to,  and  de¬ 
fending  of,  exemplary  punifhment.  I  fay,  this  is  the 
next  object  of  examination,  and  if  they  fhould  be 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  publication  was  of  a 
nature  as  above  defcribed,  they  muff,  beyond  all 
doubt,  find  a  verdift  as  guilty.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  fhall  be  fully  perfuaded  in  their  own 
minds,  that  the  publication,  though  bold  in  itfelf, 
and  replete  with  nervous  expreffions,  was  no  libel ; 
was  undeferving  of  the  appellation  of  a  criminal 
offence,  or  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  country ; 
in  that  cafe,  it  mull  be  equally  clear  to  every  im¬ 
partial  perfon,  that  they  are  bound  by  their  oath, 
and  by  every  confcientious  tie,  to  bring  in  their  ver¬ 
dict,  not  guilty. — Now  can  it  be  poffible  for  them 
to  declare  a  perfon  guilty,  for  an  adlion,  which  in 
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their  own  minds,  they  think  incurs  no  guilt. — Cart 
the  publication  of  an  innocent  performance,  be 
termed  guilt  •,  if  not,  I  fay,  let  the  ftrength  of 
r  1  ever  fo  clear  as  to  the  publication  of  a 
performance,  not  in  their  opinion  criminal,  or  corn-* 
ing  ftriCtly  under  the  denomination  of  a  libel,  they 
cannot,  with  decency,  juflice,  or  in  confcience  bring 
in  their  verdid  guilty. - Thus,  I  have  flung 

out  a  few  thoughts  for  more  able  pens  to  enlarge 
upon,  ° 

And  am  your  mod  humble  fervant, 

A  SINCERE  LOVER  OF  JUSTICE* 


On  the  fame . 


T  H  E  executive  part  of  our  laws,  is  excellent ;  for 
nothing  can  fo  effectually  fecure  to  us  our  liberty 
an  d  property,  as  juries,  who  are  the  foie  judges  of 
tacts,  while  the  judges  are  ftriCtly  bound  to  keep 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  affix  the  legal  puniffi- 
ments,  after  the  juries  have  found  the  crime.  By 
which  means  the  wicked  endeavours  of  corrupt  ad- 
miniftrations,  aided  by  temporizing  judges,  to  en- 
flave  the  people  or  opprefs  individuals,  have. been 
for  the  rnoft  part  frustrated. 

As  this  is  the  bafis  of  our  liberty,  and  as  by  thefe 
means  we  have  for  many  centuries  been  enabled  to 
baffle  every  attempt  to  deftroy  the  juftly-admired 
equilibrium  between  the  crown  and  the  people,  by 
extending  the  prerogative,  fo  it  feems  exceedingly 
furprizing,  that  at  this  day  there  fliould  be  any  in- 
ftance,  where  the  people  are  excluded  from  their 
juft  rights  of  determining  the  fads  previous  to  a 
condemnation,  which  is  abfolutely  the  cafe  in  the 
proceeding  againft  a  libel,  and  in  any  fuppofed 
offence  againft  the  excife. 

j  - 
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When  a  perfon  is  profecuted  for  a  libel  againft 
the  ftate,  it  is  always  by  information,  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  innovation  in  this  conftitution,  being 
a  fubftitute  for  an  indictment  in  no  relped  confiftent 
with  the  fpirit  of  our  laws,  and  was  unknown  in 
this  country,  till  the  fuppreffion  of  the  ftar-chamber, 
when  the  officers  of  ftate,  thought  it  neceffary  to 
have  fome  method  of  commencing  profecutions 
againft  the  people  without  their  immediate  confent, 
which  is  the  cafe  when  indictments  are  to  be  found 
by  the  grand  jury.  An  information  filed  by  the  at¬ 
torney  general,  is  without  any  previous  motion  of 
court :  fo  that  a  profecution  againft  any  perfon,  or 
upon  any  account  whatever,  is  commenced  at  plea- 
fure ;  though  no  fentence  can  be  obtained  without  a 
conviction  by  a  jury ;  yet,  when  you  confider  the  ftate 
doCtrines  relating  to  libels,  which  is,  that  the  jury 
are  not  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  paper,  whe¬ 
ther  it  does  or  does  not  contain  the  illegal  matter  laid 
in  the  information,  but  only  to  find  the  fingle  faCt  of 
the  publication  ;  I  believe,  it  muft  appear  to  every 
rational  man,  that  the  jury,  by  thefe  doctrines,  are 
made  mere  cyphers  ;  and  .that  a  man  accufed  of 
writing  a  libel,  is  prefented  to  the  court  for  punifh- 
ment,  without  the  opinion  of  his  peers  being  taken 
on  this  offence,  which  is  a  grofs  infringement  of 
that  valuable  appendage  to  Engliih  liberty. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  an  oppreflive  method  of 
proceeding,  that  loudly  calls  for  redrefs ;  for 
though  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  may  be 
thoroughly  fatisfied  with  the  prefent  judges,  yet  it 
never  was  the  intention  of  our  laws  to  let  the  judges 
determine  fads,  but  only  to  dired  in  points  of  law, 
and  affift  in  digefting  evidence.  The  judges  are 
ftridly  bound  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  in°almoft 
every  cafe  regarding  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeCt,  and 
the  laws  have  affixed  the  punifhments  for  each 
erirpe :  but  in  this  important  affair  of  libels,  on 
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which  the  liberty  ot  the  prefs  lb  immediately  de¬ 
pends,  the  punifhment  is  in  the  breait  of  the  court, 
to  hit  nofes,  cut  off  ears,  pillory,  fine  and  impri- 
fon. 

That  the  crown  cannot  turn  out  judges  to  obtain 
particular  ends  at  this  time,  as  it  did  formerly,  I 
am  well  apprized  :  but  though  the  power  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  good  is  denied,  yet  no  law  fecures  us 
from  having  bad,  corrupt,  ignorant,  or  wicked 
tools  of  ftate,  appointed  on  any  vacancy  by  death, 
reiignation  or  promotion :  from  which  it  is  appa¬ 
rent,  that  no  privilege  of  the  fubjed  fhould  be  given 
up,  even  to  thefe  our  excellent  judges,  left  their 
fuccefiors  are  not  fit  to  be  confided  in. 

From  the  high  importance  of  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  to  this  ftate,  I  hope  every  juryman,  in  all 
future  profecutions,  WILL  EXERT  HIS  UN¬ 
DOUBTED  PRIVILEGE  OF  DETERMIN¬ 
ING  THE  FACT.  If  any  fubjed  is  guilty  of 
writing  libels,  or  fedition,  every  good  man  mult 
think  himfelf  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
ferring  him  to  punifhment ;  but  I  hope  he  will  al¬ 
ways  lee  with  his  OWN  eyes,  and  not  give  a  man 
up  to  DESTRUCTION,  onthe  mer zipfe  dixit  of  an 
attorney  general. 


Letter  from  Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart .  member  for 
Horn  ton  in  Devonfhire^  to  the  portreve  of  Lhut- 
bcrcugh,  relative  to  his  conduct  in  parliament  on 
the  Guefiion  concerning  general  warrants ,  debated 
on  the  i/tfh  of  February ,  1764. 

S  I  R, 

■VTOU  defired  to  know  from  me  the  truth  of 
\  many  things  which  had  been  ajferted  concern¬ 
ing  the  great  queftion,  which  was  agitated  in  par¬ 
liament  laft  February.  The  manner  in  which  I. 
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will  now  ftate  to  you  the  whole  of  that  queftion, 
will,  I  hope,  juftify  the  credit  you  give  me. 
You  will  fee  by  it,  the  reafons  which  moved  and 
determined  me  upon  that  occafion. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  confidered  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  late  proceedings  concerning  the  ifluing 
of  general  warrants.  ill,  The  manner  of  ifluing 
and  executing  fuch  warrants.  2d,  How  far  they 
can  be  juftified  in  point  of  law.  3d,  The  propriety 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  upon 
the  complaint  made  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  With 
regard  to  the  firft  head,  (which  I  fhall  confine  to 
the  matter  of  fa6t)  it  appears,  that  lord  Halifax,  on 
the  25th  of  April  1763,  iflued  a  warrant  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  authors,  printers  and  publifhers,  of  a  fe- 
ditious  paper,  intituled  c  The  North  Briton,  No. 
4  45,  to  feize  them,  together  with  their  papers,  and 
4  bring  them  in  fafe  cuftody  to  be  examined  before 
c  him.’  This  warrant  was  granted  not  only  with¬ 
out  information  upon  oath,  but  without  any  infor¬ 
mation  at  all ;  (as  appeared  on  the  trial  of  the  mef- 
fengers)  for  it  was  directed  to  three  meflengers  by 
the  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  go  to  Mr.  Carrington, 
(another  meffenger)  in  order  to  learn  from  him 
whom  they  were  to  fufpeci ,  in  what  manner  they 
fhould  proceed,  and  what  perlons  he  would  ad  vile 
that  they  fhould  take  up.  They  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Carrington,  that,  from  the  information  he  had 
received,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  one  Leach,  and 
others,  were  the  printers  and  publifhers  of  this 
paper,  and  that  he  had  been  informed  that  one 
Mr.  Wilkes,  a  perfon  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  North  Briton,  had  been  feen  frequently  in 
Leach’s  houfe  of  late,  and  that  an  old  printer, 
whofe  name  he  did  not  mention  to  the  meflengers, 
had  told  him,  that  the  faid  Mr.  Leach,  was  the 
printer  of  the  faid  paper.  Upon  this  extraordinary 
information,  the  meflengers  thought  fit  to  exercife 
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the  difcretionary  powers,  delegated  to  them  by  the 
fecretary  of  ftatc,  againft  Mr.  Leach  ;  entered  the 
houfe,  feized  him  and  all  his  papers ,  and  alfo  all 
his  iervants,  whom  yet  they  never  carried  before 
lord  Halifax,  as  diredfed  by  the  warrant,  but  after 
twelve  hours  confinement  in  an  alehoufe,  difcharged 
them.  Leach  was  kept  in  confinement  feveral  - 
days,  and  then  releafed. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  lord  Halifax  ifibed  an¬ 
other  warrant  in  the  lame  general  form,  whereby 
one  Balfe ,  a  printer,  and  one  Kearjly ,  were  taken 
into  cuftody.  Upon  the  information  of  this  latter- 
perfon,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  apprehended  on  the  30th 
or  April,  by  a  verbal  order  given  to  the  mellen-*  : 
gers  :  fo  that  Mr. Wilkes  was  apprehended  without 
any  w arrant  at  all  \  no  other  but  that  of  the  26th 
of  April  having  been  iffued,  the  execution  of 
which  againft  Balfe  and  Kearily,  was,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  legal  return  of  that  warrant ;  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  whereby  Mr.  Wilkes  was  apprehended  be¬ 
ing  fublequent  to  that  return,  there  remained  pro¬ 
perly  no  authority  to  apprehend  Mr.  Wilkes,  but 
the  verbal  order .  However,  under  this  authority, 
Mr..  Wilkes  was  feized,  and  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr. 
Webb,  with  others,  took  pofleftion  of  his  houfe, 
and  carried  away  in  a  fack  all  his  papers  that  could 
be  found. 

Upon  immediate  application  to  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  ordered. 
This  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  were  foon  informed  of ; 
whereupon  they  fhifted  the  cuftody  of  the  prifoner, 
and  committed  him  to  the  Tower  ;  fo  that  the 
effedt  of  that  habeas  corpus  was  eluded,  and  he  was 
kept  clofe  prifoner,  debarred  the  ufe  of  pen  and 
ink,  and  the  fight  of  his  friends. — -Thus  much  as 
to  the  matter  of  fadf.  How  far  thefe  proceedings 
can  be  juftified  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  is  the 
next  confideration. 

It 
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It  is  univerfally  agreed  by  all  judges,  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  law,  that  a  general  warrant,  not  cx- 
preffing  the  name  of  the  party  to  be  apprehended, 
is  void  in  law  ;  for  it  is  leaving  it  to  the  arbitrary 
difcretion  of  a  common  officer  to  arreft  perfons, 
and  fearch  what  houfes  he  thinks  fit ;  and  the 
feizure  of  papers  has  frequently  been  condemned 
as  illegal.  However,  to  juftify  the  warrants  iffued 
by  lord  Halifax,  the  practice  of  the  fecretary  of 
ftate’s  office,  has  been  mentioned  and  called  an 
usage,  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiftration  has  been 
quoted  to  fanftify  fuch  proceedings.  To  this  three 
anfwers  may  be  given-,  firft,  That  the praffice  is 
but  modern,  and  but  ill  called  ufage  ^  taking  its 
idea  and  rife  from  the  licenfing  aft,  and  the  arbi¬ 
trary  days  of  Charles  II.  nor  is  the  praftice  con- 
ftant  or  uniform,  for  all  the  precedents  differ. 
2d,  If  ufage  had  been  proved,  it  could  not  make 
that  justifiable,  which  is  illegal;  for  ufage  in 
matters  of  law,  that  are  doubtful,  is  a  good  expo- 
fitor  of  the  law  ;  but  ufage  againft  lav/,  is  oppreffion . 
3d,  Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiftration  affords  no  fuch  pre¬ 
cedent  ;  two  warrants  only  appear  iffued  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  one  for  the  feizure  of  certain  perfons  on 
board  a  fhip  going  to  France :  the  other  for 
apprehending  the  count  de  St.  Germain,  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  and  fuppcfed  to  be  a  fpy.  Thefe  were 
iffued  in  the  midft  of  a  war  with  France,  not 
for  libels,  but  as  in  cafes  of  high-treafon,  and 
the  caufe  juftified  the  proceeding.  In  like  cafes, 
fecretaries  of  ftate  have  before  this  time  iffued 
general  warrants.  But  the  honour  of  being- 
champions  and  defenders  of  a  proceeding,  which 
no  lawyer  in  the  kingdom  dared  fay  was  legal, 
ieem  relcrved  for  the  present  invasion  of  our 
liberties.  And  as  to  the  dole  confinement  in  the 
lower,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  lawyer  that  will 
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affert,  that  a  man,  upon  a  bare  charge  of  a  mifde- 
meanor,  may  be  kept  clcfe  pr  if  oner,  and  difabled 
of  '  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  bail ,  which,  in 
cafe  of  a  tnifdemeanor,  he  was  intitled  to.  I  have 
fhewn  you  therefore  the  manner  of  proceeding, 
and,  I  think,  the  illegality  of  it  ;  the  propriety  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons  upon 
this  occafion,  remains  to  be  determined. ' 

1  fhall  begin  by  obferving,  that  the  matter  was 
firft  opened  to  the  houfe  upon  general  grounds, 
arifmg  out  of  the  complaint  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  againft  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  beginning, 
and  fo  purely  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
houfe,  and  the  rights  of  the  fubjeft,  without  the 
leaft  regard  to  individuals  ;  that  it  was  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  houfe,  formed  into  a  complaint  againft 
Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Webb,  and  the  meffengers. 
In  this  manner  it  was  received  and  examined  into 
by  the  houfe.  And  here  the  juftification  of  the 
gentlemen,  againft  whom  the  complaint  was  form¬ 
ed,  by  order  of  the  houfe,  as  a  means  to  come  at 
the  legality  of  the  warrant  iifued  by  lord  Halifax, 
certainly  depended  upon  a  proof  of  the  validity  of 
it  -  and  me  firs.  Webb  and  Wood,  &c.  could  only 
be  guilty,  if  the  warrant  was  illegal.  For  this 
reafon  it  was  neceffary  to  propofe  the  following 
general  queftions  :  ‘  that  a  general  warrant  for  ap¬ 
prehending  and  feizing  the  author,  printers,  and 
‘  publilhers,  of  a  feditious  libel,  together  with 
‘  their  papers,  is  not  warranted  by  lav/.’  Yet 
when  this  queftion  was  propofed,  (the  matter  of 
faff  bavin"  been  gone  through)  the  consideration 
of  it  was  declined,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  com¬ 
plaint  againft  Webb,  Wood ,  &c.  previous  to  the 
examination  into  the  legality  of  the  warrant  ;  upon 
what  ground  of  reafon,  law  or  juftiee,  is  not  eafy 
to  be  conceived,  there  being  fuch  a  connexion  ber 
tween  the  general  warrant,  and  tne  peiioncom- 
•  •  .  ,  plained 
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plained  of,  that  the  houfe  had  determined,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  feparate  them  in  the  beginning  ^  no¬ 
thing  therefore  could  equal  the  inconfiftency,  firft 
to  difcharge  the  order  of  complaint ,  and  then,  the 
next  day,  to  go  into  the  confideration  of  the  lega¬ 
lity  of  the  warrant.  However,  having  done  this, 
the  queftion  was  then  altered,  by  adding  thefe 
words,  c  Although  fuch  warrants  have  been  ifTued 
6  according  to  the  practice  of  office,  and  have  fre- 
c  quently  been  produced  to  the  court  of  king’s 

6  bench,  and  as  far  as  appears  to  this  h - ,  the  * 

c  validity  thereof  hath  never  been  debated,  but  the 
4  parties  have  thereupon  been  bailed  by  the  court/ 
The  queftion,  thus  altered,  was  then  confidered. 
The  illegality  of  the  warrant  was  asserted,  and 
not  disputed  •,  yet  it  was  refolved  to  put  off  com¬ 
ing  to  any  refolution  upon  this  queftion  for  four 
months,  becaufe  it  was  improper  to  give  any  opi¬ 
nion  upon  this  matter,  being  a  point- of  law  that 
was  then  depending  in  the  courts  ofjuftice,  where 
the  queftion  was  fub  judice . 

To  this  a  full  anfwer  may  be  given  ;  ift,  it  has 
been  the  cuftom,  and  a  matter  of  attention  in  par¬ 
liament,  to  declare  upon  thefe  points.  To  prove 
this,  many  precedents  of  various  kinds  mip-ht  be 
produced.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  thefe  :  when 
the  crown  was  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  general 
excife,  and  the  troubles  in  England,,  occafioned 
thereby,  were  quickly  followed  by  the  Scotch  inva- 
fion,  two  Englifh  peers,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
lord  Brook  being  iufpected  of  holding  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Scotch  rebels,  were,  in  time  of  pri¬ 
vilege,  apprehended  by  warrants  from  the  fecreta- 
ries  of  ftate,  their  houies  entered  and  fearched, 
their  papers  feized ,  and  their  pockets  rifled.  This 
produced  a  complaint  in  November  1640  againft 
the  fecretaries  of  ftate  who  ifTued,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  council  who  executed,  the  warrants.  On  this 

occafion. 
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occafion,  though  the  cafo  was  not  a  cafe  of  privi- 
lege,  yet  the  warrant  being  general^  and  to  feize 
all  papers ,  was  declared  illegal ,  and  the  illegality 
of  the  proceeding,  being  againft  two  members  of 
parliament,  was  declared  a  breach  of  privilege.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  was  then  made  to  the  two  injured  lords* 
and  the  clenc  of  the  council  firft  brought  on  his 
knees  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords^  and  after¬ 
wards  committed  to  prifon,  Again,  in  1680,  Sir 
William  Scroggs,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s 
bench,  iffued  general  warrants  to  feize  fuch  fedi- 
tious  books,  libels,  and  pamphlets,  as  the  meffen- 
gers  of  the  prefs  Ihould  be  informed  of.  Upon 
this  the  houfe  of  commons  refolved,  that  the  war¬ 
rants  were  arbitrary  and  illegal ,  and  impeached  the 
judge.  Tl  et  this  cafe,  though  fo  highly  refented  by 
the  houfe,  is  plainly  not  fo  flagrant  and  offenfive  as 
the  warrants  iffued  by  lord  Halifax.  In  1692,  a 
complaint  was  made  by  lord  Marlborough,  and 
others,  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  having  been 
committed  to  the  I  ower,  without  information  on 
oath,  and  of  a  difcharge  of  bail  being  refufed  in 
time  of  privilege.  On  this  occafion  a  bill  was  pro- 
pofed  to  indemnify  fecretaries  of  ftate  for  fuch 
commitments  in  treafonable  cafes ,  and  to  limit  their 
powers  by  law ,  but  the  houfe  of  commons  refufed 
to  give  any  lan£tion;  any  definition  to  fuch  powers, 
even  by  limiting  them  *,  but  reiolved,  that  the  pow¬ 
ers  being  illegal,  the  lecretaries  of  ftate,  exer- 
cifing  them  at  their  peril,  fhould  be  juftified  only 
by  the  cafe. 

Next,  as  to  the  trials  depending  in  the  courts 
below,  the  queftion  of  the  warrants  has  not  yet 
come  in  ijfue  before  the  court.  In  one  trial  only 
brought  by  Leach  againft  the  meffengers,  they  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  umder  the  warrant  ;  the  judge 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  warrant  was  illegal ;  and 
the  jury  found,  that  though  the  warrant  had  been 

legal,. 
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legal,  the  mefiengers  had  not  proved  their  j  unifi¬ 
cation  :  fo  that  the  faff  being  found  againft  them, 
as  well  as  the  law ,  no  exception  could  lie  as  to  the 
warrant.  Mr.  Wilkes’s  adtion  againft  lord  Halifax 
may  bring  the  matter  in  queftion ;  but  privilege 
on  the  fide  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  inability 
on  the  fide  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  have  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  the  trial  of  this,  and  may  for  ever  prevent 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  court,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  judicial  determination.  It  can  therefore 
fcarcely  be  alledged,  that  the  matter  is  depending, 
and  fub  judice.  But  furely  if  it  were,  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  enquiry  into  Mr.  Wilkes’s  cafe,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lelfion,  of  the  parliamentary  re- 
folution,  lenience,  and  punilhment  of  him,  when 
the  matter  was  indifputably  depending,  and_/a£ 
judice,  (an  information  being  at  the  time  filed 
againft  him  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  without  a. 
poffibility  in  Mr.  Wilkes  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
coming  to  trial)  muft  be  fufficient  to  determine 
the  propriety  of  our  coming  to  a  refolution  upon 
this  occafion,  although  fuits  were  depending  in  the 
courts  of  law.  ' 

_  It  appears  then,  that  a  fecretary  of  ftate  arming 
his  meilengers  with  extraordinary  jurifdiction  and 
powers,  on  the  occafion  of  a  libel,  direfts  them 
having  no  information  himfelf,  to  get  information, 
(  from  Mr.  Carrington  if  they  could )  and  to  exer- 
cife  theie  powers  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  againft 
fuch  perfons  as  their  informer  fiiouid  think  fit  to 
advife.  By  means  of  this  power,  which  regal 
authority  itfelf  could  fcarely  delegate,  (which  I 
might  have  felt,  and  might  have  reached  you ,  how¬ 
ever  diftant  or  innocent)  feveral  of  his  majefty’s 
innocent  fubjedls  were  opprefted  ;  till  at  length  the 
whole  weight  of  this  power,  grown  impatient,  and 
difdaining  the  trouble  of  a  fecond  warrant,  fell,  by  a 
■verbal  order ,  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 
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ment.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  unprece¬ 
dented  and  prefumptuous  attempt,  by  which  the 
operation  of  the  habeas  corpus  aft  was  evaded ,  and 
that  great  bulwark  of  our  liberties  rendered  of  no 
effeft.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  and  in  the  courfe  of fuch  an 
enquiry,  originally  introduced  by  the  crown,  the 
houie  finding  that  fuch  and  fuch  proceedings  had 
happened,  1  could  not  conient  \  I  am  fure  you 
would  have  thought  me  wanting  to  my  country  and 
to  my  duty,  if  I  had  approved  of  palling  thefe  things 
over  in  filence,  without  endeavouring  to  prevent 
them  for  the  future,  and  without  coming  to  a  fea- 
fonabie  parliamentary  refolution  upon  the  queftion, 
leaving  nothing  to  pofterity,  in  the  votes  of  the 
houfe,  but  what  furnifhes,  from  the  nature  of  it, 
the  only  precedent,  perhaps,  upon  record  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter,  in  favour,  as  it  certainly  is  at 
prefent ,  of  the  validity  of  fuch  warrants.  I  have 
riven  you  now,  I  hope,  a  fatisfaftory  account  of 
this  great  matter. 

I  am,  Sir, 

London ,  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

April  24,  1764,  George  Yonge. 

*  \  '  \  j  •  -  .  ;  t  i.  \  c, 

%  , 

Lo  Mr.  Richard  Northcote,  portrieve  of  Honiton . 


On  lord  Halifax  ftanding  cut  againjl  the  laws ,  and 
in  CONTEMPT  of  the  king's  courts  of  juftice. 

c  Liberty  is  the  Englifh  fubj eft’s  prerogative 

<  Dryden. 

N  OTHING  can  give  a  man  of  unprejudiced 
oblervation  fo  much  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied 
with  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  as  that  wan¬ 
ton  and  capricious  interpofition  of  prerogative  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  ^  which  (it  mult  be  confeffed) 
is  in  fonie  cafes  fufficiently  counterafted  by  the  pri¬ 
vilege 
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vilege  of  parliament,  and  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  but 
which  at  the  fame  time  in  other  cafes,  and  thole 
too  of  the  laid  moment  to  the  individual,  we  admit 
with  implicit  confidence,  without,  limitation,  and 
without  appeal.  Can  fuch  ad  mill  ion  be  counte¬ 
nanced  by  a  conftitution,  where  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  thofe  of  the  people  are  fo  equally  ad- 
j ufted,  and  where  the  extenfions  of  power  at¬ 
tempted  on  either  fide,  are  fo  hire  to  be  reduced  by 
the  jealoufies  of  the  other  ?  I  anlwer  with  diffidence 
and  diftinffion  :  fuch  admiiiion  is  not  countenanced 
by  tire  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  but  prima  facia , 
is  in  great  meafure  connived  at  by  the  latter.  For 
inftance,  lord  Halifax  has  been  fummoned ;  lias 
refufed  to  appear  ;  his  goods  have  been  diftrained, 
and  forfeited  to  a  confiderable  amount.  Tlius  far 
the  law-,  thus  far  the  wifeft  and  belt  jud^e  that 
ever  fat  upon  the  bench,  my  lord  chief^uftice 
1  ratt.  But  alas !  math  the  confequencc  ;  the  for¬ 
feiture  above-mentioned  is  depofited - -Where  ? 

• ; — —is  it  vefted  in  that  court  of  juftice,  which,  as 
it  holds  in  itfelf  the  indifputabie  property  of  "this 
affront,  lias  at  the  fame  time  home  degree  of  right 
to  hold  in  itfelf,  and  to  apply  with  its  own  difcretTon 
to  ..the  lecurity  of  a  legal  privilege  fuch  forfeiture 
awaided,  as  it  muft  have  been  by  its  own  ien- 
tence  ?— — No— it  is  vefted  in  the  right  of  prerotra- 
tive.  His  prefent  majefty,  (happily  for  us,  and 
for  Bolingbroke’s  induction  from  fuch  premifcs, 
which  he  applies  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour 
to  every  crowned  head  indifcriminatdy,  not  to  the 
perfon  only,  but  to  the  name ;  happily,  1  fay,  for 
his  argument,  and  our  fccurity)  is  a  p  triot  'kino- 


not  blindly  artacned  to  the  mterefted  views  of  a  cie- 
figning  ravorite,  but  jealous  of  every  minifterial 
encroachment  upon  the  liability  of  the  public  weal, 
41 ,  -wnk.il,  and  only  which.  Ins  own  conftitutional 
rights,  his  own  prerogative,  his  own  credit 
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own  fafety,  are,  and  mult  be  underftood.  But  lef 
vis  quit  the  truth  for  once,  and  by  way  of  argu¬ 
mentative  pofition,  let  us  fuppofe  a  Stuart  fitting 
upon  the  throne.  Shall  fitch  a  king  then  be  em¬ 
powered,  by  fecret  collufion  between  the  offender 
and  himfelf,  to  deliver  back  the  goods  fo  forfeited 
in  purfuance  of  a  legal  fentence,  but  depofited  as 
they  are,  in  his  own  coffers,  and  in  conlequence 
ready  at  his  hand,  to  the  fubject  of  fuch  diftrefs  the 

defendant  himfelf - ?  Shall  fitch  a  king  referve 

to  his  own  perfon,  in  right  of  prerogative,  a  right 
to  annuli  the  purpofes,  at  which,  in  this  cafe,  the  law 
is  pointed  ?  I  mean  a  neceffity  of  the  culprit’s  ap¬ 
pearance  in  order  to  a  trial :  fhall  this  effential  pri¬ 
vilege  of  legal  procefs  be  refufed  the  plaintiff  in  the 
molt  momentary  part  of  right  and  juftice  ?  Shall 
this  refufal  meet  with  countenance  from  preroga¬ 
tive  ?  Is  fuch  prerogative  inherent  in  the  perfon  of 
kings  by  right  divine  (let  me  fift  this  cafitiftry  to 
the  bottom)  or  is  it  a  grant  from  the  people  ?  Are 
the  rights,  which  fuch  a  grant  has  veiled  in  the 
king’s  perfon,  to  fet  the  claims  of  injured  juftice 
at  defiance,  or  rather  to  corroborate,  by  the  fan  fit  ion 
of  their  name,  the  privileges  of  the  fitbjeft,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  king  ?  A  power  of  diftrefs  has 
been  claimed,  and  execution  of  fuch  diftrefs  has 
been  awarded  by  courts  of  juftice,  time  out  of 
mind :  fuch  a  power  was  of  the  wifeft,  as  well  as 
the  earlieft  inftitufton.  What  cafe  does  it  reach  fo 
properly  as  that  of  fuits  preferred  agatnft  members 
of  parliament,  which  can  never  admit  the  perfonal 
arreft  of  the  defendant  ?  nil  fuit  untpuam  fic  tmpar 
fibi.  How  contemptuoufly  was  privilege  treated 
"in  Wilkes’s  cafe  !'  How  is  it  coaxed  and  ftroaked, 
and  clapped  upon  the  back  in  the  cafe  of  lord 
Halifax  f  But  I  alk  that  noble  lord’s  pardon  for 
havinp-  afferted  that  he  has  refufed  to  appear ;  I 

have  lull  beared  that  he  has  engaged  to  appear.— 

. .  \N  hat 
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What  time  has  he  fixed  upon  for  his  appearance  ? 
Why  juft  the  time,  when  parliament  will  be  fitting, 
and  no  writ  of  fummons  can  hold  againft  his  plea 

of  privilege. - Is  fuch  an  engagement  as  this, 

which  laughs  at  itfelf,  to  fufpend  the  execution  of 
diftrefs  ?  Is  law  to  be  fhuffied  with,  and  judgment 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  aftion  at  a  diftant  period 
of  time,  and  at  a  time  too,  in  which  all  its  efforts 
to  fecure  appearance,  fhould  he  at  fuch  time  re- 
cede^  from  his  verbal,  or  even  written  engagement, 
muft  be  null  and  void  ? 

'  4  O  my  poor  country,  lick  with  foreign  blows, 

4  How  wilt  thou  fpeed  when  riot  is  thy  care  !5 
•  ;  -  Brutus, 

»  i  ■ 

.  *  i 

'»  .  *  -  -■ 

For  the  fails f a5fi on  of  the  reader ,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  give  a  port  fate  of  the  cafe  between  John 
Wilkes,  Ef[\  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 

WILKES,  Efq-,  againft  the  earl  of  Halifax  and 
the  three  meffengers,  who  executed  the 
general  warrant.  Original  was  fued  out,  tefted 
June  i,  and  returnable  June  19,  1 763;  and  the 
earl  being  fummoned,  caft  an  elfoign,  which  v/as 
adjourned  till  Nov.  18.' - Then  comes  in  privi¬ 

lege  ;  which  being  at  an  end,  and  all  the  effoigns 
expired,  a  diftringas  was  taken  out,  tefted  May  9, 

1764,  returnable  May  27. - The  fheriff  returns 

40s  fifties. - The  earl  does  not  appear. - The 

court  direfts  50I.  iffues. - An  alias  diftringas  is 

taken  out,  tefted  May  30,  and  returnable  June  18. 
— — The  fheriff  returns  his  iffues.— The  earl  ftill 
refufes  to  appear.— — The  court  orders  500I.  fifties. 
■—A  pluries  diftringas  is  taken  out,  tefted  June  22, 
and  returnable  July  8.- — —In  November  (1764) 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  outlawed  j  which  was  what  the 
carl  waited  for  •,  and  here  the  affair  dropt.  The 
-  Vol..1.  T  laws 
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laws  were  trampled  upon  to  get  at  one  individual ; 
and  again,  trampled  upon  to  fcreen  another.——* 
Was  this  juftice  ? 


*v;  «  i' ' 


^The  following  are  the  letters  which  pajfed  between 
Mr.  Pitt,  ( now  lord  Chatham )  and  Mr.  Allen, 
cn  the  fubjecl  of  the  Bath  addrefs  on  the  Peace. 

-■  Hayes,  June  2,  1763. 

Dear  Sir, 

/  '  '  '  ^ 

HAVING  declined  accompanying  Sir  John  Sea- 
bright  in  prefenting  the  addrefs  from  Bath,, 
tranfmitted  to  us  jointly  by  the  town  clerk,  I  think 
it,  on  all  accounts,  indifpenfibly  neceflary  that  I 
fhould  inform  you  of  the  reafon  of  my  conduit. 
The  epithet  of  adequate  given  to  the  peace,  con¬ 
tains  a  defcription  of  the  conditions  of  it,  fo  repug- 
nant  to  my  unalterable  opinion  concerning  many 
of  them,  and  fully  declared  by  me  in  parliament, 
that  it  was  as  impoffible  for  me  to  obey  the  corpo¬ 
ration’s  commands  in  prefenting  their  addrefs,  as  it 
was  unexpedted  to  receive  fuch  a  commiffion.  As 
to  my  opinion  of  the  peace,  I  will  only  fay  that  I 
formed  it  with  fincerity  according  to  fuch  lights  as 
my  little  experience  and  fmall  portion  of  under- 
ftanding  could  afford  me.  This  convittion  muft 
remain  to  myfelf  the  conflant  rule  of  my  condudt ; 
and  I  leave  to  others,  with  much  deference  to  their 
better  information,  to  follow  their  own  judgment. 
Give  me  leave,  my  dear,  good  Sir,  to  defire  to  con¬ 
vey,  through  you,  to  Mr.  Mayor,  and  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  corporation,  thefe  my  free  fenti- 
ments  ;  and  with  the  jufteft  fenfe  of  their  pad  good- 
nefs  towards  me,  plainly  to  confefs  that  I  perceive 
I  am  but  ill  qualified  to  form  pretenfions  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  favour  of  gentlemen,  who  are  come  to  think 
fo  differently  from  me,  on  matters  of  the  higheit 

impor- 
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importance  *  to  the  national  welfare.  I  am  ever, 1 
With  refpeCtful  and  affectionate  efteem, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

and  obliged  humble  fervant, 

>  :  A  V  Signed  W.  Pitt. 

Lady  Chatham  joins  with  me  in  all  comply 
ments  to  the  family  of  Prior  Park. 

?  To  Ralph  Allen ,  Efq\ 


Prior  Park,  June  4,  1763. 

'  My  deareji  Sir, 

I T  is  extremely  painful  to  me  to  find  by  the  letter 
which  you  was  pleafed  to  fend  to  me  the  2d  of  this 
month,  that  the  word  adequate  in  the  Bath  addrefs 
has  been  fo  very  offenfive  to  you,  as  to  hinder  the 
fincereft  and  moft  zealous  of  your  friends  in  the 
corporation,  from  teftifying  for  the  future  their 
great  attachment  to  you. 

„  Upon  this  occafion,  in  juftice  to  them,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  exception¬ 
able  word  does  not  reft  with  them,  but  myfelf; 
who  fuddenly  drew  up  that  addrefs,  to  prevent 
their  fending  of  another,  which  the  mayor  brought 
ter  me,  in  terms  that  I  could  not  concur  in  •,  copies 
of  the  two  forms  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fend 
to  you  in  the  inclofed  paper  for  your  private  peru- 
fal ;  and  Sir  John  Seabright  having  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  only  acquainted  him,  that  in  your 
abfence  in  the  country  he  delivered  the  addrefs,  I 
fhall  decline  executing  of  your  commands  to  the 
corporation  on  this  delicate  point,  unlefs  you  re¬ 
new  them,  upon  your  perufal  of  this  letter,  which 
for  fafety  I  have  lent  by  a  mefienger,  and  I  beg 

your  anfwer  to  it  by  him,  who  has  orders  to  wait 
for  it. 

.  _/  ,  ..  ,  .  ...  .  .,  ",  .  " 

T  2  Permit 


ft 
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Permit  me  to  fay,  that  I  have  not  the  leaf:  ob¬ 
jection  to,  but,  the  higheft  regard  and  even  vene¬ 
ration  for  your  whole  conduct ;  neither  have  I  any 
apology  to  make  for  the  expreffion  in  which  I  am 
fo  unfortunate  to  differ  from  you.  And  with  the 

utmofl  refpeft,  affeCtion,  and  gratitude,  you  will 
always  find  me  to  be, 

My  deareft  Sir, 

"To  the  Right  Hon .  Your  moll  humble, 

Pitt.  and  obedient  fervant. 

Signed  R.  Allen. 
The  belt  wifhes  of  this  family  always  attend 
lady  Chatham.  R.  ^ 


■>/  / 

Haves ,  June  e.  i?6i. 
My  dear  Sir,  ‘ 

I  AM  forry  that  my  letter  of  2d  inft.  fhould  give 
you  uneafinefs,  and  occafion  to  you  the  trouble  of 
fending  a  meffenger  to  Hayes.  I  defire  you  to  be 
affured,  that  few  things  can  give  me  more  real  con¬ 
cern,  than  to  find  that  my  notions  of  the  public 
good  differ  fo  widely  from  thofe  of  the  man,  whofe 
goodneis  of  heart  and  private  virtues  I  {hall  ever 
relpect  and  love.  I  am  not  infenfible  to  your  kind 
motives  for  wiihing  to  interpofe  time  for  fecond 
thoughts  •,  but  knowing  how  much  you  approve  an 
open  and  ingenuous  proceeding,  I  truft  that  you 
will  fee  the  unfitnefs  of  my  concealing  from  my 
condiments  the  infurmountable  reafons,  which  pre¬ 
vented  my  obeying  their  commands  in  prefenting 
an  addrefs,  containing  a  difavov/al  of  my  opinion 
delivered  in  parliament  relating  to  the  peace.  As 
their  fervant,  I  owe  to  thefe  gentlemen  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  my  conduct  on  this  occafion ;  and  as  a 
.  1  < 
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man  not  forgetful  of  the  diftinguilhed  honour  of 
having  been  invited  to  reprefent  them,  I  owe  it, 
in  gratitude,  to  them,  not  to  think  of  embarraffing 
and  encumbering,  for  the  future,  friends  to  whom  I 
have  fuch  obligations  •,  and  who  now  view,  with 
approbation,  meafures  of  an  adminiftration,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  fubyerfion  of  that  fyftem  which  once 
procured  me  the  countenance  and  favour  of  the 
city  of  Bath.  On  thefe  plain  grounds,  very  coolly 
weighed,  I  will  venture  to  beg  again  that  my  equit¬ 
able  good  friend  will  be  fo  good  to  convey  to  Mr. 
mayor  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  corporation  my 
fentiments,  as  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  2d 
inftant. 

I  am  ever,  with  unchanging  fentiments  of  re¬ 
ject  and  affection^ 

My  dear  Sir, 

Moft  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Pitt, 

'  ;  *  ;  .  •  ,  / 

V  .1  _  '  ‘  .  ■»  .  i 
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Prior  Park7  June  9,  1763. 

My  deareji  Sir9 

WITH  the  greateft  anxiety  and  concern  I  have,  in 
obedience  to  your  pofitive  and  repeated  commands, 
executed  the  molt  painful  commiffion  that  ever  I 
received. 

Upon  this  difagreable  occafion  give  me  leave 
juft  to  fay,  that  however  different  our  abilities  may 
be,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honeft  man,  after  he  has 
made  the  ftrifteft  enquiry,  to  aft  purfuant  to  the 
light  which  the  fupreme  being  has  been  pleafed  to 
difpenfe  to  him  ;  and  this  being  the  rule  that  I  am 
perfuaded  we  both  govern  ourfelves  by,  I  fhall 
take  the  liberty  now  only  to  add,  that  it  is  impof- 
fibie  for  any  perfon  to  retain  higher  fentiments  of 
your  late  glorious  adminiftration  than  I  do,  nor  can 
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be  with  truer  fidelity,  zeal,  affe&ion,  and  relpeft, 
than  I  have  been,  ftill  am,  and  always  (hall  be. 

My  deareft  Sir,  c 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Your  mod  humble, 

Mr.  Pitt.  and  moft  obedient  fervant,  > 

Signed  R.  Allsm.  1 
The  beft  wifhes  of  this  family  wait  upon  lady 
Chatham. 


•  V  '  »>■•>  j 

'  *  •*  -%  -wV  '  :  S.;. 


Remarks  on  the  preceding  letter. 

I  Cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  that  arrogant  let¬ 
ter  of  Mr,  Pitt’s  to  the  corporation  of  B.  wherein, 
amongft  many  other  abfurdities,  he  not  only  fays, 
that  he  can  never  think  of  reprefenting  that  city  in 
parliament  again,  on  account  of  its  having,  like 
many  other  loyal  ones,  addrefied  his  majefty  on  the 
peace :  a  peace  as  he  fays  he  warmly  oppofed  in  par¬ 
liament  ^  but  like  wife  writes  in  a  ftile,  as  though  he 
thought  he  did  his  conftituents  great  honour  in  re¬ 
presenting  them.  Let  any  of  his  friends  or  followers, 
if  they  can,  deny*  that  the  prefent  treaty  of  peace  is 
more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  than  that  which 
he,  infallible  as  he  feems  to  think  himfelf,  would 
have  concluded  when  in  power  :  how  inconfiftent 
has  his  conduct  been  of  late  !  He  may  now  indeed 
be  juftly  efteemed  what  a  certain  colonel,  now  de¬ 
puty  governor  of  Minorca,  called  him  in  a  certain 
honourable  houfe  :  he  now  truly,  laying  patriotifm 
afide,  proves  himfelf  an  incendiary,  and  an  heap 
of ‘coil tradidt ions. 

An  Impartial  Spedtator, 


*  ~  S-  i  V  .-r  1  ■  r  f  ] 
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Reply  to  the  above  remarks. 

I  CANNON  forbear  taking  notice  of  that  arrogant , 
but  filly  and  impertinent  letter  of  Mr.  An  Impartial 
Spoliator ,  as  he  moft  falfely  calls  himfelf,  pubhffi- 
ed  in  your  paperof  this  day,  -wherein  he  fays  nothing 
but  abfurdities  and  equivocations,  which  deteft  and 
confute  themfelves.  I  !6do  not  wonder  that  he  and 
thofe  who  pay  for  the  fquibs  of  his  hired  impartiali¬ 
ty  are  vexed  that  Mr.  P.  is  fo  independent  that 
he  can  tell  his  conftituents  he  will  not  reprefent 
them  again.  How  many  of  thofe  who  gave.ave- 
■  nai  vote  of  approbation  of  the  peace  he  warmly 
eppofed  dare  hold  that  language?  Even  the  firft 
lord  of  the  treafury  has,  on  occafion  of  changes 
of  office  made  to  accommodate  his  vacillant  timidi- 
‘  ty}  and  reward  his  fervile  compliance,  been  thrice 
re-elecled  in  one  year,  for  a  borough  which  would 
not  have  chofen  him  once,  if  a  generous  brother 
had  not  (with  a  noble  contempt  of  his  experienced 
ingratitude,  and  ftrong  feelings  of  the  affe&ion 
he  had  forfeited,  yielded  to  the  fupplications  he 
was  mean  enough  to  renew  •,  and  relpedt  to  the 
decency  to  the  king’s  fervice,  from  which  he  him¬ 
felf  ftood  expelled,  for  his  fpirited  oppolition  to 
the  tyranny  of  a  favourite,  who  was  deftroying  his 
country  that  he  might  enllave  it ;  as  well  as  from 
the  requeft  of  their  common  and  great  ally  who  was 
:  in  the  fame  fituation,  but  could  not  be  provoked 
to  withhold  his  earned:  folicitations,  which  7/61-6  as 
unmerited  as  the  favour  they  obtained)  confented 
that  he  fo  often  ffiould  offer  his  fervice  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  where  he  could  not  make  a  vote,  as  the 
.  only  way  he  had  to  avoid  the  difgrace  of  being 
forced,  when  in  the  higheft  employment  in  the 
kingdom,  to  .beg  a  feat  in  parliament  from  thofe 
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whom  he  had  before  fuffered  to  tread  upon  his  pm 
fillanimity,  when  he  was  facrificing  the  ties  of  mi- 
ture,  and  the  bonds  of  obligation,  with  the  duties 
of  pati  iotilm,  to  lupport  the  delpotiitn  of  their 
ambition.  How  many  are  there  of  thofe  loyal  cities 
of  which  your  coi refpondent  fpeaks,  that  have  ad- 
dreffed  his  majefty  on  the  peace  (that  is,  have,  like 
tne  corporation  of  B.  given  the  fiditious  authentic 
cation  of  their  feal  to  an  addrefs  devifed  or  didated 
by  one  man,  perhaps  fome  ignorant  but  fortunate 
tool  of  adminiftration* )  which,  inftead  of  freely 
chufing  an  independent  reprefentative,  to  maintain 

the 


The  feal  of  the  borough  of  W - ,  was  put  to  an 

ai,dre,s  without  the  knowledge  of  more  than  three  members 
of  the  corporation,  the  reft  difavowing  the  felonious  ad  when 
diicovered.  Addreffes  have  been  prefented  from  counties 
which  never  met  to  conftder  of  them,  with  fubfcriptions 
laendicated  from  houfe  to  houfe  of  fuch  as  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  iign  them.  Others  have  been  furreptitioufly  procured 
from  packed  aftemblies,  to  which  thofe  only  were  fecretly  in.- 
vited  whofe  fubferviency  to  a  job  was  fecured,  and  oppofed 
by  the  others  accidentally  prefent.  Some  have  been  figned  in 
the  name  of  the  whole,  by  one  perfon,  to  whom  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  compofe  the  addrefs  as  he  pleafed,  without  fo  much 
as  fhowing  it  to  thofe  who  delegated  to  him  that  extraordinary 
power.  Such  fads  tranfpire  by  chance  ;  but  the  true  hiftory 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  modern  addrefting  would  be  a  work 
not  lei's  curious  than  inftrudive.  Quere,  what  is  the  intrin¬ 
sic  Value  of  fuch  add  relies,  as  being  the  voice  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  come  ?  Is  this  informing  the  crown  of  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  people,  taken  in  a  candid  and  conftitutionai 
manner  ;  or  is  it  buoying  up  the  power  of  a  contemptible  ad- 


:  genuine  ien-timents  ot  honeltand  enlightened  p... 
ots?  Are  not  the  negative  resolutions  of  the  city  of  London^  and 
tl|e  counties  of  York  and  Surry,  made  in  oppofition  to  the 
moft  ftrenuous  efforts  of  power,  and  the  moft  fubtlearts  of 
influence,  upon  fair  trial,  and  full  deliberation,  of  more 
importance  than  hundreds  of  approbations,  begged,  bought, 
procured,  and  camp e tied,  in  the  manner  pradifed  of  late  ?  Let 
as  many  as  cab,  of  thofe  who  voted  to  approve  the  peace,, 
tell  their  ccn  diluents  they  did  it  not  according  to  their  fear 
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the  true  interefi:  of  their  country,  do  not  fell  to  the 
higheft  bidder  a  capacity  of  carrying  to  market  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  glory  of  the  nation  ?  *  It  is,  to  be  lure,  a 
great  pity  that  Mr.  Pitt  Ihould  write  in  a  ftile  that 
is  offenfive  to  this  autocritic ,  who  takes  upon  him 
to  pronounce  upon  things  with  a  very  felf-confident 
air  of  importance,  notwithftanding  the  reproof* 
which,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  infolence,  he  pre¬ 
fumes  to  adminifter  to  the  p  retentions  of  infallibility 
that  he  affe&s  to  impute  to  one  much  beyond  the 
fphere  of  his  afpiring judgment  :  but  certainly  Mr 
P.  muft  have  been  unreafonably  felf-denied,  or 
have  forgot  the  true  dignity  of  charadter  with  which 
his  country  has  defervedly  ennobled  him,  if  he  had 
defcended  fo  far  as  to  write  in  any  other  (tile  than 
that  he  did  ufe  (if  it  were  fairly  reprefented)to  even 
the  refpe&able  corporation  of  Bath,  which  receives 
a  great  addition  of  luftre  from  its  lodging  ail 
its  adtive  powers,  and  all  its  faculties  of  acute 
difcernment  in  the  foie  perfon  of  the  great  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  pretended  Impartial ,  has  learned 
his  notions  of  honour  in  a  fchool  where  me¬ 
rit  did  not  bear  the  palm,  if  he  does  not  think  it 

would 

expectations,  or  b — bes  ;  and  by  comparing  their  number  with 
thofe  who  do  fay,  and  can  with  truth  fay,  as  Mr.  George 
Onflow,  who  is  truly  honourable  without  the  pofl  he  was  too 
worthy  to  be  fuflered  to  enjoy,  has  done,  in  the  face  of  his 
conftituents  and  in  defiance  of  corruption  and  tyranny,  that  he 
voted  according  to  his  confcience,  and  info  doing  brought  upon 
himfelf  minifierial  vengeance,  the  public  will  fee  upon  what 
fide  the  virtuous  and  laudable  majority  was.  The  fruits  of  the 
peace,  if  they  yet  continue  without  infraction,  or  fliall  re¬ 
main  fo  as  long  as  to  fee  the  patla  cowventa  of  the  definitive 
treaty  carried  into  execution,  will  be  a  more  inconteflable 
proof  of  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  thofe  who  made  and 
approved,  or  of  thofe  who  oppofed  and  condemned  it,  than 
the  falfe  adulation  of  addrefles,  as  venal,  and  defpicable,  as  the 
corruption,  and  incapacity,  of  thofe, who  folicit  and  procure 
them,  is  criminal  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  found 
part  of  the  nation,  which  naufeates  the  flench  of  the  rotten  per¬ 
fume. 
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would  be  an  honour  to  any  corporation  in  England, 
to  be  reprefented  by  the  man,  who,  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  voice  of  the  commonwealth,  was  called  upon 
to  fteer  the  helm  of  a  daggering  date,  and  did,  by 
the  adonifhing  energy  of  his  ipirit,  and  the  unparah* 
led  fuperiority  of  his  talents  for  government,  fay? 
his  country  ;  the  unexampled  reputation  of  which, 
acquired  under  his  conduct,  will  add  to  the  juft 
tribute  of  praife  already  beftowed  both  by  king  and 
people,  a  monument  more  durable  than  brais  or 
marble,  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  glorious  and 
incorrupt  adminiftration,  in  the  faithful  page  of  an 
almoft  incredible  hiftory,  that  future  ages  will  read, 
with  grateful  admiration,  of  his  virtue  and  abilities; 
and  with  due  refentment  againft  the  rotting  memory 
of  the  parricides  who  facrificed  the  immortal  work 
of  hrs  hands  to  an  infamous  luft  for  the  power  he 
difdained  to  hold  longer  than  he  could  employ  it 
effectually  to  humble  the  enemies,  and  fecure  the 
intereft  of  the  nations  he  had  delivered  from  ruin 
and  defpair.  Let  any  of  the  deceived  and  feduced, 
or  corrupted  friends  or  followers  of  thofewhopay 
this  Pfeudo  Spectator  who  writes  this  to  you,  Mr. 
Printer,  if  they  can ,  demonftrate,  againft  the  un- 
biaffed  convidtion,  expreffed  from  all  corners  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  irrefragable  proofs  and  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  writings  publifhed,  pending  the 
negotiations,  what  the  minifterial  fcribblers  now  pre¬ 
tend  to  affert,  while  others,  with  good  reafon  deny 
it,  that  the  late  treaty  of  peace  (which  the  nonfenl© 
of  this  correfpondent,  who  fays  he  is  your  conftant 
reader,  calls  thepfefent,zs  if  it  was  not  yet  finifhedyor 
becaule  perhaps  it  is  already  annulled  by  infradtion) 
is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain ,  and  that  which 
•  Jie5  who,  to  the  writer’s  own  reproach  only,  is  con- 
tumelioufiy  laid  to  think  himfelf  infallible,  but  who 
proved  himfelf  to  be  among  the  leaf:  fallible  politi¬ 
cians^  and  the:  moft  honeit  ftateimen  that  have 
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Adorned  this  or  any  country,  would  it  is  /aid  have 
conclude dy  when  in  power.  Only  let  thole  who  au¬ 
thorize  themfelves  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  queftion,  produce  more  indifputable  cre¬ 
dentials  of  their  jfkill  to  decide,  than  have  yet  ap¬ 
peared  on  that  fide,  and  lay  before  the  world  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  ground  their  determina¬ 
tion,  without  the  difguile  which  the  weaknefs  of 
the  caufe  has  hitherto  obliged  luch  undertakers  to 
life:  and  let  them,  above  all,  be  honeft  enough 
to  take  into  the  account  the  charge  of  circuits 
fiances  between  the  two  periods  of  time;  the  ad¬ 
ditional  burden  and  expence  England  had  incurred 
in  her  own  juft  and  neceifary  defence  ;  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  means  of  doing  juftice  to  herfelf,  which  the 
relu&ant  continuation  of  the  war  had,  at  a  vafl  ex¬ 
pence  of  blood  and  treafure,  put  into  her  hands, 
by  the  miraculous  interpofition  of  providence  fuf- 
pending  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  or  an  in- 
i  temperate  climate,  to  correct  the  blunder  of  pro- 
craftinating  councils,  which  muft  otherwife  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  defign,  and  feconding  the  he¬ 
roic  efforts  of  invincible  bravery,  in  an  army  differ¬ 
ing  the  levereft  hardships,  and  pouring  out  their 
lives  to  make  acquifitions,  which  thofe  who  fent 
them  to  the  butchery,  were  in  the  inftant  negotiat¬ 
ing  away  upon  the  moll  inadequate  conditions. 

This  Spectator  fajtidiofus  £5? Jihi  molejlus ,  in  a  vain 
exclamation,  afks,  how  inconfifient  has  his  (i.  e. 

*  Mr.  P — r’s)  conduct  been  of  late !  But  the  truly  con¬ 
cerned  patriot-beholders  admire  the  confiflency  and 
moderation  of  the  renowned  citizen,  who  has  been 
Venerably  illuftrious  in  a  private  ftation,  ever  fince 
he  was  driven  from  the  charge,  which  has  been 
worfe  than  vacant  from  the  time  it  was  taken  from 
him.  Like  another  Roman,  he  has  been  retired 
at  his  plough ;  and  when  in  the  fenate,  he  has  op~ 
jpofed  the  enemies  of  their  country  alike  as  of  him- 
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fdf,  with  nothing  but  better  council  than  any  they 
could  give,  and  too  good  for  them  to  follow,  tho’ 
liftened  to  with  admiration  and  applaufe  by  all  but 
thofe,  to  whom  it  was  a  mirror  to  fhew  their  own 
imbecility.  Whatever  a  certain  colonel,  who  your 
correlpondent  fays  is  now  deputy -governor  of  Minor¬ 
ca  (which  muft  be  a  miflake,  as  the  gentleman  in 
that  office  never  fat  in  the  place  referred  to,  and 
probably  means  another  colonel,  lately  appointed 
governor  of  a  caftle  in  the  North,  as  a  reward  for 
tiffing  the  hurtlefs  bully  on  a  particular  occafion) 
whatever  this  colonel  called  Mr.  P—  in  a  certain 
honourable  houfe,  which  was  fo  difgufted  with  the 
indecency  of  his  firft  cut  of  feurrility,  that  the  fe- 
cond  attempt  was  drowned  in  an  univerfal  cough 
and  fhuffle  of  the  feet  •,  the  admirers  of  that  great 
man  will  leave  the  proficients  in  Billingfgate  to  call 
names,  which  thofe  who  employ  them  deferve ;  and 
regard  his  actions,  which  ftamp  a  character  as  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  fuch  bablers,  as  the  moon  is 
above  the  barking  of  the  little  cur,  being  now  in¬ 
deed  juftly  ejleemed  one  of  the  firft  men  of  the  age : 
be  nozv  truly  adheres  to  patriot  if m,  which  a  fucceed- 
mg  and  opponent  miniilcr  cannot  be  faid  to  lay 
(fide,  only  becaufe  he  never  took  it  up ;  and  conT 
tinues  to  prove  himfelf,  inftead  of  an  incendiary,  the 
wonderful  artift  to  extinguifh  the  fire  that  devours 
his  country,  and  a  very  confteliation  of  virtues  and 
accompliffiments ;  while  it  is  evident  beyond  dift 
pute,  that  the  unpopular  favourite,  who  envies  the 
greatnefs  he  cannot  rival,  is  the  fire-brand  which 
kindled  the  raging  flame,  and  is  in  truth  a  bundle 
of  abiurdities,  though  he  cannot  be  called  an  heap 
cf  contradiffions,  not  having  ever  done  any  good  to 
contrail  the  mifehief  the  nation  has  fuffered  by 
him,  which  is  a  merit  Mr.  Impartial  Speffators 
own  figure  does  not  deny  to  Mr.  P — ,  amiclft  all 
the  fury  of 'his  impotent  malice.  Tallio. 

Vindi- 
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Vindication  of  the  peace  propofed  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

- fuit  h<ec  fapientia  quondam, 

Publica  privatis  fecernere,  facra  profanis. 

■  :  Hor. 

TH  E  efTeds  of  afbons  demonftrate  their  ten¬ 
dency  ;  but  it.  is  the  intention  and  delign  01 
them  that  mark  the  character,  and  prove  the  ipirit 
of  the  agent.  The  more  clofely  the  conduct  of  the 
minifter,  who  ftill  continues  to  a  El,  though  not  to 
appear  as  vifibly  as  before  he  refigned  his  office,  is 
examined,  the  refult  will  be  more  firmly  to  con¬ 
vince  the  impartial  obferver,  that  the  principle  of 
his  adminiftration  was  a  determined  purpofe  to 
make  peace  at  any  rate.  He  faw  it  was  the  only 
chance  he  had  of  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  abfolute 
domination  over  this  country,  to  which  he  afpired  > 
and  which,  it  is  well  known,  he  had  projected, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign  un¬ 
locked  the  prifon  of  his  ambition,  that  had  been 
working  deep  under-ground,  when  it  could  not  ad 
above-board.  It  has  indeed  been  pretended  that 
he  was  forced  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  hands,  to  do  the  kind  offi  e  to  the  nation,  which 
no  other  would  undertake,  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
bloody  and  confuming  war ;  and  that  he  even 

ftipulated  with  the  - - for  leave  to  retire  as  loon 

as  he  ffiould  have  executed  that  generous  and  ar¬ 
duous  enterprize,  for  the  falvation  of  a  (late  ruined 
with  fucceffes.  Of  this,  however,  we  heard  nothing, 
till  the  involuntary  abdication  feemed  to  take  place  > 
when  it  was  circulated  with  ail  the  exadnefs  of 
written  orders  from  a  commander  in  chief,  by  the 
bufy  emiflaries  of  the  retired  leader •  and  every  fign 
and  appearance  attending  the  rife  and  operations, 
and  even  the  furrender  oi  the  power  that  .was  in¬ 
terred 
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terred  with  as  great  ceremony ,  and  no  more  reality^ 
than  nuns  are  when  they  take  the  veil,  muft,  upon  • 
the  flighteft  reflection,  have  convinced  thofewho* 
knew  the  lead  of  the  lchemes  that  had  been  medi-  jl 
tated  by  the  favourite  before  his  vifible  elevation,' 
that  the  minifier  was  but  hid  when  he  appeared  to 
fall ;  and  that  his  influence  only  ftepped  behind  in- 
ftead  of  giving  way.  Like  one  trained  to  the  thea¬ 
tre  ,  the  proud  fimular mimicking  the  comelinefs  of 
dying  for  his  country,  concluded  the  Patria-Tra -  I 
gedy  by  feigning  to  expire  upon  the  Jiage ,  but  atted 
the  (lain  hero  fo  ill  as  to  difeover  the  motions  of  * 
the  living  Cadaver  even  before  the  curtain  was 
dropt.  The  wounds  which  he  did  really  feel,  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  fharp  engagement,  and  not  alleviated 
by  a  miferable  victory,  ripened  the  reluCtant  pur- 
pofe  of  putting  an  end  to  his  public  miniftry,  as  the 
only  means  left  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  fecret 
credit :  and,  if  any  thing  \^as  wanting  to  confum- 
mate  the  character  of  his  adminiftration,  he  finifhed 
it  with  a  folemn  facrifice  of  honour  and  veracity  - 

offered  up  by  a  w - -man,  to  atone  for  the  folly 

and  imprudence  of  a  weak  minifter*.  - 

A  good  peace  was  the  greatefl  blelfing  the  na- 
tion  could  have  defired,  and  a  legitimate  fhare  in 
making  it,  an  honour  unworthy  of  no  ambition  f 
but  to  fupplant  the  patriot  and  popular  minifter,  whe* 
had  the  beft  title  and  the  fitteft  capacity  to  complete 
the  glory  of  the  war  he  had  fo  happily  conducted, 
in  order  to  raife  a  pillar  of  fame  upon  his  bor  ¬ 
rowed  foundation,  was  a  meannefs  incident  to  pride, 

and 

■  .  -  ,  •  "v  •  '•••;  ’  •>  ••  s 

'■  •  '  **  '■  '•  '  :  ’  •  M  4 

*  Quere.  Who  allured  a  certain  great  afTemhly,  upon  his--r 
honour,  that  it  was  a  factious  lye ,  that  ever  he  had  promifeda 
his  endeavours  tp  procure  a  repeal  of  the  cyder  ad:,  if  the  ,  ; 
city  of  London  would  agree  not  to  petition  the  king  again# 
palling  it ;  a  fafl  eftablilhed  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  every  body,  J 
by  the  enquiry  made  in  the  Common  Council,  which  clearly 
fhewed  who  was  the  Iyer  1 
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and  inconfiftent  with  merit.  To  conclude  an  in¬ 
adequate  peace,  on  purpofe  to  fuperfede  unrivalled 
talents  for  war  (which  envious  detraction  itfelf  al-  ■ 
lows  to  the  induftrious  ftatefman  who  was  thrown 
out  of  the  fervice  of  his  country  wiien  in  pofleffion 
of  its  higheft  confidence  and  favour,  merited  by  die 
wife  counfels,  fpirited  operations,  difinterefted  con- 
du<£t,  and  incorrupted  purity  of  his  adminiftration) 
was  making  a  property  of  the  nation ;  facrificing  its 
glory  and  intereft  to  the  arrogance  and  ambition 
of  an  incapable  minifter :  and  betraying  the  faith 
of  the  throne,  which  flood  pledged  that  no  terms 
fhould  be  yielded  to,  but  fuch  as  were  juft,  ho¬ 
nourable,  and  fatisfaftory. 

No  war  is  juftifiable  which  is  not  carried  on  with 
a  view  to  make  peace  as  foon  as  it  can  be  done  with 
fafety :  but  that  peace  promifes  very  little  to  be 
good,  which  is  not  its  own  chief  end.  The  princi¬ 
pal  aim  of  an  aftion  mufl  always  have  the  pre¬ 
vailing  influence  in  the  choice  and  ufe  of  the  means 
employed  to  accomplifh  it.  When  peace  is  de¬ 
graded  from  being  the  primary  object  of  itfelf,  and 
purfued  by  a  minifter  for  the  fake  of  fome  other 
end  which  is  chiefly  in  his  view,  that  to  which  it  is 
made  fubfervient  will  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
Hfegotiation  ;  and  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  bend 
t9»  the  defigns  which  the  minifter  who  makes  the 
peace  means  by  it  to  promote  or  fecure  for  himielf, 
in  oppofttion  to  the  intereft  of  his  country.  Invin¬ 
cible  necefiity  itfelf  is  hardly  a  greater  enemy  to  the 
happy  conclufion  of  an  unfortunate  war,  than  the 
felfifh  and  interefted  views  of  thofe  poflefled  of  the 
power  of  a  profperous  country,  entitled  to  dictate 
terms  of  reconciliation  to  the  enemy,  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  continuation  of  the  war  is  incompati¬ 
ble  with  their  retaining  the  power  they  have  in 
their  hands.  Where  patriotilin  is  the  prevailing 
principle,  ambition,  refentment,  and  ccnquefl,  will 
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yield  to  the  bleflings  of  peace,  and  an  honeft  con«< 
cern  for  the  nation,  command  every  reafonable  con- 
ceffion  that  can  fmooth  the  way  to  it :  but  the  de¬ 
fire  of  reftoring  peace,  when  founded  only  in  a  re¬ 
gard  for  the  happinefs  to  be  derived  from  it,  and 
not  compelled  by  the  uniurmountable  difficulties 
of  war,  will  not  induce  the  moft  pacific  minifter, 
who  has  nothing  at  heart  but  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  to  facrifice  its  juft  rights  and  claims,  or 
to  depart  from  a  reafonable  fecurity  of  its  effential 
interefts,  to  attain  a  tranfient  and  uncertain  tran-^ 
quility. 

An  argument  which  has  been  much  urged  in 
favour  of  the  minifter  who  made  the  peace,  is* 
that  it  was  more  advantageous  than  that  which 
Mr.  Pitt  would  have  made  when  he  was  in  power/ 
If  confiftency  could  be  expected  where  truth  is 
deviated  from,  fuch  an  apology  would  never  have 
been  made  •,  for  it,  at  once,  cuts  up  by  the  roots 
the  great  pretence  of  merit  in  lord  Bute’s  under¬ 
taking  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  becaufe  no  other 
body  would ;  feeing  it  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  very  much  difpofed  to  have  made  a  peace  if  he 
could :  and  fo  far  it  is  true,  that  the  peace  which 
that  great  minifter  would  have  agreed  to,  was  not 
the  peace  he  himfelf  wifhed,  and  thought  the  fitua- 
tion  and  claims  of  this  country  were  entitled  to. 
He  publicly  declared  in  a  certain  affembly,  where 
he  might,  if  he  could,  have  been  contradifted* 
that  inftead  of  courting  a  breach  with  Spain  (which 
was  alledged  in  proof  of  his  love  of  war)  he  had  ra< 
ther  rilked  his  refponfibility  by  forbearance  towards 
that  haughty  court ;  and  inftead  of  retarding  a  peace 
with  France,  he  had,  to  preferve  harmony  at  home* 
and  to  accelerate  an  end  to  the  burdens  of  war, 
been  over-perfuaded  by  thole  with  whom  he  ferved 
in  the  adminiftration,  to  yield  to  conceffions  he 

could  not  approve,  and  which  he  hoped  no  minift 

ter 
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ter  would  again  venture  to  agree  to.  Mr.  Pitt 
is  reprefen  ted  as  the  inflexible  minifter,  whom  no 
peace  would  content,  becaule  he  wifbed  for  none : 
He  is  the  minifter  of  war \  blood  is  his  element ; 
conqueft  his  rage ;  and  battles  his  food !  Yet,  to 
eke  out  the  praife  on  lord  Bute’s  peace,  it  is  called 
better  than  Mr.  Pitt’s  would  have  been.  So  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  ftill  more  pacific  than  lord  Bute  ;  and 
not  fo  attentive  to  the  national  interefl  in  the 
terms  he  agreed  to.  How  confident  thefe  ! 

It  is  indeed  but  falfe  luftre  which  a  foil  gives  ; 
and  if  it  is  the  bell  thing  that  can  be  faid  for  the 
peace,  that  it  is  not  the  word  that  might  have  been 
made,  or  not  quite  fo  bad  as  another  would  have 
concluded,  it  is  but  a  poor  commendation  ;  and  a 
lorry  fatisfaCtion  for  the  blood  and  treafure  that  have 
been  expended  to  procure  it.  The  afiertion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  ‘  the  peace  is  more  advantageous  than 
‘  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  made  when  in  power,’ 
is  only  a  dricture  of  fafhionable  fallacy  :  A  relative 
advantage  may  be  a  real  damage :  Many  things  that 
are  better  than  others,  are  yet  in  themfelves  very 
bad.  To  make  a  fair  companion  between  Mr. 
Pitt’s  treaty  and  lord  Bute’s  peace,  the  nation  mud 
be  put  into  the  fame  circumdances,  both  of  ccft 
and  conqueft ,  at  the  time  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

For  there  may  be  more  acquired ,  and  yet  lefts 
gained ,  when  the  account  is  fairly  balanced.  The 
meft  advantageous  terms  may  be  the  leaft  adequate , 
when  all  circumdances  are  duly  confidered.  Con¬ 
ditions  that  are  in  themfelves  mod  lucrative,  may 
be  of  the  fmalled  profit,  and  the  mod  unfuitable , 
when  edimated  by  an  equal  rule  of  proportion,  • 
and  judged  of  by  the  true  dandard  of  fituation, 
capacity,  and  opportunity.  If  the  late  peace  is 
brought  to  this  ted,  it  will  be  a.  hard  talk  to  prove 
the  fuperiority  •,  and  not  very  eafy.to  demondrate 
Von,  I.  ,  . .  U  the 
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the  equality  of  the  terms  of  it,  to  thofe  adhered  to 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  former  negociations. 

The  reafon  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  not  agreeing  to  farther 
concejfions ,  and  of  lord  Bute’s  not  infifting  upon 
greater  advantages ,  is  to  be  found  in  their  different 
characters,  and  the  oppofite  principles  by  which  they 
were  led.  The  one  could  not  be  more  eager  to 
have  any,  than  the  other  was  defirous  to  have  a  good 
peace.  Mr.  Pitt  was  anxious  to  relieve  his  prof- 
perous  but  bleeding  country,  from  the  burdens  and 
hardfhips  of  a  heavy,  though  fuccefsful  war :  lord 
Bute  was  felicitous  to  refcue  his  own  unpopular  and 
unftable  adminiftration  from  the  perils  and  dangers 
of  diftrafted  councils,  difficult  undertakings,  and 
doubtful  fupport.  The  great  minifier ,  infenfible 
to  intereft,  but  infeparable  from  integrity,  with  his 
patriot  principles,  feconded  by  abilities,  and  fuf- 
tained  by  reputation,  fpread  terror  abroad,  and 
diffufed  affurance  at  home :  confcious  of  the 
ft rength,  and  confident  of  the  affiftance  of  his  coun¬ 
try  *,  tender  of  its  force,  but  tenacious  of  its  rights ; 
trufting  to  the  juftice  of  the  caufe,  and  encouraged 
by  the  experience  of  the  vigour  of  England  ;  had 
firmnefs  to  refill  the  infidious  offers  of  an  humbled 
enemy,  and  courage  to  defpife  the  iniolent  threats 
of  a  haughty  court :  founded  upon  thefe  pillars,  his 
refolution  was  bold,  and  his  fpirit  unfhaken,  equally 
to  engage  a  formidable  league,  as  to  contend  with 
a  fingle  power ;  therefore  he  was  not  terrified  to 
accept  of  inglorious  or  inadequate  terms  of  peace 
but,  with  magnanimous  intrepidity,  flaked  his  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  people,  and  ventured  his  influence 
with  the  prince,  in  timely  breaking  off  the  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  French  king,  and  adviflng,  not  a 
precipitate  rupture,  but  a  categorical  explanation  with 
the  Spaniard  j  and  his  name  is  illuftrateu  m  the  an¬ 
nals  of  fame,  by  the  pitiful  and  perfonal  refent- 

ment  of  thofe  two  crowns  levelled  at  him,  as  the 
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minifter  of  this  kingdom,  in  whom  they  dreaded 
the  bravery  of  the  nation.  The  little  minion  at¬ 
tached  to  power,  and  accuftomed  to  arrogance,  the 
Have  of  ambition,  and  mancipated  to  tyranny, 
feeling  his  own  incapacity,  and  preffed  with  his 
danger,  without  character  and  credit,  deftitute  of 
the  abilities,  and  deprived  of  the  counfels,  ot  which 
he  had  rid  himfelf,  and  robbed  the  throne;  proud 
of  royal  captivity  ;  favouritifm  his  foundation ;  cor¬ 
ruption  his  refource  ;  deaf  to  the  cries,  and  dead  to 
the  love  of  the  public ;  purfued  with  the  difregard, 
and  perfecuted  with  the  derifion  of  the  people  ;  the 
contempt  of  the  wife,  and  the  fcorn  of  the  witty ; 
the  prop  of  Jacobites,  and  the  tool  of  Tories;  a 
fcourge  of  Whigs ;  an  oppreffor  of  liberty ;  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  the  fway  of  a  court,  but  mortified  with 
the  diffidence  of  the  common-wealth ;  generally 
hated,  and  aim  oft  univerfally  difiiked  ;  what  would 
he,  what  could  he  do  ?  Juft  what  he  did.  Unequal 
to  the  charge  he  had  fondly  undertaken  ;  too  weak 
for  one  war,  and  cruffied  with  the  weight  of  a  du¬ 
plicate  ;  he  rnuft  refign  his  poft,  or  refpite  hoftili- 
ties.  His  determination  was  according  to  his  de¬ 
light  :  he  loved  power,  and  therefore  begged  peace. 
An  indifferent  one  he  knew  he  could  foon,  and 
without  much  conteft  make  ;  and  he  durft  not  ven¬ 
ture  a  difpute  or  delay  for  a  better ;  fo  he  wrote 
away  the  acquifitions  of  the  war,  and  what  might 
have  been  the  fecurity  of  a  peace ;  and  with  the 
blundering  daffi  of  a  pen  diffionoured  the  crown, 
difgraced  himfelf,  and  difcontented  the  nation. 

The  principle  of  this  conduit  was  very  bad,  but 
it  was  fenfible,  and  founded  in  experience.  They 
are  very  ignorant  who  do  not  know  the  difference 
there  is  to  a  minifter  between  peace  and  war.  It  is 
of  importance  even  in  arbitrary  governments,  but 
of  irrefiftibie efficacy  in  this  free  country.  Govern¬ 
ment  fupports  itfelf  in  time  of  peace,  and  roinif- 
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ters  have  lefs  hard  work  to  do,  and  no  extraordinary 
demands  to  make,  confequently  they  have  lefs  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  people.  In  time  of  war  it  is 
quite  otherwife.  There  is  not  only  exercife  for 
thp  firft  rate  abilies,  but  large  fupplies  muffc  be 
railed ;  and  it  the  people  are  not  fatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  have  confidence  in  adminif- 
tration,  they  will  not  give  their  money  if  their  re- 
prefentatives  fhould  vote  credit  for  it,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  come  to  a  ftand.  This  has,  in  former 
times,  produced  changes  in  the  miniftry  at  critical 
feafons,  and  lord  Bute  faw  his  danger.  To  ward  it 
off  by  concluding  a  peace  was  his  foie  fludy ;  that 
the  object  of  his  whole  fyftem.  Power,  corruption 
and  art,  fupplied  the  place  of  found  politics ;  and 
nothing  that  could  by  any  device  be  removed,  was 
fuffered  to  obftruct  the  necefTary  work  of  peace, 
if  any  way  o i  putting  an  end  to  a  war  can  be  called 
by  that  comprehenlive  name :  neither  the  terms, 
the  time,  the  manner,  nor  the  means,  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  embarrafs,  if  the  end  aimed  at  could  in  any 
way  be  attained. 

In  this,  as  in  other  inftances,  we  have  a  ftrong 
proof  how  intimately  the  domeftic  and  foreign 
affairs  of  a  country  are  connected.  The  minifter 
that  purfues  a  bad  fyftem  at  home,  will  very  natu¬ 
rally,  and  muft  often  neceffarily  adopt  one  that  is 
erroneous  abroad.  As  there  is  always  an  unifor¬ 
mity  and  confiftency  in  found  politics,  there  muft 
be  fome  correfpondence  in  thofe  that  are  bad.  The 
minifter,  for  the  fake  of  his  own  purfuits  at  home, 
departed  from  the  fyftem  in  which  England  was 
engaged,  and  ought  to  have  purfued,  with  refpedt 
to  foreign  powers.  If  reverfing  the  natural  and 
approved  fyftem  of  a  country,  throwing  off  its  belt 
alliances,  and  wounding  national  faith  and  honour, 
is  an  offence,  we  know  who  may  be  charged  with 
it.  The  circumftances  of  perfidy  and  deceit  attend¬ 
ing 
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ing  the  behaviour  towards  fome  of  our  allies,  as 
well  as  the  end  for  which  they  were  treated  in  the 
manner  they  were,  conftitute  matter  of  heavy  im¬ 
putation,  more  than  fufficient,  if  there  had  been 
nothing  worfe,  to  render  any  minifter,  acceffary  to 
it,  unworthy  of  that  truft,  and  deferving  of  a  much 
greater  cenfure  than  being  removed  from  his  fove- 
reign’s  prefence  and  councils  for  ever. 


Confederations  on  lord  Bute’s  peace. 

Decipimur  fpecie  retti.  Hor. 

GRatitude  is  far  from  being  the  moft  binding 
principle  amongft  men  ;  and  it  has  the  leaft 
force  with  princes ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  refent- 
ment  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  motives  of  their 
conduX  :  yet  good,  as  well  as  bad  offices,  done  by 
one  country  to  another,  do  fometimes  in  their  turn 
meet  with  the  recompence  they  deferve.  It  is 
therefore  the  maxim  of  found  politics  in  every  ftate, 
to  oblige,  rather  than  offend  their  neighbours  :  and 
the  ftore  of  favours  conferred  may  juftly  be  efteem- 
ed  part  of  the  ftrength  of  a  nation.  But  it  muff  be 
tenere  gratae,  compede  vinttum.  The  boafting  of 
favours  always  leffens  their  value  •,  and  few  things 
are  more  irritating,  in  the  commerce  of  commu¬ 
nities,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  than  affuming  the 
merit  of  doing  a  kindnefs,  when  there  is  not  any 
either  received  or  intended.  To  colour  over  inju¬ 
ries  with  that  fpecious  name,  is  the  moft  provoking 
indignity  to  human  nature,  and  the  higheft  affront 
to  the  princely  ftate. 

Foreign  connexions  are  an  effential  part  of  the 
fyftem  of  all  countries,  and  it  is  of  real  importance 
to  the  public,  efpecially  in  a  government  like  this, 
where  the  fenfe  of  the  people  has  fuch  influence  up¬ 
on  the  conduX  of  adminiftration,  that  miftaken  no- 
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notions  do  not  prevail  either  as  to  the  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  or  the  caufes  of  alienation,  which  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  us  and  other  powers  ;  more  particularly  thole 
which  are,  or  ought  to  be  ftridly  united  with  us, 
by  the  fame  intereft  in  the  common  caufe  of  liberty, 
and  the  proteftant  religion. 

A  letter  publiihed  in  your  paper  of  the  23d 
inflant,  figned  G.  T.  contains  the  following  para¬ 
graph  :  c  As  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  I  affert  from 
4  the  preliminaries  again,  and  appeal  to  them,  and 
4  fad  alfo,  that  our  court  delivered  him  from  the 
4  French  army,  and  fo  enabled  him  to  make  a  peace 
4  to  his  own  fatisfadion,  which  perhaps,  he  him- 
4  felf  thinks  the  greateft  favour  we  could  have  done 
4  him  •,  for  after  all,  he  alone  would  have  had  but 
4  a  poor  chance  againft  both  France  and  Auftria/ 

The  perfon  who  makes  this  affertion,  certainly 
thinks  that  what  he  fays  ought  to  have  been  true ; 
and  the  fad  averred  is  fo  correlpondent  to 
the  natural  fyftem  of  this  country,  that  it  is  a 
pity  there  fhould  be  any  room  to  doubt  it.  If  it 
be  true  that  England  has  done  the  greateji  favour 
to  the  king  of  Pruffia  that  ffie  could  do ,  he  is  much 
obliged  to  her ;  if  he  thinks  fo ,  we  may  exped  his 
grateful  returns ;  and  there  fhould  now  fubfift  a  very 
cordial  friendfhip  between  the  two  courts :  if  the 
cafe  is  different,  the  confequence  muff  be  different ; 
and  they  will  be  of  greater  or  lefs  moment,  as  the 
friendfhip  of  that  prince  is  more  or  lefs  valuable  or 
defirable  to  this  nation.  The  fad  therefore  is  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

If  England  has  done  a  very  great  favour  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  it  has,  it  is  believed,  this  enhancing 
quality,  that  the  intention  was  unknown  to  him  ; 
for  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  miniftry  of  this 
country  did  not  correfpond  much  with  the  court  of 
Berlin,  upon  the  treaty  of  pacification  negociated 
at  V erfailles  :  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  in  re¬ 
turn, 
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turn,  the  king  of  Pruffia  gave  the  court  of  London 
no  communications  of  the  treaty  he  concluded  with 
the  powers  at  war  with  him.  "1  here  were  not  then 
nor  are  there  now ,  any  figns  of  fuch  a  iriendly  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  two  courts  :  and  there  is 
too  much  caufe  to  fufpeft  that  his  Pruffian  majefty 
is  nothing  lefs  than  latislied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Englifh  miniftry,  with  refpeft  to  him  and  his 
concerns.  Many,  among  whom  there  are  fome  not 
of  the  lead:  difcerning,  find  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to 
difcover  any  thing  in  the  ’preliminaries  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France  (to  which  G.  T.  afcribes 
the  effect,  inftead  of  the  definitive  treaty ,  to  which 
it  has  elfewhere,  but  with  ftill  lefs  colour  of  reafon, 
been  afcribed)  which  gives  ground  to  fay,  that  we 
enabled  the  king  of  Pruffia  to  make  a  peace  to  his  own 
fatisf action. 

The  effed  of  the  preliminaries  was  rather  too 
uncertain  a  contingent,  before  the  definitive  treaty 
was  compleated,  to  produce  fo  great  a  confequence 
to  a  third  power ;  and  indeed  they  very  nearly  mif- 
carried  altogether :  but,  at  the  beft,  they  did  not 
do  what  they  mighty  and  what  in  policy  and  good 
faith  they  ought  to  have  done,  towards  facilitating  a 
peace  for  the  king  of  Pruffia.  They  left  him  en¬ 
cumbered  (in  a  manner  never  yet  accounted  for) 
with  difficulties  which  they  might  eafily  have  extri¬ 
cated  him  from,  and  which  he  himfelf  removed  by 
feparate  and  independent  meafures  afterwards  taken 
with  France,  much  more  efficacious  to  the  end  than 
any  ftipulation  contained  in  the  preliminaries. 

If  the  inclinations  of  the  minifter  who  had  the 
honour,  to  make  the  peace  are  to  be  judged  of  from 
his  conduct,  we  ffiall  not  fee  ground  to  believe  he 
defired  to  do  any  great  favour  to  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
The  preliminaries  themfelves  fhew  what  favour  he 
really  did  to  him. 
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It  was  the  minifter  who  made  the  peace,  that 
broke  off  the  alliance  with  his  Pruffian  majefty, 
tiian  which,  never  one  was  entered  into  more  with 
the  heart  ol  this  country  •,  and  it  was  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  Leicefier-houfe ,  as  well  as  St.  James’s. 
He  broke  it  off  againft  the  opinion  of  the  duke  of 
N ewcaftle  and  thofe  other  faithful  counlellors  who 
continued  in  his  majefty’s  fervice,  for  fome  time 
after  Mr.  Pitt’s  refignation,  till  they  alfo  were 
driven  from  court ;  as  well  as  againft  the  earneft 
defire  of  that  great  minifter  who  had  before  been 
expelled  from  the  cabinet.  The  Pruffian  minifter 
then  refiding  at  this  court  was  indeed  amufed  with 
repeated  affurances  of  the  fubfidy  being  continued  ; 
and  thofe  who  now  ferve  the  king,  can  tell  if  they 
were  not  parties  to  conferences  and  promifes  to  that 
purpofe.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  pretences,  it 
was  the  fixed  purpofe  of  the  minifter,  who  was 
above  all,  and  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  his  mi- 
nifterial  fyftem,  to  abandon  that  alliance,  as  a  ftep 
that  was  intimately  connedted  with  his  other 
fchemes.  Minifterial  writers  were  hired  to  vilify' 
and  traduce  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  the  moft  fcan- 
dalous  manner,  calling  him  by  the  infamous  epi¬ 
thet  of  a  royal  free-booter ,  though  he  had  been 
often  ftilea  from  the  throne  a  magnanimous  prince, 
and  a  good  ally  of  the  crown.  They  were  prompted 
to  maintain,  that  the  bad  faith  pradcifed  towards 
him,  was  a  duty  to  ourfelves,  and  juftifiable  by  the 
law  of  nations. 

This  was  not  all.  The  world  is  much  abufed  if 
there  was  not  a  correfpondence  carried  on  with  the 
court  of  Peterfbourg,  in  which  the  miniftry  of 
this  country  (moft  undoubtedly  without  his  ma- 
jefty’s  knowledge,  for  refpect  to  the  crown  ob¬ 
liges  us  to  believe  that)  in  which  it  was  faid,  or 
infinuated,  in  veiy  Itrong  terms,  that  we  fhould 
behold  with  concern  the  late  emoeror’s  of  Ruffia’s 
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withdrawing  from  the  alliance,  and  recalling  his 
troops  from  the  affiftance  of  the  emprefs  queen.— 
That  this  country  did  not  wifh  that  the  king  of 
Pruffia  fhould  be  aggrandized  at  the  expence  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  but  would  rather  defire  to 
fee  that  power  revert  to  its  primitive  deflorate 
ftate.  If  that  fafl  is  not  true,  the  miniftry  of 
England  ought  to  contradifl  it  *,  for  it  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  comes  from  abroad,  that  his  Pruffian 
majefty  is  pofleffed  of  authentic  documents  to  fhew 
it,  tranfmitted  to  him  from  the  court  of  Ruffia. 
If  it  be  fo,  there  never  was  perhaps  fuch  an  inftance 
of  vile  duplicity,  except  the  ftory  told  of  queen 
Anne’s  writing  brotherly  letters  to  the  pretender, 
when  her  minifter  was  inftrufted  to  give  the  warmeft 
affurances  of  her  friendfhip  at  the  elefloral  court  of 
Hanover  :  and  nothing  could  be  more  oppofite  to 
the  natural  fyftem  of  this  country.  Will  it  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  thofe  capable  of  fuch  a  conduct,  did, 
or  could  intend  to  do  a  favour  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia  ? 

Let  us  next  fee  what  England,  in  fact,  did  for 
his  Pruffian  majefty,  upon  which  this  affiertion 
is  founded,  that  it  was ,  and  that  perhaps  even  he 
himfelf  thinks  it  was ,  the  greatejl  favour  we  could 
have  done  him.  By  the  preliminaries  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  the  French  troops  ffiould  evacuate  the 
territories  and  places  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.  Thefe  the  French  king  had  declared  he 
had  conquered  in  the  name,  and  held  in  behalf  of, 
the  emprefs  queen.  The  ftipulation  was  literally 
fulfilled,  if  the  places  were  left  to  be  taken  poffef- 
fion  of  by  the  emprefs  queen’s  own  troops.  The 
profefied  diftinflion  between  evacuation ,  which  was 
all  that  was  ftipulated  as  to  the  Pruffian  territories, 
and  rejlitution ,  which  was  the  obligation  as  to 
He  lie  and  Buckbourg,  could  mean  or  intend  no¬ 
thing  elfe.  This,  therefore,  was  giving  the  em¬ 
prefs 


prefs  queen  the  full  benefit  of  the  conquefts  made 
by  her  ally,  and  in  her  name,  upon  the  king  of 
Pruffia  ;  and,  fo  far  as  England  could  do  it,  leav¬ 
ing;  the  king  ot  Pruffia  in  as  bad  a  ftate  as  he  was 
with  regard  to  the  emprefs,  who  was  the  power  he 
was  at  war  with.  He  had  his  dominions  ftill  to 
fcramble  for,  in  the  ftile  of  the  noble  minifter  who 
ufed  that  ftrange  vulgar  phrafe  in  a  great  affembly. 
So  that  it  was,  clearly,  not  the  preliminaries  that 
put  him  in  pofleffion  of  the  places  which  had  been 
conquered  •,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  did  re¬ 
cover  them,  manifeftly  Ihews  how  independent  he 
was  then  become  of  fuch  a  vain  and  fruitlefs  ftipu- 
lation  as  that  contained  in  the  preliminaries.  Thofe 
places  were  agreed  to  be  reliored,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  inftead  of  being  fimply  eva¬ 
cuated,  before  the  peace  was  made  between  Aullria 
and  Pruffia,  by  virtue  of  a  particular  convention, 
made  at  the  fpecial  inftance  of  the  moft  chriftian 
king,  between  him  and  his  Pruffian  majefty  :  and 
the  confideration  for  the  reftitution,  was  the  king 
of  Pruffia’s  confenting  to  a  neutrality  for  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Netherlands. 

The  convention  itfelf  fhews  the  fenfe  that  both 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Verfailles  had  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  in  the  fituation 
matters  were  then  come  to,  not  only  to  Hand  his 
o-round  againft  the  emprefs  queen  in  Germany,  but 
to  carry  the  war  againft  her  out  of  the  empire ; 
and  confequenly  it  goes  far  to  prove,  that,  if  the 
French  troops  had  not  been  withdrawn,  he  might, 
as  he  then  ftood,  have  been  able  to  have  defended 
himfelf,  and  recovered  what  he  had  loft  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  cannot  therefore,  in  that  view,  be  faid, 
with  any  degree  of  juftice,  that-  it  was  our  deli¬ 
vering  the  king  of  Pruffia  from  the  French  army, 
that  enabled  him  to  make  a  peace  to  his  own  fa- 
tisfaflion. 
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It  would  be  unfair  (which  alwas  hurts  an  argu¬ 
ment,  as  much  as  it  is  injurious  to  truth)  to  lay 
that  the  king  of  Pruffia  derived  no  advantage  from 
the  French  troops  being  withdrawn,  in  conlequence 
of  the  article  of  the  preliminaries.  It  is  extremely 
clear  that  the  Engliffi  miniftry  was  very  little  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  interefl,  when  they  contented 
themfelves  with  fuch  a  fimple  ftipulation  about  his 
territories.  But  whatever  were  their  difpofitions, 
they  could  not  come  at  their  own  ends  without 
doing  what  they  did,  which  was  the  lead  they  could 
do  *,  and  his  Pruffian  majefty  reaped  fome  indireft 
and  incidental  advantage  from  it.  But  the  quef- 
tion  is  not,  whether  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  any, 
or  had  no  benefit  from  the  preliminaries  ?  It  is, 
whether  this  court  enabled  him  to  make  a  peace  to  his 
own  fatisf action ,  and  did  him  the  great  eft  favour  we 
could  have  done  ?  And  I  will  add,  if  we  did  what 
injuftice  to  England  ought  to  have  been  done? 
the  contrary  of  that  is  almoft,  if  not  altogether, 
capable  of  demonftration. 

By  the  ceffation  of  the  French  arms  in  Germany, 
the  king  of  Pruffia  certainly  was  enabled  immedi¬ 
ately  to  over-run  the  empire,  and  to  bring  the  dates 
of  it  to  a  neutrality,  and  even  to  penetrate  to  the 
gates  of  Wefel  and  Cleves,  which  the  unired  force 
of  England  and  Pruffia  had  not  been  able  to  do 
before,  when  there  were  50,000  Ruffians  in  the 
field,  which  had  done  him  more  mifehief  than  the 
combined  power  of  France  and  Auftria.  But  it  is 
far  from  being  improbable,  that  the  king  of  Pruffia 
alone,  when  delivered  from  the  Ruffians,  would, 
in  a  very  ffiort  time,  though  not  quite  fo  foon  have 
been  able  to  do  the  fame  thing,  if  the  French 
troops  had  ftill  continued  to  oppofe  him  ^  And  if 
England  had  adhered  to  the  alliance  with  Pruffia, 
it  cannot,  according  to  any  probable  appearances, 
be  doubted  that  they  together  would  have  been  an 
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overmatch  for  France  and  Auftria  :  The  fuccefs  of 
the  operations  of  the  laft  campaign  proved  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  allies,  and  (hewed  what  a  profpeft 
they  had  of  thoroughly  retrieving  affairs  in  Ger¬ 
many.  1  hey  muft,  humanely  (peaking,  have 
driven  the  French  out  of  the  empire,  and  recovered 
all  the  territories  of  the  allies.  That  would  have 
brought  the  war  between  England  and  France  to 
its  proper  (late,  and  in  making  peace  difincum- 
bered  us  of  all  the  claims  of  compenfation  for 
reftoringthe  dominions  of  the  German  princes,  which 
the  minifterial  writers  now  ftate  as  fo  great  an  article 
of  the  acquifitions  of  the  definitive  treaty  to  be  fet 
againfl  our  ceffions,  which  are  complained  of  by 
the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  The  king  of  Pruffia 
would  then  have  been  no  embarraffment  in  making 
any  treaty  between  England  and  France.  For  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  that  when  both  the  French 
and  Englifh  armies  were  out  of  the  queftion,  he  was 
in  no  danger  from  the  emprefs  queen  ;  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  clear,  that,  in  that  ftate  of  things,  lhe  had 
taken  the  alarm  even  for  her  extra  imperial  provinces. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  had  then  fuch  a  decided  fuperi- 
ority  in  force,  finances,  conduct,  andfituationof  every 
kind,  as  to  give  the  law  to  the  court  of  Vienna. 

Such  having  been  the  turn  and  ftate  of  affairs, 
and  thefe  the  confequences  moft  likely  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  from  the  events  that  had  happened,  the  im-' 
partial  may  be  left  to  judge  what  courfe  of  conduft 
would,  in  the  end,  have  proved  moft  for  the  national 
intereft  and  advantage  of  England  :  But  what  would 
have  been  moft  honourable  to  England  and  moft 
confident  with  our  friendfhip  and  good  faith,  to¬ 
wards  a  favoured  ally  of  the  crown,  can  be  a  quef¬ 
tion  with  none  but  thofe  who  have  an  intereft  in 
doubting,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  motive  for  denying 
the  faft. 
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The  trueftate  of  thecaie  is,  that  the  happy  change 
in  the  fyilem  of  Rufiia,  which  took  place  on  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  the  late  emperor,  and  was  adhered  to  by 
the  prefent  emprefs,  redrdfed  the  affairs  of  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty,  and  put  him  into  a  fituation  not  only 
to  proteft  himfelf,  but  to  be  an  ufeful  ally  to  this 
country:  And  if  the  peace-making  miniftry  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  ought  not  only  to  have  looked  upon 
that  change  with  great  complacency,  but  to  have 
forwarded  it  if  they  could,  had  any  merit  in  it,  they 
are  much  bely’d  by  a  fame  of  that  fort,  that  it  will 
require  a  very  authentic  contradiction  to  difcredit 
the  report.  By  that  fortunate  alteration  of  the  Rate 
of  Europe,  England  and  Pruffiahad  fuch  a  command 
of  France  and  Auftria  upon  the  continent,  as  might 
have  enabled  this  country  to  have  brought  about  a 
general  pacification,  upon  terms  the  mod  honour¬ 
able,  adequate,  and  advantageous,  both  to  ourfelves 
and  to  our  allies,  who  had  buffered  in  our  caufe.  In- 
ftead  of  that,  domeftic  ambition  led  thofe  into  whofe 
hands  the  power  of  this  country  was  got,  to  purfue 
meafures  by  which  we  abandoned  our  allies  and  facri- 
ficed  ourfelves,  wounded  our  national  honour,  and 
betrayed  the  public  intereft. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  pacific  minifter’s  plan,  to 
have  withdrawn  our  troops  from  Germany,  and  to¬ 
tally  to  have  abandoned  all  our  allies,  upon  the 
continent,  as  we  did  the  king  of  Pruffia,  leaving  the 
French  to  aft  againft  them,  after  we  had  deferted 
them.  That  was  one  of  his  firft  movements  towards 
a  peace  for  England  •,  for  it  was  extremely  clear  that 
he  prompted,  tho  he  pretended  to  oppoic,  his  very 
good  friends  who  made  the  motion  in  parliament  to 
that  purpofe,  and  fupported  it  with  reafons,  which  it  ' 
was  avowed  were  taken  from  that  ufeful  pamphlet, 
the  confiderations  cn  the  German  war ,  the  author  of 
which  was  afterwards  named  to  a  very  good  poll,  as 
a  reward  for  that  great  fervice.  That  probably  would 
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not  have  been  found  an  eafy  bufinefs  ;  and  thofe 
who  moved  for  it  were  told  fo  at  the  time  of  the 
queftion  :  but  if  it  had  been  practicable,  it  would 
indeed  have  been  a  mafier-piece  of  politics  and  good 
faith,  which  the  king  of  Pruffia,  if  driven  to  an  ex¬ 
tremity,  might  have  taken  revenge  for,  in  away 
that  would  have  coft  England  very  dear  in  the  end. 
The  fcheme,  however,  was  a  proof  of  the.  molt  de¬ 
termined  difinclinations  to  his  Pruffian  majefty, 
and  it  is  manifeft  the  fame  temper  prevailed  even 
in  making  the  preliminaries  ;  though  there  was 
then  a  little  more  art,  but  indeed  hardly  any  greater 
decency,  ufed  to  cover  it. 

By  the  preliminaries  we  did  fo  far  better,  than 
had  been  propofed  to  be  done  when  the  motion  was 
made  to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Germany,  that 
we  did  not  leave  the  French  behind  11s  to  act  of- 
fenfively,  at  leaft  in  an  open  manner.  But  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merit  of  the  Englifh  miniftry,  in  that 
part  of  the  ftipulations,  as  a  favour  done  by  us  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia ,  I  lhould  afk,  what  minifter  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  dared  to  make  a  feparate  treaty 
with  France,  by  which  fire  lhould  have  been  left 
at  liberty  to  aft  againft  Pruffia,  when  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  not  to  affift  him  ?  The  hands  of  France  were 
tied  up  in  a  very  ineffeftual  manner  as  it  was,  for 
French  perfidy  made  the  fecurity  very  flight, 
that  they  would  not  affift  the  emprefs  queen  if  they 
had  been  able  or  inclined  •,  and  the  provifions  about 
making  good  paft  fubfidies  gave  a  plaufible  colour 
for  it.  The  belt  fecurity  was  one  for  which  the 
king  of  Pruffia  owed  nothing  to  the  Englifh  mi¬ 
niftry,  which  made  thefe  ftipulations.  It  was  this: 
that  France  was  neither  very  capable,  nor  very 
much  dilpofed  to  have  continued  their  operations 
in  Germany,  which  were  become  an  infupportable 
burden  to  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  end  for 

which  they  had  been  gone  into,  which  was  to  in¬ 
terrupt 
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terrupt  the  operations  of  England  in  other  parts  of* 
the  world,  had  been  quite  loft. 

Had  France  been  left  free  to  aft  in  her  alliance 
when  we  were  giving  up  ours,  it  muft  have  been 
little  lefs  than  a  declaration  of  war  by  this  country 
againft  the  king  of  Pruffia.  The  ftouteft  reiponfi- 
bility  might  have  juftly  trembled  for  fuch  a  con¬ 
duct  towards  a  near  ally  of  blood,  and  an  heir  of 
entail  to  the  crown,  the  head  of  the  proteftant  in- 
tereft  abroad,  who  muft  always  be  either  a  great 
ftrength  againft,  or  a  redoubted  fupport  of  the 
power  of  France,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  this 
country,  according  to  the  fide  his  weight  inclines 
to.  Such  a  meafure  would  not  have  been  endured 
by  the  friends  to  the  proteftant  fucceffion,  and  to 
the  common  caufe  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  greateft  part  of  the  people 
of  England  are. 

What  the  Englifh  miniftry  feemed  to  do  for  the 
king  ot  Pruffia,  they  did  for  the  fake  of  their  own 
object  of  having  a  peace  with  France,  which  they 
were  determined  to  have  at  any  rate,  and  could  not 
make,  without  taking  the  French  out  of  Germany, 
it  they  at  all  confulted  their  own  fafety.  They  have 
fo  little  to  ftate  it  as  an  obligation  upon  that  prince, 
much  lefs  to  plume  themfelves  (as  the  writers  for 
them  do)  as  having  done  the  greateft  favour  we  could 
have  done  him ,  when  it  is  plain  they  del'erted  him 
in  a  moil  ihameful  manner,  againft  the  wilh  and 
fenfe  of  their  own  country  ;  and  when  the  letter  of 
the  treaty  was  but  juft  annulled  by  expiration,  which 
tied  up  both  powers  from  making  peace  without 
mutual  confent.  If  any  collateral  advantage  did 
redound  to  him  from  the  preliminaries  (the  full 
value  of  which  hast  been  allowed  in  the  argument) 
he  does  not,  and  he  knows  he  does  not,  owe  it  to 
the  good  dilpofitions  or  intentions  of  thofe  who 
handled  the  power  of  this  country  upon  that  occa- 
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fiorl ;  who  had  fhewn  their  inclination  to  let  him 
be  oppreffed  by  a  formidable  combination  of  three 
powers,  the  lead  of  which  was  greater  than  his 
own.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  moft  manifeftly  fo - 
phiHical  and  fallacious  to  affert  from  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  ,  that  cur  court  delivered  him  from  the  French 
army ,  and  fo  enabled  him  to  make  a  peace  to  his  own 
fatisf action . 

I  am,  &c. 

Aug.  2 5,  1763. 

Pro  Fide  &  Veritate. 


On  the  minifters  addrefs  on  the -peace  from  fome  of  the 
merchants  of  the  City  of  London. 

T  Happened  accidentally  to  meet  the  procefiion  of 
the  merchants,  going  to  St.  James’s  with  their 
addrefs,  and  I  was  glad  to  fee  among  thofe  who 
Filed  the  coaches,  fome  young  gentlemen,  clerks 
and  apprentices,  whofe  faces  I  knew.  How  many 
more  there  might  be,  I  know  not ;  as  my  acquain¬ 
tance  among  them  is  not  very  exteniive,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  accident  of  their  reaching  out  then- 
heads  at  the  windows  of  their  coaches,  (I  luppofe  to 
{hew  that  they  had  the  honour  to  be  there)  that  I 
could  diftinguifh  thofe  I  did  obferve.  It  gave  me 
pleafure  to  find,  that  the  young  generation  is  trained 
up  in  the  principles  of  loyalty  •,  and  that  their  edu¬ 
cation  is  fo  perfeft,  that  they  are  far  advanced  in 
the  knowlege  of  politicks,  as  well  as  commerce, 
before  they  are  out  of,  and  with  fome  of  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  half  through  their  time.  But  I  can¬ 
not  fay  I  was  altogether  fond  of  the  notion  of  heard- 
lefs  boys  being  fet  up  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
a  peace,  about  which  the  wifeft  and  graveft  men  in 
the  kingdom  have  been  divided.  And  I  hope  if 

the  names  of  thole  who  have  figned  the  merchants 
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addrefs  are  publifhed,  as  a  proof  of  the  fenfe  of 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation,  thofe  of  all 
fuch  very  incompetent  judges  will  be  fubftradted,  or 
diftinguifhed,  that  it  may  be  known  what  ftrefs  is  to 
be  laid  upon  the  chara&ers  of  thofe  who  approve 
what  many  are  diflatisfied  With,  and  I  fuppofe  not  a 
few  of  the  real  merchants.  This  I  guefs  from  their 
addrefs  coming  fo  late,  and  fo  great  intereft  having 
been  made,  as  I  have  been  witnefs  to  for  a  week 
paft,  to  get  perfons  of  all  forts,  related  to  the  trad¬ 
ing  part  of  the  city,  to  fign  it ;  and  from  many 
having  ligned  it,  though  they  difapproved  of  it,  as 
they  themfelves  declare,  not  to  diibblige,  by  a  re- 
fufal,  others  they  depended  upon. 

.  I  might  perhaps  call  myfelf  a  merchant  with  as 
good  realon  as  many  who  affume  that  name  upon 
occafion  of  addreffes ,  but  I  am  for  the  prelent  con¬ 
tent  with  the  humbler  name  or 

A  Trader. 


The  minifiry  having  procured  an  addrefs  from  eight 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London ,  occafioned  the  two 
following  letters.  June  i  763. 

AT  length  the  miniftry  have  tried  their  ftrength. 

As  addrelfes  have  been  procured  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Tory  boroughs,  Tory  counties,  grand  juries, 
parfons  who  go  to  fefiions  and  affizes  for  prefer¬ 
ment,  eight  aldermen  (who  by  the  bye  were  not 
a  court,  as  they  were  pleafed  to  call  themfelves)  the 
fubfcribers  to  the  loan  (whofe  names  are  recorded 
in  the  North  Briton,  No.  42)  aided  and  affifted  by 
the  jews,  apprentices,  clerks,  and  all  the  drofs  of 
merchandize.  I  fay,  as  addrelfes  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  from  all  thefe,  it  Ihould  feem,  that  the  mi¬ 
niftry  hoped  to  crown  all  by  procuring  an  addrefs 
from  the  court  of  common  council.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  thofe  who  would  have  fnuiTed  the  in- 
Vol.  L  X  cenfe 
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cenie  very  gracioufiy,  this  knock  down  compliment 
to  the  miniftry  was,  at  the  previous  meeting  on  Mon- 
pay  night,  carried  four  to  one  ag'ainfi  them.  This 
was  the  rie  plus  ultra  of  the  miniftry. 


I  A  M  glad  to  find  fuch  confiftency  in  the  conduit 
of  the  real  reprefentative  body  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  as  will  ever  diftinguifh  them  to  their  very 
great  honour.  No  minifterial  management  could 
prevail  on  the  common  council  to  either falfify  their 
underftandings,  or  wound  the  dignity  and  credit  of 
the  city,  by  voting  an  addrefs  on  the  peace,  after 
all  the  dependent  boroughs  and  little  bodies  in  the 
kingdom.  The  common  council  were  too  zealous 
in  their  refpeit  for  the  character  of  the  metropolis, 
(the  prefervation  of  which  it  is  truly  laudable  in 
them  to  maintain)  too  juft  to  thefe  fentiments  of 
their  conftituents,  and  too  regardful  of  their  own 
honour,  to  appear  in  the  very  dregs  of  this  extorted 
incenfe. 

As  they  have  flood  out  fo  long,  and,  with  a  ipi- 
rit  and  confiftency  as  will  ever  merit  the  approba¬ 
tion  and  juft  praife  of  the  public,  have  defeated 
every  minifterial  artifice  to  bring  them  over,  we  may 
naturally  expect  the  hired  fcribblers  in  the'  caufe  of 
the  miniftry  will  now  begin  to  abufe  them  in  the 
molt  fcurrilous  and  rancorous  manner,  as  they  have 
ufually  done  whenever  the  miniftry  were  not  grati¬ 
fied.  But  I  would  advile  my  fellow  citizens  not 
to  take  the  leaft  notice  of  what  fuch  wretches  may 
fay  ;  for  we  may  be  affined,  that  none  but  the  tools 
of  the  miniftry  (I  mean  the  hired  ones,  for  I  believe 
they  have  no  other)  will  be  fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of 
honour,  truth,  and  decency,  as  to  call  their  con¬ 
duit  into  quefticn.  The  really  wife  and  virtuous 
will  term  it,  not  only  the  glorious  triumph  of  true 
wifdom  and  patriotism  over  corruption,  and  the  big 
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Oiuiding  bombafl  of  having  influence  enough  to 
manage  the  bufinefs  of  the  miniftry*  but  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  real  fentiments  of  the  city  of  London  : 
of  which  the  common  council  are  the  reprefen t a-  * 
tives,  elefted  by  the  conftituents  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  whole  nation  ^ 
and  do  therefore,  in  the  moft  legal  and  conftitu- 
tional  manner,  convey,  on  ail  occaiions,  the  voice 
of  the  city  of  London.  The  court  of  aldermen 
(which  may  be  compared  to  the  houfe  of  peers)  does 
not,  nor  cannot,  reprefent,  in  fo  diredt  and  proper 
a  manner,  the  fentiments  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don,  any  more  than  the  houfe  of  lords  can  of  the 
whole  nation,  but  is  rather,  linglv  and  feparately, 
the  voice  of  itfelf  only.  Thus  the  conftitution  of 
the  city  of  London  may  be  compared  to  the  con¬ 
ftitution  of  parliament  •,  and  indeed  the  proceedings 
of  both  are  almoft  fimilar. 

I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  that  When  they  in¬ 
tend  prelenting  congratulatory  add  relies  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  on  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  a  prince,  p’rin- 
cels,  &c.  the  ufual  method  is,  for  it  to  be  drawn  up 
by  the  recorder  or  any  other  perfon,  and  for  it  to  be 
carried  without  any  other  refolution,  than  to  pre¬ 
lent  it.  But  whenever  there  is  any  policy,  any  bufi¬ 
nefs  of  the  nation,  fuch  as  addrefles  on  the  peace, 
and  other  important  and  public  tranfaclions,  a  court 
of  aldermen  is  regularly  called }  which  court  muji  con 
fift  of  twelve  aldermen,  exclufive  of  the  officers, 
otherwife  it  is  not  a  court  •,  and  the  addrefs  intended 
is  not  |only  previoufly  known,  but  is  referred  to  a 
committee,  as  in  parliament,  who  afterwards  repdrt 
it  to  the  court,  which  may  alter  it,  and  amend  it,  as 
lhall  be  found  neceflary.  From  hence  it  pretty 
clearly  follows.,  that  the  late  addrefs,  of  only  eight 
aldermen,  was  not  the  addrefs  of  the  court  of  alder - 
men*  as  was  falfely  printed  in  the  Gazette.  Nor 
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was  it,  in  many  other  inftances,  agreable  to  the 
ufual  method  of  proceeding  in  thefe  cafes  *,  for  it 
was,  furprifed  on  the  lord  mayor  ^  and  not  referred 
to  a  committee. 


On  the  fame  fubjett  ;  with  remarks  on  the  condutt  and 

principles  of  the  favourite. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  every  artifice  of 
thole  venal  tools  of  minifterial  influence,  who 
have  been  lately  feen  employed  in  the  ridiculous 
attempt  to  impofe  on  the  common  fenfe  of  man¬ 
kind,  by  reprefenting  their  patrons  as  deferving 
praife  from  the  public,  I  am  heartily  glad  for  the 
honour  of  the  city  of  London,  to  obferve,  in  its  * 
common  council,  a  condudt  on  the  prefent  occafion 
which  will  certainly  be  applauded  by  every  true 
friend  to  the  conftitution,  and  will  convey  to  pof- 
terity  an  idea  of  their  integrity,  abundantly  to  com- 
penlate  for  the  abufe  that  may  be  vented  againft 
them  by  thofe  creatures  of  the  adminiftration,  who 
would  fell  their  birthright  for  a  penfion  ;  and  whole* 
cenfures,  therefore,  are  the  higheft  honour. 

The  city  of  London  hath  ever  been  diftinguifhed 
by  being  the  firft  community  to  exprefs  its  gratitude 
to.  government,  for  every  inftance  of  true  utility  or 
of  honour,  pronounced  to  the  date.  When  the 
occafion  hath  been  fairly  afforded,  let  any  one  Ihew 
when  they  have  been  backward  to  exprefs  their 
thanks  to  the  adminiftration  that  hath  deferved  them. 
But  it  is  their  (I  had  almoft  faid  peculiar)  honour 
to  refufe  the  fervile  drudgery  of  paying  compli¬ 
ments  at  the  expence  of  their  veracity.  A  recent 
inftance  of  this  their  difintereftednefs,  the  public 
hath  obferved  in  their  declining  to  promote  an  ad- 
drefs,  that  might  ferve  to  confirm  a  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  thofe  who  do  not  deferve  it ,  in  that  breafty 
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where  unhappily ,  it  feems ,  already  to  have  gained 

but  too  FAT. AL  a  foundation . 

Unanimity  and  concord  are  certainly  neceffary 
towards  improving  the  advantages  of  peace  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  nation  which  owes  its  greatnefs  to  the 
extenfion  and  profperity  of  its  trade.  Nor  will  it 
be  difputed  that  the  city  of  London  hath  at  leaft 
as  great  an  intereft  in  the  national  prolperity,  and 
confequently  in  the  meafures  of  government,  on 
which  the  former  muft  always  depend,  as  any  other 
diftinft  community  in  the  kingdom.  Why  then  it 
may  be  afked,  did  not  the  common  council  pro¬ 
mote  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  which  is  fo  obvious 
*  a  means  of  advancing  the  harmony  of  the  nation, 
and  confequently  of  their  own  intereft?  The  an- 
fwer  is,  not  becaufe  they  are  wanting  in  duty 
to  the  king,  and  regard  to  their  own  welfare,  but 
becaufe  they  entertain  more  juft  conceptions  of 
thefe  matters  than  others,  who  have  purfued  a  con¬ 
trary  conduct ;  for  he  muft  have  a  fhort  light,  in¬ 
deed,  who,  cannot  diftinguifh  between  the  pre¬ 
tended  and  the  real  means  of  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  country,  as  they  now  prefent  themfelves 
to  his  obfervation.  They  are  to  blame  for  the  con- 
fequence  who  firft  offended,  and  ftill  perfift  to  hold 
out  the  caufe  of  difeord  ;  not  they  who  refufe  to 
connive  at  the  caufe  till  the  confequence  becomes 
incurable.  His  prefent  majefty’s  conljpicuous  vir¬ 
tues,  as  they  have  defervedly  gained  him  the  hearts 
of  all  his  faithful  fubjefts ;  fo  it  is  not  ftrange  that 
thofe  fubjecls  are  delirous  of  rendering  him  every 
return  of  true  duty  and  attachment  in  their  power  ; 
and  thefe  alone  are  the  principles  that  reftrain 
the  city  of  London  from  prefuming  to  prefent  to 
him,  as  true ,  profeffions  tending  to  the  praife 
of  fome  men,  who  are  known  to  be  undeferving 
of  them.  If  it  had  been  foretold  in  the  year  1715 
or  1745,  that  abettors  of  rebellion  in  favour  of  a 
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-  popifh  pretender,  againft  the  illuftrious  princ.es, 
who  then  wielded  the  fceptre  of  thefe  jkingdoms, 
fiiould  in  a  few  years  become  favoured,  arid  even 
promoted,  by  thole  entrufted  with  the  admiififtration 
of  government  under  any  of  their  fucceflors  ;  would 
not  the  future  completion  of  fuch  a  prediction  have 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greateft  evils  that 
could  befal  any  prince  inheriting  the  Britifh  throne 
on  revolution  principles  ?  principles,  which,  from 
nature  and  from  education,  have  ever  been  explod¬ 
ed  by,  and  are  incompatible  with,  the  political 
creed  of  every  adherent  to  the  hdufe  of  Stuart.  Tor 
how  can  fuch  adherents  reconcile  their  pretended 
attachment  to  his  prefent  xriajefty'  with  thofe  notions 
ot  the  hereditary,  indefriafible  right  of  kings, 
which  have  ever  been  cherifired  by  them,  even  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  induce  them  to  countenance  the 
banners  of  rebellion  againft  the  predeceftbrs  of  a 
prince,  who  holds  his  power  contrary  to  the  fenti- 
ments  which  they  have  always  difeovered,  and  for 
whom,  therefore,  it  is  impoftlbie  (according  to 
their  known  principles)  they  can  entertain  a  true 
attachment.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  fkin  ? 
no,  but  he  may  diicolour  it.  For  what  end  fhould 
he  do  the  latter  *,  but  that  thereby  he  may  the  more 
effectually  attain  the  primary  objedt  of  his  purfuit  ? 
Would  not  any  of  thefe  men  pretend  it  an  high 
affront  to  their  honour  ;  ihould  any  one  impute  it 
to  them  that  they  were  time-fervers,  and  did  not 
act  from  principle  ?  certainly  they  would.  Every 
one  knows  what  were  their  principles  in  the  year 
1745;  let  it  be  Ihevyn  then,  by  what  miraculous 
power  thofe  principles  have  been  fo  fuddenly  altered 
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as  to  fit  them  for  public  {rations  in  the  year  1763, 
for  which  they  proved  themfelves  fo  very  unfit  at 
the  former  period.  But  if  for  the  icourge  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  men  of  principles  fo  alarming  to  its  fe- 
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cunty,  Ihould  at  any  future  time  be  found  poffeffed 
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of  the  means  to  approach  the  throne,  fhould  art¬ 
fully  join  with  others,  who  may  be  fo  tar  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  the  luft  of  power,  and  the  means  of 
gratifying  it,  as  even  to  facrifice  to  their  own  bound- 
lefs  ambition  the  popularity  of  an  amiable  love- 
reign,  who  by  their  artful  united  endeavours  might 
be  deprived  of  the  council  of  his  true  and  natural 
friends,  driven,  perhaps  from  his  prefence,  for 
refufing  to  concur  in  deceiving  him ;  I  fay,  fhould 
this  kingdom  ever  happen  to  fall  into  circumftan- 
ces  fo  alarming,  who  that  was  really  zealous  for 
its  welfare,  the  happinefs  of  his  prince,  and  that 
of  pofterity,  would  not  refufe  to  concur  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  that  fuch  minifters  might  fet  on  foot  for 
their  own  convenience,  and  to  conceal  from  their 
mafter  the  knowledge  of  his  danger  ?  If  ever  fuch 
an  occafion  fhould  be  offered  of  teftifying  true  af- 
feCtion  and  loyalty  from  a  fubjeCfc  to  a  fovereign, 
his  will  certainly  be  the  greateft,  not  who  dots  join 
in  a  fpecious  addrefs,  to  continue  an  impofition  on 
his  prince  ;  but  his  who  takes  the  bell  means  in  his 
power  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  truth  to  the 
throne.  And  this  the  common  council  of  Lorn 
don,  in  fuch  circumftances,  would  not  have  it  more 
effectually  in  their  power  to  perform,  than  by  oi> 
ferving  a  filence  in  refpeft  to  meafures  which  they 
could  not  confcientiouily  commend. 

Thefe  are  the  fuggeftions  of  common  fenfe  and 
common  honefty,  as  they  appear  to  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  a  private  individual,  who  neither  is,  nor 
defires  to  be  known  by,  or  connected  with,  the 
great ;  but  who  is  a  firm  friend  to  that  glorious 
revolution,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  blef- 
fings  derived  from  the  fucceffion  of  the  illuftrious 
houfe  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
who  is  zealous  for  the  continuance  of  thofe  bleffings 
to  our  lateft  pofterity  •,  but  who  firmly  believes 
they  mull  either  be  continued  to  us  upon  the  fame 
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principles  as  thofe  by  which  they  were  at  firft  Intro-? 
duced,  or  that  they  will  not,  they  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  long  continued  to  us  at  all. 

ProRece  et  Pro  Patria. 


Detection  of  falfities  propagated  by  the  minijierial 

writers . 

CONSIDERING  how  many  lies  are  vented 
every  week  by  the  hawkers  of  the  miniftry, 
it  is  furprifing  that  they  cannot  treat  the  public  with 
fome  variety.  The  town  begins  to  regret  the  Au¬ 
ditor  and  Briton,  who,  if  they  furpaffed  all  fcriblers 
in  impudence  and  infamy,  at  lcaft  put  as  much 
novelty  into  their  papers,  as  they  did  into  matters 
of  fad.  They  not  only  invented,  but  invented 
irefh  and  frefh.  The  prefent  fet  are  errant  cheats, 
and  make  the  minifters  pay  for  thefame  lies  over  and 
over  again.  The  lie  mo  ft  in  vogue  with  them,  is  an 
approaching  coalition  of  parties  :  an  event  they  and 
their  mailers  want,  and  doubtlels  wifh  to  fee,  but 
as  far  from  happening,  as  any  good  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  while  its  affairs  are  in  fuch  incapable  hands. 

Few  words  will  fhew  the  impoffibility  of  fuch  a 
coalition.  Can  men,  who  have  faved  their  coun¬ 
try  and  railed  its  reputation  to  a  height  unknown  in 
ftory,  coalelce  with  thofe  who  have  facrificed  all 
this  glory,  have  reftored  our  conquefts  to  the  fame 
afpiring  and  encroaching  enemy,  and  who  have 
given  back  fo  much  of  what  was  purchafed  by  the 
blood  of  the  valiant,  and  the  treafures  of  the  impc- 
venfiied  ?  Can  they,  who  reduced  France  to  fue 
for  peace,  unite  with  thofe  who  have  begged  peace 
of  France  ?  Can  they,  who  fent  back  Bully  with 
fcorn,  when  he  dared  to  prefent  a  bullying  memo¬ 
rial  from  Spain,  unite  with  thofe  who  would  even 
then  have  temponied,  who  have  declared  for  peace 
on  any  terms,  and  who  have  accepted  terms,  that 
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are  pnly  to  be  matched  by  thofe  accepted  at 
Utrecht  ? 

Can  great  lords,  who  have  been  threatened  that 
the  peerage  fhould  be  humbled,  who  have  been 
treated  with  infults  never  practiced  towards  Jacobites 
and  rebels,  who  have  feen  their  own  and  the  fer- 
yices  of  their  anceftors  forgotten,  who  have  been 
affronted  by  a  mufhroom  favourite,  qf  neither 
Englifh  birth  nor  Englifh  abilities  ;  can  they  unite 
with  that  favourite,  who  began  the  winter  with  ar¬ 
rogance,  and  clofed  it  with  pulillanimity  ;  and  who, 
having  laid  a  plan  for  oppreffing  this  country,  had 
almoft  accomplifhed  his  purpofe,  but  being  leized 
with  a  panick,  ran  away  from  his  own  viftory  ?  Or 
'can  they  unite  with  men,  who  condefcend  to  act 
as  deputies  for  the  favourite,  and  who,  for  run¬ 
ning  his  rifle,  are  paid  with  fme-cures  and  double 
fine-cures  for  themfelves  and  for  every  mailer  and 
mifs  of  their  generation  ? 

Can  men,  who,  for  the  fake  of  their  country, 
their  confcience,  and  their  honour,  have  fhewn  that 
they  would  facrifice  their  interefl,  renounce  their 
places,  and  incur  perfecution,  be  fo  volatile  and" 
profligate  as  in  fix  months  to  join  with  the  plun¬ 
derers  and  perfecutors  of  their  countrymen  ?  Has 
this  oppofition  forgot  the  infamy  that  attended  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  earl  when  he  fold  his  party,  and  ftipulated 
for  a  few  places  for  his  own  dependents  ? 

The  oppofition  is  formed  of  men  of  the  firil  cha- 
rafters,  of  the  moil  exalted  abilities,  of  the  higheft 
birth,  of  the  moil  unqueftionable  morals.  With 
whom  is  it  propofed  they  fhould  unite  ?  With 
peace-brokers,  money-jobbers,  gamefters ;  with 
the  favourite’s  fubftitutes,  Scotch  poets,  and  out¬ 
lawed  Jacobites;  with  the  tools  thatL — d  H — 
Jeft  in  place,  or  the  tools  that  left  his  1 — d~~~p  in 
the  lurch  ? 


The 
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The  oppofition  will  continue  oppofition  till  the 
ftate  is  cleared  of  thele  men.  The  gentlemen  in 
the  oppofition  are  fenfibje  that  they  could  perform 
no  fervice  to  their  country,  if  leagued  with  and 
checked  by  fuch  men.  They  know  they  ihould 
forfeit  all  pretentions  to  integrity,  if  they  entered 
into  alliance  with  them  •,  and  the  firft  motive  to 
forming  any  oppofition  at  all,  was  to  rid  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  thofe  who  have  difgraced  and  im- 
poverifhed  it. 

Maijf. 


ANSWER. 

r*  £  •  y-t  *r*w  ■  .  *.  <  •  - 

I N  anfwer  to  Many,  I  would  obferve,  that  the 
report  of  the  coalition  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife, 
not  from  the  advocates  of  the  miniftry,  but  from 
that  let  of  men,  who  defpairing  of  the  fuccefs  of 
their  utmoft  efforts  in  an  oppofition  to  government, 
have  taken  that  method  to  infinuate  their  wifhes  to 
be  taken  in.  One  of  the  chief  leaders  of  that  party 
hath  frequently  declared,  that  the  powers  of  his 
mind  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  war.  This 
is  an  invincible  argument  againft  his  guiding  in 
time  of  peace  •,  and  indeed  he  was  fo  fenfible  of 
this  himfelf,  that  in  1761  he  determined  not  to 
make  any  peace.  Was  it  for  fear  he  ihould  be¬ 
come  lefs  necefiary  ?  But  who  are  meant  by  thofe 
who  have  made  thofe  great  facrifices  for  the  fake 
of  their  country  :  For  my  own  part,  I  fee  very  few 
among  the  oppofition  but  have  been  either  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  corruption,  or  are  very  willing  to  become 
the  fons  of  it. 

The  More. 


REPLY. 


i 
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REPLY. 

•  ,  r*  t*'  *">  |  *  , ►  , 

FROM  the  advocates  of  the  miniftry  r)0  truth 
is  to  be  expected  :  they  could  not  be  its  advocates 
jf  they  did  fpeak  truth :  but  they  cannot  even  ar¬ 
gue  ;  their  logic  is  as  bad  as  their  caufe. 

In  the  letter  figned  The  More,  it  is  faid  that 
the  report  of  a  coalition  feems  to  have  taken  its 
rife  from  the  oppofition.  Why  does  it  feem  fo  ? 
By  th.eir  taking  every  Hep  to  difavow  it  ?  Who 
want  a  coalitjon  moll,  men  of  neither  credit  nor 
abilities,  whofe  chiefs  have  flunk  out  of  office  in 
the  moft  cowardly  manner,  on  the  firft  appearance 
of  a  ftorm,  and  who  have  left  this  forlorn  hope  to 
{land  in  the  gap,  to  parley,  traffic,  and  treat  •,  or 
they,  who  carried  on  the  affairs  of  this  country  with 
the  moft  glorious  fuccefs  and  unanimity,  and  with 
the  approbation  and  love  of  their  country-men  ? 
Can  thefe  men  want  a  coalition  with  the  refufe  of 
lord  E - ’s  and  lord  H— — :’s  adminiftration  ? 

The  next  filly  argument  is,  that  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  oppofition  hath  frequently  declared 
that  the  powers  of  his  mind  lay  chiefly  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  war.  Whatever  he  has  declared 
[probably  never  what  is  here  afferted]  he  certainly 
did  not  exprefs  himfelf  in  fuch  foolifh  terms.  But 
your  correfpondpnt  is  fo  abfurd  as  to  call  this  an  in¬ 
vincible  argument  againft  his  guiding  in  time  of 
peace.  What  invincible  dullnefs !  a  minifter  ftiines 
in  the  moft  difficult  feafon  of  government :  ergo, 
fays  this  reafoner,  he  is  unfit  for  the  lefs  difficult. 
Admirable !  But  lower  this  great  man’s  abilities ; 
rate  him  very  low  in  peace ;  fuppofe  him  as  defi¬ 
cient  in  any  one  walk  as  it  is  poffible  for  a  man  of 
his  genius  to  be  •,  ftill  he  muft  be  infinitely  fuperior 
to  any  man  employed  at  prefent.  Compare  them 

feveraijy 
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feverally  with  him,  and  even  The  More,  who  are 

fo  well  paid  for  being  The  More,  will  not  be  able 
to  help  laughing. 

Laftly,  to  anfwer  the  queftion  at. the  end  of  that 
filly  letter.  The  moft  difinterefted  and  linblemifhed 
names  in  this  country  have  facrifiiced  places,  profits, 
honours,  views,  all  to  the  love  of  their  country^ 
and  to  the  indignation  at  feeing  the  glorious  fuc- 
ceffes  of  the  war,  given  up  to  infure  the  power  of 
an  incapable  favourite.  Some  of  thefe  names  are, 
the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  lord  George  Cavendifh, 
earl  of  Befborough,  marquis  of  Rockingham,  duke 
of  Bolton,  earl  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt.  We  defy 
The  More  to  point  out  any  meannefs,  any  love 
of  lucre,  any  corruption  of  any  fort  in  one  of  thefe 
illuf^rious  perfonages.  The  More  may  throw  dirt, 
but  none  of  it  will  flick. 

/  Many. 

P.  S.  Messieurs  More, 

The  next  time  you  are  going  to  be  vain  of  being 
The  More,  pleafe  to  recolledt  how  many  of  you 
lafl  Oftober  declared  yourfelf  of  the  fame  opinion 
with  us  The  Many.  As  we  had  the  fame  offers, 
and  were  invited  to  the  fame  pay  office,  we  know 
pretty  well  what  occafioned  the  change  in  your 
fentiments.  As  25000I.  iffued  in  one  day,  in  bank 
notes  of  iool,  each,  had  not  the  fame  effeft  on  us 
that  they  had  on  you,  we  had  rather  be  the  virtuous 
Few  than  the  corrupted  More.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  are  preparing  for  the  public  an  account  of  your 
feveral  'private  reafons  for  the  part  you  have  taken. 


On  the  ftrong  national  attachment  of  the  Scots . 

rp  H  E  ftrongefl  proofs  which  can  be  given  of 
f_  fuperior  talents  in  our  days,  are  thofe  of 
mens  difcoyering  a  due  knowledge  of,  and  regard 

for 
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for  their  own  interefts,  and  an  unceafing  affiduity 
in  the  purfuit  of  them. 

In  thefe  qualities  the  Scots  furpafs  all  nations 
upon  earth.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  in- 
tereft  too  great  for  them  to  aim  at :  witnefs  two  en¬ 
deavours  of  late  years  to  beftow  on  us  a  king  of 
their  own  choofmg,  and  to  take  the  government  of 
us  into  their  own  hands.  But  experience  having 
fhewn  them  that  open  force  is  not  the  belt  inftru- 
ment  they  can  employ,  they  have  wifely  altered 
their  fcheme,  and  at  prefent  combine  by  cunning 
to  eftablifh  their  domination  :  and  what  the  fword, 
even  in  their  valiant  hands  could  not  do,  they  are 
now  endeavouring  to  effeft  by  policy :  though 
what  they  hope  to  obtain  by  cunning,  they  doubt- 
lefs  mean  to  lecure  by  force. 

The  moil  refined  policy  of  late  ages  has  been 
that  of  the  Jefuits  *,  which  was  founded  upon  gene¬ 
ral  correfpondence  and  combination ;  fo  that  they 
have  every  where  always  moved,  in  bodies,  or  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  by  one  general  direction  ;  or  rather  have 
afted  upon  one  fixed  principle,  which  is  that  of 
purfuing  the  common  intereft  and  power  of  their 
order,  in  that  of  every  individual  member  of  it. 

Two  Scotfmen  meeting  together,  like  two  Je¬ 
fuits,  two  free-rnafons,  or  two  footmen,  though 
they  never  law  each  other  before,  immediately  con- 
verle  without  referve,  from  their  having  a  common 
intereft  to  purfue,  and  a  common  knowledge  of 
their  craft.  Good  fellowfhip  is  apparently  the  tie 
of  the  free-mafons ;  but  that  of  the  others  is  appa¬ 
rently  mere  intereft.  They  have  each  a  common 
enemy  to  circumvent  and  over-reach.  That  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Rainbow,  is  matters  and  mif- 
treffes ;  that  of  the  Scots  is  their  fellow  lubjeds 
and  that  of  the  Jefuits  all  mankind.  Againft  thefe 
reipedively,  they  are  reipedively  in  confpiration ; 

and 
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and  common  intereft  alike  refpeftively  unites  them 
in  an  invariable  combination. 

It  is  fufficiently  obvious  how  great  an  influence 
the  combinations  of  fervants  have  on  the  fortunes, 
and  even  power  of  their  maftefi.  Thofe  of  the 
Jefuits  operate  in  a  like  manner  with  "regard  to 
ftates.  Sovereigns  are  afraid  of  them  •,  the  people 
are  jealous  of  them' and  the  other  religious 'com¬ 
munities  envy  and  hate  them;  yet  their  inviolable 
connexion,  and  their  inceffant  application,  by  all 
cfireft  and  oblique,  or  collateral  means,  helps  them 
effectually  to  promote  their  Angle  objeft,  which 
is  felf-intereft,  always  advanced  alike  by  advan- 

*  »  f  r  .  w  , 

tages  gained  by  them  as  a  body,  or  by  individuals, 
who  all  aft  for  one  another ;  and  by  advancing  the 
interefts  of  one  another,  they  gradually  advance 
their  colleftive  power  both  to  fleece  and  to  govern. 

It  may  likewife  be  remarked,  from  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Turkifh  policy,  that  power,  when  once  ob¬ 
tained,  foon  becomes  extenfive  in  its  operations. 
What  great  ftates  of  Moors  and  other  people  do 
we  fee  ruled,  plundered,  and  trampled  upon,  by 
handfuls  only  of  Turks !  This  is  obvious  in  Greece, 
and  fome  parts  of  Barbary  and  Tartary,  where 
there  are  hardly  more  Turks  than  ferve  to  officer 
and  govern  whole  nations  of  Haves.  Like  fhep- 
herds,  they  have  almoft  each  of  them  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  flock,  not  to  feed,  but  to  fleece  and  de¬ 
vour  :  which  privileges  they  owe  to  their  being, 
though  a  fmall  one,  a  v/ell  connected  hoft,  that 
afts  within  an  unconnected  body,  always  operating 
under  one  direction,  and  indebted  for  fecurity  to 
univerfal  intelligence  and  clofe  combination. 

Of  a  nature  entirely  correfpondent  with  thefe  is 
the  fyftem  of  Scotch  policy,  who  are  a  people  that 
in  every  thing  aft  for  common  benefit.  They  are 
fcdulous  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  good  will  and 
good  offices  of  all  men,  but  they  never  do  fervices 

themfelves. 
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themfelves  to  any  but  one  another :  and  having 
one  common  intereft  to  promote,  they  pufh  it 
every  way  with  their  utmoft  might.  Of  either  of 
the  three  kingdoms  they  are  by  much  the  fmalleft 
body,  and  alfo  naturally  by  much  the  pooreft -9  yet 
by  combination  they  are  become  greatly  the  moft 
flourifhing  of  any  *,  have  always  aimed  at  dominion 
over  the  reft,  and  are  now,  to  all  appearances,  in 
a  fak  way  of  obtaining  it. 

A  Looker-on. 

’  ;~r  •  t  •  .  t  ■  ■ 


On  the  prudent  conduct  of  France  fince  the  peace,  and 

the  folly  of  England . 


THERE  is  certain  information  that  the  Frencli 
king  has  begun  to  lefien  the  taxes  paid  by 
his  fubjefts  and  that  he  has  ordered  fome  of  the 
crown  debts  ftiould  be  redeemable  at  twenty  years 
purchale,  without  regard  to  the  original  capital, 
and  others  in  proportion  to  what  the  prefent  pot* 
feftbrs  paid  for  them,  and  that  an  equitable  tax: 
fhould  be  laid  on  all  the  freeholds  of  the  kingdom, 

•  ■%  O  ^ 

not  excepting  thofe  of  the  crown,  thofe  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  ecclefiaftics,  nobles,  or 
other  privileged  perfons,  of  what  nature  foever ; 
upon  all  of  which  I  beg  your  permifTlon  for  offering 
fome  remarks  publicly  to  the  confideration  of  the 
government,  legiflature,  and  people  of  Great- 
Britain. 

The  firft  objeft  to  be  confidered  in  this  relation 
is,  the  apparent  hafte  France  is  in  to  retrieve  her 
national  circumftances  ;  and,  by  putting  her  finan¬ 
ces  in  good  order,  to  become  enabled  to  fupport  a 
nevr  offenfive  or  defenfive  war :  a  circumftance  that 
fhould  influence  every  one  of  her  neighbours  to 
prepare  for  the  like  emergencies. 


The 
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The  fecond  alarming  point  to  be  confidered  isj 

the  facility  in  means  for  that  purpofe  which  her  dif- 
pofition  affords  her.  She  has  contracted  debts  at 
high  intereft,  and  arbitrarily  redeems  at  twenty 
years  purchafe,  to  the  immoderate  prejudice  of  her 
public  creditors.  By  which  means,  Ihe  will  per¬ 
haps  fink  the  capital  Ihe  pays  oft  near  a  half  of  its 
real  value,  by  which  a  number  of  Dutch  and  En- 
glifh  fools  and  traitors  wiil  in  common  with  her  own 
well-intentioned  fubjefts,  become  enormoufly  bub¬ 
bled.  I  own  I  pity  poor  Frenchmen  who  are  fo 
unmercifully  fleeced  •,  but  as  for  my  own  country¬ 
men  and  the  Dutch,  I  heartily  wifh  their  avarice 
and  treachery  were  rewarded  with  the  entire  lofs  of 
what  they  have  inverted  upon  fuch  rotten  fecurity,' 
as  the  faith  of  a  court  which  has  never  fcrupled  to 
violate  any  engagement  of  any  kind  whatfoever. 

A  third  objeft  to  be  remarked  upon  is,  her  re- 
folving  to  redeem  other  debts  •,  not  at  the  real  va¬ 
lue,  but  at  the  prices  at  which  they  were  purchafed. 
Behold,  ye  infatuated  Britons,  the  delufions  of 
your  own  ignorance,  in  imagining  the  Dutch  and 
other  nations  were  doing  ye  fervice,  by  purchafing 
into  your  funds  at  a  third  lefs  than  their  real  value  ! 
•which  purchafes  they  are  now  refelling  at  above 
thirty  per  cent,  gain,  and  fo  draining  ye  of  money, 
that  your  very  national  gold  coins  have  been  melt¬ 
ing  in  crucibles,  or  exported  without  melting,  at 
two  or  three  per  cent  lofs,  to  redeem  your  mort¬ 
gages  to  foreigners,  at  altogether,  near  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  forty  pounds  in  the  hundred  to  our  national 
prejudice.  Oh!  fatal  conjuration  of  delufion  upon 
ignorance !  fuch  are  the  frefh  difcovered  fruits  of 
your  generous  and  wife  alliances,  your  glorious 
victories,  and  your  much  boafted  triumphs ! 

The  fourth  and  laft  point  to  be  confidered  is, 

the  nature  of  the  new  taxations  in  France,  lor  the 

retrieval  of  her  national  circumftances.  Thefe  are 

made 
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made  on  folid  property;  the  inheritances  of  the 
crown,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  ecclefiaftics, 
the  nobles,  and  other  privileged  perfons.  O  vir¬ 
tuous  taxations  of  luxury  and  pomp,  thofe  bancs 
of  vicious  nations,  for  the  fake  of  eafing  labour, 
induftry  and  traffic,  thofe  trileft  bleffings  and  fup- 
ports  of  a  country  ;  and  which  grievous  oppreffions 
muft  gradually  fink  and  even  annihilate.  Patriotic 
miniftry  of  France,  and  glorious  parliament  of 
Paris !  proceed,  and  you  muft  prevail  over  thofe 
who  have  been  extending  hateful  and  Have-making 
excifes  on  the  necefiaries  of  life,  and  who  are  daily 
facrihcing  all  the  reftraints  of  wholefbme  police  to 
the  corruptions  of  magiftracy,  and  the  infatiable 
avarice  of  monopolizing  dealers  *,  practices  which 
by  their  joint  operations  muft  deftroy  all  the  manu¬ 
factories  of  a  country,  and  its  only  traffic  that  is 
beneficial,  which  is  that  of  exportation.  < 

And  what  has  Great-Britain  been  doing  fince  the 
peace,  but  quarrelling ;  for  what  ?  why  the  plunder 
of  the  community.  In  which  fquabbles  patriotifm 
has  been  the  word,  while  the  thing  has  not  been  fo 
much  as  thought  of.  Has  (he  been  taxing  the  rich 
to  eafe  the  poor  ?  or  taking  the  loads  off  commerce, 
which  is  the  fmew  of  all  ftrength,  and  the  fhurce  of 
all  profperity,  in  order  to  lay  them  upon  luxury, 
which  is  the  bane  of  vigour,  virtue  and  fecurity  ? 
Has  fhe  been  leftening  or  augmenting  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  harpies  ?  Has  fhe  been  the  prafticer  of 
oeconomy  ?  the  reftrainer  of  corruption  ?  the  aug- 
menter  of  profufion  ?  or  only  the  talker  of  refor¬ 
mation  ?  Fabricius. 


Subfiancc  of  the  letters  to  the  duke  of  Dev onjhire^ 

piblijhed  in  January  1764. 

S  thefe  letters  are  too  prolix  to  be  inferted 


at  length,  it  is  prefumed  the  reader  will  be 
pleated  with  a  general  account  of  their  contents; 


y 


and 
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and  fome  extradls  from  the  whole. 

The  fir  ft  letter,  is  againfl  a  coalition  of  parties, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  agitation  at  the  above 
time. 

4  Notwithftanding  the  pains  which  have  been 
«  taken  to  lmother,  to  extinguifh,  and,  if  poffible, 
c  to  abolifh  the  remembrance  of  the  diflindtions  of 
4  whig  and  tory,  yet  thefe  diftindlions,  whilfl  I  live, 
*  with  a  tongue  to  (peak,  or  a  hand  to  write,  fhall 
4  never  be  fuppreffed  :  not  in  order  to  create  dif- 
4  fentions  between  friends  and  neighbours  in  private 
4  life — I  abhor  the  thought— but  in  order  to  pre- 
4  vent  the  liberties  of  England  from  being  delivered 
c  up  by  prerogative  minifters,  or  trampled  under 
4  foot  by  arbitrary  princes.  I  know  many  tories ; 
4  I  live  in  friendfhip  with  many ;  I  refpedl  and 
4  honour  many  more  as  men,  but  as  ministers 
4  I  would  not  lend  myfelf  to  the  fupport  of  one  of 
c  them  for  an  hour.  I  beg  I  may  not  be  miflaken. 
4  It  is  not  a  fpirit  of  party  by  which  I  am  adluated 
4  in  this  refolution,  but  a  fpirit  of  liberty ,  by  which 
4  1  hope  I  fhall  be  adluated  for  ever.” 

In  the  fecond  letter  the  fubjedfc  is  continued,  the 
author  endeavouring  to  fhew  that  there  are  cafes  of 
fuch  importance,  truft  and  confidence,  in  which 
the  diftindlions  of  whig  and  tory  are  fo  material, 
and  fo  real ;  cafes  wherein  our  liberty,  our  religion, 
our  happinefs,  as  fubjedts,  lie  at  flake;  that  if 
thefe  have  any  weight  with  us,  fuch  principles,  and 
fuch  only,  fhould  be  adhered  to  by  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  their  country,  as  have  begotten  thofe 
diftindlions  :  not  indeed  in  the  odious,  illiberal  way 
of  flander  and  abufe,  but  by  firmly  fupporting  thofe 
chiefs  in  the  ftate,  whatever  it  may  coft  in  places  or 
court  favour,  whofe  principles  we  can  depend  upon 
to  fecure  us  thefe  enjoyments ;  and  in  a  vigorous  op- 

pofition 
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pofition  to  all  others,  by  whatever  name  they  are 
called,  who  fupport  and  abet  prerogative  minifters. 

In  letter  the  third  the  writer  attacks  the  upjtart 
ininion  and  his  favourite  peace. 

c  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
4  third  our  ftate-empiric  began,  in  order  to  beget 
4  our  confidence  in  his  fkill,  like  a  true  quack,  with 
c  vaft  profeffions  of  regard  for  the  health  and  wel- 
4  fare  of  his  patients  :  we  were  amufed  for  a  fhort 
4  time  with  the  hopes  of  the  golden  age  of  liberty, 

4  in  which  the  votes  of  the  ele&ors,  and  the  elefted, 
4  fhould  be  left  unbiaffed ;  and  whilft  nothing  was 
4  to  be  heard  but  the  found  of  public  oeconomy, 
4  among  the  turnfpits  and  kitchen-men  at  St. 
c  James’s,  honours,  places  and  penfions,  were  pro- 
4  fufely  fquandered  about,  for  a  purpofe  eafily  to 
4  be  guefied  at,  and  with  expences  unknown  be- 
4  fore  to  the  civil  lift.  He  had  made  a  fhort  trial 
4  of  the  conftitution  of  his  patients,  and  found  it 
4  was  too  fickly  to  fwallow  medicines  that  were  not 
4  highly  ornamented  or  ftrongly  gilded.  Afraid, 
4  therefore,  left  his  quackery  fhould  bring  him  to 
4  fhame,  and  difdaining  to  confult  with  the  regular 
4  bred  phyficians  of  long  experience,  he  orna- 
4  mented  and  gilded  away  at  a  great  rate,  till  he 
4  found  he  could  cram  down  the  throats  of  his  pa- 
4  tients  almoft  any  medicines,  ever  fo  difagreable 
4  or  pernicious  to  their  conftitution.  One  medi- 
•  4  dicine  indeed  there  was,  fo  highly  diftafteful  to 
4  his  patients,  and  at  which  their  ftomachs  fo 
4  much  revolted,  even  through  the  ordinary  dif- 
4  guile  of  ornament  and  gilding,  and  yet  on  the 
4  fuccefs  of  which  depended  his  credit  with  the  fa- 
4  mily  where  he  was  moft  employed,  and  which 
4  was  of  more  confequence  to  him  than  all  the  reft; 
*  that  he  exerted  his  whole  fkill  in  filtering  and  ab- 
4  lution,  and  ornamented  and  gilt  it  fo  very  highly, 
4  that  by  the  time  he  could  perluade  his  patients  to 

Y  a  4  fwallow 
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4  fwallow  it  down,  the  expence  that  he  had  been 
4  at  exceeded  the  advantages  that  he  derived 
4  from  it. 

4  But  to  lay  afide  metaphor  in  a  cafe  of  this  im- 
c  portance,  let  us  recoiled,  in  plain  Englifh,  that  in 
4  the  three  firft  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
4  third,  a  peace  was  approved,  which  gave  back  al- 
c  moft  all  our  conquefts  to  the  enemy,  for  an  inhof- 
4  pitable  country  we  can  never  people  without  our 
4  ruin  *,  that  laid  no  reftraint  on  their  fifhery,  the 
4  fina  qua  non  of  every  good  peace  with  France,  than 
c  the  word  of  their  king  :  and  which  took  the  fame 
4  (lender  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  con- 
4  traded  by  the  maintenance  of  his  fubjeds  whilft 
4  in  prifon.  But  I  mean  not  to  enter  into  the  de- 
4  merits  of  the  peace  of  Paris.  The  fenfe  of 
4  the  nation,  whatever  might  be  the  motives  of 
4  some  to  approve  it,  is  evidently  on  the  other  fide. 
4  The  mean,  the  artful,  and  the  wicked  meafures 
4  which  have  been  taken,  in  begging,  dealing  or 
4  buying  addreffes  to  the  throne,  which  call  it  ho- 
4  nourable  and  advantageous,  prove  this.  For  it  is 
4  very  notorious,  that  not  a  (ingle  addrefs  has  been 
4  fent  from  any  county,  or  large  corporation,  but 
4  by  one  of  the  ways  abovementioned.’ 

The  fourth  letter  contains  the  following  juft  ob- 
fervations,  and  remarkable  anecdote. 

4  Though  it  is  the  higheft  infolence  that  can  be 
4  offered  to  the  king,  to  attempt  to  blend  his  in- 
4  tereft  and  his  caufe  with  thofe  of  his  minifters, 
4  yet  this,  my  lord,  has  been  the  conftant  ufage, 
4  of  the  laft  and  prefent  miniftry — if  in  truth  they 

4  are  not  the  fame - throughout  their  adminiftra- 

4  tion.  Though  all  the  duty  and  refped  hath  been 
4  paid  to  his  majefty,  by  thofe  in  the  oppofition, 
4  which  a  wife  king  can  defire,  or  a  good  king  re- 
4  ceive,  yet  be  caufe  the  national  interefts  have  been 

4  preferred 
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preferred  by  them  to  the  interetts  of  the  minifters, 
a  diflike  of  their  meafures  has  been  conftrued  into 
a  diflike  of  the  king  himfelf.  By  this  kind  of  rea- 
foning,  the  moft  eminent  whigs  in  the  kingdom, 
who  have  given  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  their  af- 
fedlion  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  have  been 
funk  into  jacobites,  and  the  moft  notorious  jaco- 
bites  have  been  exalted  into  whigs.  But  it  hap¬ 
pens  a  little  unluckily,  that  the  fame  way  of  rea- 
foning  will  alfo  prove,  that  the  cocoa-tree  op- 
pofition,  carried  on  fo  many  years  in  the  late 
reign,  and  boafted  of  fo  highly,  was  an  opposition 
to  the  king,  as  king,  and  not  the  meafures  of 
his  minifters.  Abfurd  and  fallacious,  however,  as 
this  way  of  reafoning  is,  without  any  collateral 
proofs,  they  gave  fo  many  inftances  of  perfonal 
difrefpedb  to  his  late  majefty,  as  were  fufficient  to 
recommend  them  to  the  tory  minifter  of  the  pre- 
fent  reign,  and  to  pufli  them  into  power. 

‘  Suppofe,  my  lord,  it  fliould  have  happened, 
that  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  third,  fo  much  beloved  by  tory  converts,  a 
parcel  of  lace  from  Flanders,  with  the  picture  of 
the  young  Pretender  fet  round  with  diamonds 
inclofed  in  it,  was  brought  to  a  perfon  of  the 
firft  diftindtion,  thro’  a  miftake,  occafioned  by  a 
very  near  fimilarity  of  the  title  on  the  diredtion, 
and  under  the  fame  miftake - it  being  candle¬ 
light - opened  by  him,  but  which  was  really 

directed  to  one  of  thefe  new  converts  to  loyalty, 
who  has  been  rewarded  with  a  place  about  his 

majefty’s  perfon - 1  fay,  my  lord,  if  we  fliould 

fuppofe  fuch  a  thing  to  have  happened,  for  I  am 
far  from  faying  that  it  has,  what  opinion  can  we 
entertain  of  thofe  whigs,  who  are  fervile  enough 
to  draw  tamely  under  an  adminiftration  that  in¬ 
troduced  fuch  men  into  power,  or  continue  them 
in  it  ?  Other  matters  of  a  fimilar  nature,  were  it 

Y  3  ‘  neceflfary 
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e  neceflary,  might  be  produced.  It  is  now  pub- 
4  licly  faid,  that  the  young  Pretender  himfelf 
c  came  from  Flanders  to  fee  the  coronation,  that 
‘  he  was  in  Weftminfter-hall  during  the  coro 
6  nation,  and  in  town  two  or  three  days  before  and 
c  after  it,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Brown  ;  and 
c  being  afked  by  a  gentleman,  who  knew  him 
£  abroad,  how  he  durft  venture  hither,  his  anfwer 
4  was,  that  he  was  very  fafe.  But  after  having 
*  feen  the  duke  of  Devonshire  Jlruck  out  of  the 
c  lift  of  privy  counfellors ,  in  the  reign  of  a  prince 
c  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  every  other  turn  in 
4  politics  will  ceafeto  be  furprifing.* 

T  his  paragraph  made  fo  much  noifethat  Jemmy 
T witcher  was  induced,  with  as  much  gravity  as  he 
can  put  on,  to  give  it  the  following  ridiculous  an¬ 
fwer,  which  ferved  more  to  confirm  the  fa  ft  than 
difprove  it. 

4  The  anecdote  given  us  at  the  clofe  of  the 
4  fourth  letter,  if  true,  cannot  affe£t  the  minifhy 
4  in  the  leaft,  if  he  had  proved  it  fa6t,  unlefs  it 
4  was  as  well  known  to  them  as  to  himfelf;  no 
4  charge  can  lay  againft  them  for  employing  that 
4  perfon,  whoever  it  is  he  has  in  his  eye.5 

In  th z fifth  and  laft  letter,  the  writer  enters  upon 
the  fubjeft  of  a  national  militia,  which  he  con¬ 
demns. 

4  When  I  inform  your  grace,  that  I  am  one 
4  of  thofe  with  whom  words  pafs  for  nothing  more 
4  than  what  they  are,  you  will  not  be  furprifed 
4  that  the  good  word  militia  has  not  fafcinated 
4  me,  as  it  hath  done  the  multitude  ;  notwithftand- 
4  ing  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  found  it 
4  very  high  by  great  pretenders  to  patriotifm,  and 
4  to  have  it  echoed  back  by  the  vulgar.  For  before 
4  I  give  up  my  underftanding  to  this  word,  accord- 
4  ing  to  the  idea  which  has  been  always  affixed  to 
4  it,  I  muft  be  better  convinced  than  I  yet  am  of 
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<  the  utility  of  a  militia  to  this  country.  I  muft 

<  firft  fee,  that  we  neither  have  nor  can  have,  a 
‘  fufficient  naval  armament  to  defend  us  againft  in- 
c  vafions  from  the  French  which  is  the  only  caje  in 
c  which  a  militia  can  be  of  any  ufe,  and  in  the 
c  next  place,  I  muft  fee  that  it  is  fafer,  more  cx- 
c  peditious,  and  lefs  expenfive  to  the  nation  to  fe- 
c  cond  the  operations  of  luch  a  fleet  by  a  militia 
c  than  by  regular  troops.1  The  articles  of  larety 
c  and  expedition,  I  am  apprehenfive,  muft  be  left  as 
c  problematical  to  the  end  of  the  world,  fince  I  be- 
‘  lie ve  they  will  never  be  decided  by  any  experience  ^ 

‘  but  experience  has  already  decided,  that  in  the 
‘  article  of  expence,  a  militia  is  a  much  greater  bur- 
‘  -den  to  this  nation  than  a  fufficient  regular  force. 
c  If  this  experience  has  brought  us  enough  to  our 
4  fenfes  to  abolifh  this  quixote  lyftem  for  the  future, 

4  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  fay,  that  it  is  the  only 
4  good  end  that  has  been  anfwered  by  above  half  a 
4  million  of  money. 

4  Whilft  this  thing  called  a  militia  fubfifted 
4  only  in  imagination,  the  liberty,  the  indepen- 
4  dency,  and  almoft  every  political  bleffing  of  En- 
4  glifhmen,  feemed  blended  with  the  notion.  The 
4  din  and  clamour  that  was  raifed  about  it,  the 
4  pidtures  of  it  that  were  exhibited  to  the  populace, 

4  and  the  caricaturas  of  thofe  who  feemed  averfeto 
4  it  and  which  were  expofed  to  the  factious,  en- 
4  flamed  the  fancy  already  heated  with  the  found, 

4  and  raifed  expedtations  in  many  people  to  an 
4  irrefiftible  ardor.  In  this  flufh  of  temper,  when 
4  men  acquired  the  name  of  patriots  on  the  merits 
4  of  this  bill,  all  arguments  from  reafon  were  en- 
4  tirely  thrown  away.  But  if  this  heat  is  enough 
4  fubfided  to  enable  us  to  liften  to  cool  and  im- 
4  partial  fentiments,  I  hope  to  make  men  of  fenfe 
4  and  candour  arhamed  of  having  fuffered  them- 
l  felves  to  be  overborn  by  mere  noiie  and  vocife- 

Y  4  4  ration 
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ration  within  doors  and  without,  and  of  having 
co-operated  in  fuch  a  wild  and  expenfive  fyftem/ 


On  the  difmijfion  of  Major  General  A’Court. 

difmiffion  of  Major  General  A’Court 

J.  from  his  majefty’s  fervice  is  a  freffi  inftance 

of  the  wifdom  of  the  prefent  a - n,  and  cannot 

fail  of  having  its  proper  influence  on  the  people  in 
general,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  in  parti¬ 
cular.  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  explain  the  principles 
on  which  this  extraordinary  ftep  has  been  grounded, 
as  I  would  not  err  defignedly  ;  and  it  is  poflible  I 
might  err,  fhould  I  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
rnechanifm  of  fo  curious  a  piece  of  machinery, 
wherein  wheels  within  wheels  puzzle  the  obferver, 
and  leave  him  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  even  of  the  harlequin  of  a  minifter.  The 
ipeCtators  lee  indeed  the  lawyer’s  wig,  the  fox’s 
brufh,  and  the  andrew  ferrara  ;  and  therefore,  by 
the  force  of  an  happy  imagination,  fancy  there 
mult  be  wifdom,  cunning,  and  bravery  ;  but  in 
this  ftep  there  appears  to  be  neither  the  fmalleft 
portion  of  wifdom,  or  even  of  political  cunning ; 
and  perhaps  to  fome,  fear  and  defpair  may  feem 
the  principal  ingredients. 

Though  a  particular  number  of  the  North  Briton 
has,  by,  no  doubt,  a  juft  and  impartial  fentence, 
been  configned  to  eternal  ignominy  and  fmoaky 
faggots,  I  am  fomewhat  uncertain,  whether  the 
letter  of  a  fecretary  at  war,  which  was  annexed  to 
it,  was  condemned  with  that  paper  to  the  flames  ; 
if  it  was,  no  doubt  that  too  was  a  juft  decifion  ; 
however  the  matter  of  fact  continues  the  fame  ;  and 
it  may  not  be  therefore  improperto  refrefh  the  read¬ 
er’s  memory  fo  far  as  to  acquaint  him,  that  this 
is  the  officer,  who  refufed  to  difeharge  a  private 
man  at  the  dictatorial  command  of  a  fecretary  at 

war  3, 
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war  ;  in  whofe  letter  even  the  name  of  his  majefty 
had  been  proftituted  to  countenance  orders  exprelly 
contrary  to  an  article  of  war ;  and  that  this  is  the 
officer,  who  by  that  proper  exertion  of  fpirit  p re¬ 
fer  ved  the  independency  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army  and  the  credit  of  his  poll.  I  hope  this  be¬ 
haviour  has  never  been  conftrued  by  any  of  his 
majefty’s  fervants  as  an  offence  againft  our  fove- 
reign  •,  becaufe  I  fhould  be  fomewhat  apprehenfive, 
left  high  treafon  by  the  fame  worthy  expounders 
of  the  law  fhould  be  defined  to  be  an  offence  com¬ 
mitted  in  fupport  of  the  conftitution  againft  the 
facred  perfons  and  government  of  any  of  the  officers 
of  ftate.  In  this  manner  may  ambitious  minifters 
deceive  their  fovereign,  pour  poifon  into  his  ear,  and 
make  him  believe,  that  the  faithfulleft  of  his  iub- 
jefts  are  traitors  to  him,  when  the  wiffi  to  infure 
to  him  the  love  and  gratitude  of  a  free  people,  in- 
ftead  of  the  forced  homage  of  a  few  abjeft  wretches 
flaves  to  minifterial  influence  and  corruption. 

I  have  heard  it  confidently  reported,  that  this 
gentleman  has  not  in  every  parliamentary  debate 
been  exaftly  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  minifte¬ 
rial  party  ;  I  fhould  be  extremely  loth  to  believe, 
that  any  minifter  would  aft  at  the  hazard  of  his 
head,  in  open  defiance  of  the  firft  bafis  of  our  con¬ 
ftitution,  I  mean  the  liberty  of  the  members  of 
both  houfes  of  parliament  ;  yet  to  what  caufe  can 
his  difmiflion  be  attributed  ? — None  has  appeared. 

If  then  the  rule  fhould  ever  be  eftablifhed,  that 
after  long  fervices,  and  a  life  of  fuch  fatigue,  which 
nothing  but  a  true  fenfe  of  honour  can  fupport, 
an  officer,  being  a  member  of  parliament,  might 
be  difcharged  without  reafon  given,  I  fhould  think 
the  officers  of  the  army,  being  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  muft,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
their  own  fakes,  join  in  legal  amity  to  defend  the 
honour  of  an  Engliffi  army ;  and  fhcw  the  world 
that  they  aft  with  or  againft  minifters,  from  prin¬ 
ciple 
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ciple,  not  dependency,  otherwife  they  hold  their 
ftations  in  the  army  not  from  their  merits,  their 
experience,  and  the  fupport  of  a  due  military  fubor- 
dination,  but  on  fuch  vague  and  abject  terms,  that 
they  may  be  ruined  at  the  blaft  of  a  minifter’s 
breath,  and  as  fome  in  bad  times  have  gained  places 
by  the  means  of  the  miftreftesof  minifters,  fo  the  belt 
and  braveft  of  a  good  and  brave  people,  may  be  in 
future  times,  facrificed  to  the  adultery  of  one,  or 
the  whoredom  of  another.  I  hope  no  minifter  in 
thefe  times,  commits  adultery,  or  keeps  miftreffes, 
whilft  the  vengeance  of  the  law  is  high  lifted  up 
againft  the  crimes  of  other  individuals. 

Publicola. 


A  fhort  anfwer  was  made  to  the  above  letter, 
in  which  the  principal  paflage  was,  viz,  4  neither 
4  a  civil  requeft  from  the  fecretary  at  war,  nor  his 
4  majefty’s  commands  could  prevail  on  Major  Ge- 
4  neral  A’Coijrt  to  difmifs  a  private  foldier,  though 
4  there  were  many  to  be  difmiilcd  out  of  each  com- 
4  pany/ 


To  which  Publicola  made  the  following  reply . 

THERE  was  no  civil  requeft,  but  an  abfolute 
order  ;  if  my  antagonift  allows  there  was  fuch 
a  requeft,  the  fecretary  at  war  feems  to  have  doubt¬ 
ed  of  the  validity  of  the  pofitive  command,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  ftrengthen  the  order  by  his  private  in- 
tereit  with  the  general :  if  there  was  a  requeft,  I  do 
not  think  a  field  officer  is  obliged  to  comply  with 
every  requeft  of  a  fecretary  at  war,  under  pain  of 
incurring  his  majefty's  difpleafure ,  or  running  the 
rifque  of  being  t timed  out  of  the  army  :  it  is  a  civil 
requeft  indeed,  the  refufal  of  which  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fuch  difagreeable  confequences.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  fecretary  at  war,  quatenus ,  private 

gentlemen. 
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gentleman,  had  afked  the  favour  of  the  field  off—', 
it  is  probable  it  would  not  have  been  refufed.  The 
cafe  is  altered,  when  an  abfolute  command  comes 
directed  from  the  office  of  the  fecretary  at  war ; 
there  the  officer,  to  whom  it  is  directed,  will  con- 
fider  how  far  he  is  bound  to  obey  ;  and  though  he 
might  be  willing  to  comply  with  a  civil  requeft, 
furely  no  officer  will  ever  fubmit  to  any  command , 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  articles  of  war, 
allowed  by  thofe  laws,  he  is  not  pofitively  fubjefted 
to  ;  it  would  be  a  fervility  unworthy  of  any  officer; 
an  affront  at  which  his  honour  muft  take  alarm. 

How  far  then  is  a  field  officer  obliged  to  difmifs  a 
private  foldier,  on  receiving  a  letter  like  this  from 
the  fecretary  at  war  ?  contempt  or  difrefpeft  to  his 
majefty  is  not  the  point ;  if  the  general  had  been 
called  to  a  court  -martial,  and  the  fecond  left,  of  art. 
II.  had  been  urged  againlt  him,  I  believe,  the  fecre- 
tary-cafuift  would  have  caufed  a  fmile,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  would  have  been  acquitted  with  honour,  of  a 
charge  founded  in  fophifm,  and  not  in  the  principles 
and  known  ufage  of  the  army.  For  my  part,  it  is 
clear  to  me,  that  he  is  not  fo  obliged  :  it  is  the  duty 
of  officers  to  obey  commands  fignified  by  the  fecre¬ 
tary  at  war  in  his  majefty’s  name,  which  the  articles 
of  war  direft  fhall  be  obeyed  :  if  any  matter  be  left 
at  the  option  of  the  officers,  it  feems  neceffary,  in 
order  to  deftroy  the  validity  of  the  articles  figned 
by  his  majefty,  and  to  take  away  that  freedom  of 
choice,  that  the  command  reversing  the  former  ar¬ 
ticle,  fhould  be  under  the  fame  hand,  otherwife 
the  officer  allows  greater  authority  to  a  command 
fignified  by  the  fecretary  at  war,  than  to  articles 
under  his  majefty’s  hand,  which  feems  to  me  at  leaft, 
who  am  no  officer,  very  abfurd.  I  argue  not,  that 
his  majefty,  authoriled  as  he  is  by  the  mutiny  aft, 
may  not  make  new  articles  when  lie  pleafes  ;  but, 

1  fay, 
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I  fay,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  fecretary  at  war, 
nor  of  my  antagonist,  to  explain  away  articles  of 
war,  which  cannot  be  altered  but  by  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  which  made  them.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
the  third  feet.  art.  II.  I  judge  the  meaning  from  the 
words,  which  reftrain  not  only  the  abufes  of  the 
recruiting  officers,  but  many  other,  poffibly 
greater,  inconveniences :  the  commander  in  chief, 
or  his  fecretary,  might  otherwife,  in  bad  timesjt  11  dif- 
charges,  as  well  as  recruiting  officers,  and  poffibly 
by  Such  practices  might  ruin  the  ftock-purfe  of  a  re¬ 
giment,  and  confequentlv  fpoil  the  regiment;  they 
might,  ad  libitum ,  difmifs  a  ftout  able-bodied  fellow, 
and  keep  a  forcible  feeble,  a  magnanimous  wo¬ 
man’s  taylor.  It  is  mifleading  to  the  public  to  alk, 
*  Cannot  the  king  difmifs  a  private  foldier,  when  he 
‘  may  and  has  difmiffed  a  general  ?’  becaufe  fuch  a 
difmiflion  of  a  general  is  agreable  to  the  law  of  the 
land  :  in  the  other  cafe,  the  requifites  are  not  com¬ 
plied  with  ;  the  article  is  in  force,  the  field  officer 
under  that  article  has  his  option,  and  does  not  chufe 
to  be  dictated  to  by  a  fecretary  at  war,  in  a  matter 
in  which  that  fecretary  at  war  had  no  authority  ;  if 
his  majefty  annuls  that  article,  and  gives  his  pow'er  to 
the  fecretary  at  war,  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  a 
field-officer  to  fubmit  to  his  majefty’s  commands, 
becaufe  this  new  article  is,  by  virtue  of  the  mutiny- 
ad,  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  At  pre¬ 
lent  it  is  no  where  declared,  that  a  field-officer  is 
obliged  to  difmifs  the  man ;  and  therefore,  as  he  has 
it  in  his  option,  he  may  poffibly  not  chufe  it ;  which 
ieems  to  me  a  fufficient  aniwer. 

Thus  having  refuted  the  arguments  produced, 

I  fhall  affirm,  that  it  was  not  an  obftinate  fpirit  of 
oppofition,  but  the  fpirit  of  an  experienced  officer, 
who  had,  from  his  youth,  been  bred  in  the  army, 
and  had  given  up  every  other  profped  in  life  to  that 

honourable  profeffion,  which  now  is  deprived  of 

his 
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his  fervices  *,  I  hope  not  for  this  inattention  to  a 
fecretary  at  war  •,  for  if  this  was  the  cafe,  every 
officer,  even  of  the  higheft  rank,  muft,  in  all  points 
fubmit  to  the  better  experience  of  a  new  and  young 
commiffioned  officer,  a  fecretary  at  war. 

I  fliall  conclude  with  infilling,  that  major  gene¬ 
ral  A’Court  meant  not,  on  his  part,  to  infringe  the 
law  ^  and,  though  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
crown  to  difmifs  any  officer,  it  is  not  always  a  pru¬ 
dent  ftep,  even  in  the  mod  popular  minifter, 
to  advife  fuch  a  difmiffion,  without  aligning  a 
caufe. 

PUBLICOLA, 


On  the  difmijfion  of  lieutenant  gtneneral  Conway. 

Vis  abefto  :  nihil  eft  enim  perniciofius  civitatibus  nihil 
tarn  contrarium  juri  et  legibus ,  nihil  minus  civile  et 
humanum ,  quam  compofita  et  confiituta  republica 
quicquam  agi  per  vim. 

IT  is  now  evident,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  what  dis¬ 
graceful  tenure  every  office,  in  the  gift  and  the 
reiumption  of  the  chieftains ,  has  been  for  fome  time, 
and  at  this  hour  is  held.  Ability,  experience,  and 
integrity,  are  not  with  them  the  means  conducive  to 
procure  {lability  to  the  poffelTor  ;  lie  muft  be  able, 
with  the  fatyr  in  the  fable,  to  blow  hot  and  cold  ; 
he  muft  be  difciplined  to  fay  aye  or  no,  at  the 
word  of  command,  he  muft  feel  no  remorfe  at 
punifhing  a  printer,  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  for  the 
fmalleit  indiicretion  *,  yet  be  pofielled  with  phlegm 
and  moderation  to  acquit,  in  the  next  breath,  the 
great  delinquent,  who  fhould  apprehend  illegally , 
commit  to  clofe  imprifonment  illegally ,  and  feize 
illegally  the  private  papers  even  of  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament.  By  him  a  privilege  to-day  muft  be  held 
facred  and  inviolable,  the  fame  muft  be  declared  to¬ 
morrow 
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morrow  a  rank  nuifance  or  non-entity.  In  ihort, 
he  muft  be  ready  and  accommodating  with  his  vote, 
his  lie,  his  oath,  if  neceffary  •,  and  then  it  matters 
not  how  deftitute  he  is  of  every  other  qualification. 

The  perfecution,  exercifed  upon  the  friends, 
dependents,  and  relations  of  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  affords  us  a  moll  glaring  proof,  how  far  the 
malice  and  mean-fpirited  refentment  of  the  clah 
will  carry  them.  Thefe  modern  Syllas  have  ex¬ 
ceeded,  in  profcription,  their  great  pattern  and 
original  •,  they  have  extended  their  revenge,  with 
inhumanity  that  is  unprecedented,  beyond  the  grave: 
even  forne,  who  owed  their  foie  fupport  to  the 
benevolence  and  generofity  of  the  late  Mr.  Pelham, 
were  turned  adrift  and  left  to  ftarve,  without  fo 
much  as  the  pretence  of  an  offence.  The  brothers, 
coufins,  and  relations  of  the  worthieft  patriots, 
who  were  too  brave  and  honeft  to  kneel  down 
to  the  invaders,  faw  creatures  of  more  pliant  ftuff 
put  daily  in  polfelfion  of  their  places,  without  im¬ 
peachment  of  their  conduct,  or  any  intimation  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  removal.  The  northern  politicians 
thus  have  built  their  edifice  of  tyranny  by  force  and 
terror,  as  the  Jews  did  of  old  their  temple,  f word 
in  hand. 

The  nation  (who  can  wonder  at  it  ?)  took  the 
alarm,  and  manifefted  an  abhorrence  of  fuch  odi¬ 
ous  violences;  nor  will  the  ferment,  railed  by 
them,  fubfide,  till  the  fame  difpofition  lhall  appear 
to  right  the  injuries  of  Englijhmen ,  that  operated 
with  fuch  cordial  energy  to  the  relief  of  the  beloved 
Scotchman . 

The  late  difmiffion  of  lieutenant-general  Conway , 
with  the  fimilar  fate  of  other  worthy-officers  before, 
revives  the  memory  of  paft  indignities,  and  has 
renewed  the  general  confirmation.  I  he  gentlemen, 
particularly  of  the  army,  afk  one  another  with 
furprize,  of  what  offence  he  has  been  guilty  ?  cwheny 
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and  before  what  court  martial  he  was  tried?  they 
fuffer  for  their  brother  officer’s  misfortune ;  they 
are  not  without  apprehenfions  for  themfelves  ;  and 
they  feel  not  a  little  for  the  honour  of  their  pro- 
feffion.  It  is  not  yet  declared  authentically,  of 
what  omiflion  or  commilfion,  as  an  officer,  he  is 
accufed.  The  character  he  bears,  moft  amiable 
and  unexceptionable  in  all  refpedts,  inclines  them 
to  believe  he  mull  have  been  malicioujly  mifrepre- 
fented ,  as  was  the  recent  cafe  of  general  Monckton. 

It  is,  as  I  have  ffiewn,  the  plan  purfued  by  the 
dictator  of  the  north ,  and  his  devoted  vaffals ,  to 
turn  out  every  perfon,  great  and  fmall,  who  will 
not  take  their  covenant,  and  yield  to  their  impe¬ 
rious  edidls.  The  gracious  fyltem  of  thefe  hone  ft 
freebooters,  is  abfolute  fubmifiion ,  or  the  bow-firing. 

When  lofs  of  rank  and  office  is  the  certain  con- 
fequence  of  not  approving  all  the  meafures  of  the 
miniller,  the  approbation  of  them  in  the  lump ,  will 
be  fufpedted  to  proceed  from  fear  alone  of  his  dif- 
pleafure.  But  fear,  the  ufual  prop  cf  tyrants,  is 
too  weak  a  ftaff  for  power  to  lean  upon  for  any 
time  with  confidence  and  with  fecurity. 

Honestus. 


Written  on  the  fame  occafion. 

IT  has  been  the  Hale  and  hackneyed  artifice  of 
mimfters,  (efpecially  of  bad  ones)  in  pall  times, 
and  we  mult  not  wonder  therefore  if  it  ffiould  be 
practifed  in  the  prefent,  to  call  their  own  meafures 
the  meafures  of  the  king ,  and  to  load  their  royal 
mailer  with  their  per  final  guilt.  Indeed  if  any"  of 
them  proved  fuccefsful,  they  were  forward  enough 
to  arrogate  the  whole  merit  to  themfelves.  When¬ 
ever  they  were  queltioned  and  became  unpopular, 
thcie  undertakers  of  affairs  and  farmers  of  maj efiic 
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authority ,  retired  moft  daftardly  behind  the  feven- 
fold  fhield  of  the  prerogative,  and  by  that  paltry 
ftratagem  endeavoured  to  remove  the  weight  from 
their  own  ftioulders.  In  the  firft  inftance,  they 
could  make  their  boaft,  that  they  were  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  confummate  advifers  •,  but  in  the  laft, 
the  cant  word  generally  was,  that  they  were  forry 
for  it ,  the  king  would  have  it  fo  •,  or  (as  the  more 
categorical  anfwerer  of  the  Budget  chufes  to  ex- 
prefs  it,  by  what  authority  he  beft  can  tell)  the 
king  would  think  and  att  for  himfelf .  Thus  weaving 
their  own  intereft  and  that  of  their  fovereign 
together,  to  make  them  appear  one  common  caufe , 
they  drew  him  into  their  quarrels,  as  the  priefts  do 
God  Almighty  into  theirs,  and  by  placing  his  re- 
fpedtable  perfon  before  you,  attempted  to  make 
themf elves  fafe,  not  caring  how  much  they  expofed 
him .  They  did  the  king's  buftnefs ,  as  they  called 
it  •,  and  if  any  man  ventured  to  blame  their  manner 
of  conducing  it,  they  cried  out  with  one  mouth, 
that  the  king  was  wounded  through  their  fid.es  \  and 
all,  who  liked  not  their  proceedings,  were  pro- 
fcribed  as  enemies  to  him  and  to  the  government. 

Thefe  pofitions  being  laid  down,  that  their  own 
meafures  were  the  king’s,  and  that  any  oppofition 
to  them  was  an  oppofition  to  the  king  himlelf,  the 
notable  conclufion,  which  refulted  from  thefe  pre- 
mifes,  was,  to  advife  the  king  to  let  the  heavy  axe 
of  power  fall  down  upon  the  necks  of  thofe,  who 
fhould  have  the  prefumption  to  oppofe  him,  or  ra¬ 
ther  them , 

But  ever  fince  the  happy  fucceffion  or  tne  houfe 
of  Hanover,  this  unconftitutional  dodtrine  of  pafy 
five  obedience  to  the  meafures  of  the  tempoiary  mi- 
nifter,  has  been  exploded  *,  as  indeed  it  ought  to 
be,  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  in  a  free  country 
fince  it  is  abfolutely  deftrudtive  of  the  very  funda¬ 
mentals  of  all  liberty. 


In 
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In  the  two  laft  aufpicious  reigns,  the  patriots  of 
thofe  times  injifted  always,  that  the  meafures  re¬ 
commended  to  the  crown  by  the  then  minifters, 
were  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  meafures  ol  the  ad- 
miniftration  ;  nor  would  they  ever  allow,  that  an 
oppofition  to  the  J'ervant ,  who  was  refponfible  to 
the  nation  for  ffiis  conduct,  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  a  difrefpedt  or  infult  to  the  mafier. 

It  was  under  the  fandtion  of  this  declaration 
that  the  very  fervants  of  the  kings  fon  (many 
of  whom  are  now  placed  in  ftations  of  the  great- 
eft  truft,  in  recompence  for  their  diftinguifhed 
patriotifm)  oppofed  the  minifter  for  twenty  years 
together  *,  which  they ,  we  muft  fuppofe,  would 
not  have  done,  if  they  had  thought  fuch  op¬ 
pofition  could  be  juftly  deemed  an  infult  to  the 
king  himfelf.  And  we  muft  do  this  juftice  to 
the  minifters  whom  they  fo  fteadily  oppofed,  that 
they  difdained  to  fneak  behind  the  throne  for 
jJjelter ;  but  manfully  confeffed  themfelves  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  tribunal  of  the  public  for  all 
the  acts  of  government  they  had  advifed.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  neither,  that  every  feiTion,  ef- 
pecially  for  the  laft  fourteen  years,  produced  in 
parliament,  examples  of  placemen,  in  the  higheft 
offices,  oppoftng  ftrenuoufly  each  others  fentiments. 
The  minifter  of  thofe  days  meant  honeftly ;  he 
therefore  fcourged  not  his  opponents,  with  an  iron 
rod ,  but,  as  the  hiftorian,  Tacitus ,  obferves,  the 
Romans  did,  in  times  of  liberty,  verba  verbis  ultus 
eft ,  he  fcorned  to  have  recourfe  to  force  and  vio¬ 
lence,  that  ratio  ultima  regum ,  or  more  properly, 
the  laft  and  defperate  refource  of  tottering  admi- 
niftration. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  a  paffage  or  two  out  of  the 
celebrated  monfieur  Balzac ,  which  were  formerly 
quoted  upon  the  fame  fubjedt  by  the  Craftfman. 
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4  What  therefore  {hall  we  fay  to  thofe  infoknt 
4  favourites  of  fortune^  who,  with  flying-  colours, 
4  attack  the  authority  of  the  laws ,  and  of  common 
c  jujlice ;  who  bring  to  the  government  of  the  ftate, 
c  a  premeditated  deiign  to  deftroy  it  ? 

c  What  fhall  we  fay  to  thofe  infupportfible  fer- 
c  vants  who  revenge  their  own  little  quarrels  with 
c  the  arms  and  weapons  of  their  majler ;  who  de- 

*  clare  all  perfons,  who  will  not  become  their 
c  tools  and  proftitutes ,  to  be  enemies  to  his  majefty  ; 

*  who,  by  a  cruel,  bloody,  and  moil  deteftable 
c  peace ,  throw  the  people  into  defpair ,  and  endea- 
c  vour  to  precipitate  them  into  rebellion  for  their 
4  own  prefervation. 


On  granting  a  patent  of  precedence  to  a  great  lawyer , 
N  honourable  perfon  having  lately  killed  his 


majefty’s  hand  on  his  having  a  patent  of  pre¬ 


cedence  at  the  bar,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
fome  of  your  readers,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
this  office,  its  ufe  in  the  commonwealth,  the  relation 
it  has  to  the  crown,  and  how  it  came  into  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  what  degree  of  honour  it  confers 
upon  the  patentee. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  kings  of  this  country, 
have  always  been  attended  by  a  military  guard  for 
the  fafety  and  protection  of  their  perfon  ;  and  by  a 
civil  guard  of  lawyers,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  pro¬ 
perty.  The  latter  were  called  the  king’s  council 
learned  in  the  law;  and,  until  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts,  confifted  of  a  very  fmall  corps,  made  up 
of  four  of  the  ferjeants,  the  attorney  and  folicitor 
general.  The  ancient  kings  of  this  country  were 
contented  with  this  fmall  and  reverend  guard,  which 
in  thofe  times  was  thought  fufficient  to  defend  the 
Jung,  and  occafionally  to  annoy  his  fubjecls. 


When 
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When  the  bleffed  family  of  Stuart  took  pofieffion 
of  the'Englilh  throne,  the  firft  of  that  anointed 
family  began  to  let  up  a  narrow  and  tyrannical  in- 
tereft  feparate  from  the  people  •,  and  he  and  his 
royal  pofteritv  may  be  truly  laid  to  have  conitantly 
been  at  law  with  their  fubjects.  Princes  of  fuch 
litgious  diipofitions  mull  have  been  under  an  abfo- 
lute  neceftity  of  increafing  their  band  of  lawyers. 

About  the  end  of  James,  and  the  beginning  of 
Charles  the  firft,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Mr.  Selden, 
and  other  lawyers,  who  were  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  oppofed  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the  court 
with  fo  much  zeal,  ability  and  integrity,  as  has 
never  been  equalled  fince  (but  by  the  lawyers  of 
our  time.)  They  conftantly  oppofed  and  impeach¬ 
ed  the  validity  of  ftate  prerogative  warrants,  and 
raifed  that  fpirit  and  love  of  the  laws,  and  liberty 
of  their  country,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
glorious  revolution,  which  is  now  as  much  forgot  as 
the  expulfion  of  the  Danes.  & 

To  oppofe  the  advocates  of  the  people,  it  became 
expedient  for  this  king  to  recruit  his  corps  of  mer¬ 
cenary  lawyers,  and  raife  a  new  company  of  black 
huffars,  to  be  advocates  for  prerogative  againft  the 
rights  of  the  people.  As  prerogative  fupplied  all 
defects  in  the  conftitution,  his  majefty  thought  fit 
to  create  by  patent,  a  new  fet  of  amphibious3  ftate 
lawyers,  and  called  them  by  the  title  of  the  kino-’s 
council  extraordinary.  Thefe  gentlemen  penfioners 
were  very  ufeful  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  per¬ 
plex  and  confound  with  their  jargon,  to  vote  againft 
the  people  who  elected  them,  to  miflead  in  the  ca¬ 
binet,  and  brawl  for  prerogative  in  the  courts  of 
juftice.  This  patent,  attended  with  a  falary,  was 
a  retainer  for  the  king  againft  his  country.  It  was, 
and  has  fince  been  granted  during  pleafure  only  : 
it  kept  the  patentee  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  depend¬ 
ence  and  proftitution. 

Z  2 


In 
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In  the  reign  of  the  mod  religious  and  gracious 
king,  Charles  the  fecond,  thefe  prerogative  lawyers 
had,  by  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  increafed  to  a 
confiderable  number,  and  began,  by  the  ftrength  of 
their  majority,  to  claim  and  ftruggle  for  precedence 
at  the  bar  next  to  the  king’s  ferjeants,  and  before 
all  others  either  ferjeants  or  barrifters.  The  judges 
of  thefe  times  had  buffered  thefe  new  created  crown 
tools,  to  be  heard  before  the  ferjeants,  who,  after 
an  ineffectual  ftruggle  in  Weftmjnfter  hall  to  obtain 
their  right,  brought  this  matter  of  precedence  be¬ 
fore  the  king  in  council.  After  a  very  learned 
hearing  and  debate,  in  which  the  aukward  gravity 
and  habit  of  the  ferjeants,  produced  much  enter¬ 
tainment  to  his  majefty  ;  a  confiderable  majority  of 
that  privy  council,  decided  the  precedence  in  favour 
of  the  ferjeants.  But  as  my  friend,  a  lawyer,  who 
furnifhed  me  with  this  anecdote  informs  me,  one  of 
thefe  patent  council  having  been  promoted  to  his 
dignity,  by  a  miftrefs  of  that  godly  king,  his  ma¬ 
jefty  was  pleafed  to  declare,  that  as  he  had  a  pre¬ 
rogative  right  to  give  precedence  to  whom  he  ffiould 
graciously  pleafe  in  his  own  court,  he  did  then 
command,  that  his  council  extraordinary,  fnould 
from  thenceforth  have  precedence  of  his  folicitor 
general,  and  before  the  reft  of  the  bar.  From  that 
time  to  the  prefent,  thefe  advocates  have  taken  up¬ 
on  them  the  ftile  of  king’s  council,  and  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  bar,  by  wearing  a 
filk  gown,  and  a  very  large  full  bottom  wig,  the 
latter  of  which  they  fay  is  wore  in  honour  to  their 
founder.  This  amphibious  law-office  has  been  in 
great  eftimation  at  court  from  that  time  till  the  pre¬ 
lent,  and  the  body  filled  up  with  proper  recruits  by 
all  fucceeding  minifters ;  as  a  fet  of  court  depen¬ 
dents,  bought  at  the  public  expence,  and  fecured 
by  continual  hope  of  lucceeding  to  the  bench. 


\ 


The 
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The  injuftice  of  giving  prerogative  precedence 
has  been  continually  complained  of,  and  the  legality 
of  the  patent  always  doubted.  But  a  dependent 
majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons  has  been  thought 
fo  necdfary  a  fupport  to  our  conftitution,  that  the 
moft  virtuous  and  frugal  minifters,  have  not  fcrupled 
to  facrifice  every  other  confideration  to  that  impor¬ 
tant  purpofe. 

But  this  civil  body  guard  of  the  crown,  have, 
after  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  rewards  of  this  par¬ 
liamentary  eloquence,  and  after  having  moft  de- 
fervedly  engrofied  the  judgment  feats,  from  which 
they  removed  their  great  grandmothers,  theferjeants, 
had  a  new  fet  of  lawyers,  more  amphibious  than 
themfelves,  raifed  up  againft  them,  and  feem  to 
have  thruft  them  from  their  ftools.  This  modern 
company  of  black  gowns,  who  have  not  as  yet 
obtained  a  name,  have  been  created  by  a  patent 
called  a  patent  of  precedence,  which  feems  to  be 
a  further  extenfion  of  the  prerogative.  But  as 
thefe  have  been  thought  more  convenient  tools  in 
the  hands  of  a  minifter,  than  the  other,  it  is  much 
to  be  apprehended,  they  will  be  the  majority,  and 
moft  likely  to  be  in  the  meridian  of  the  court  fa¬ 
vour,  and  to  outftrip  others  in  the  political  reward 
of  preferment. 

What  ufe  this  officer  is  to  the  commonwealth,  it 
is  above  my  knowledge,  in  fuch  nice  political  mat¬ 
ters  to  determine.  What  relation  it  has  to  the 
crown,  or  how  it  came  into  the  conftitution,  I  do 
not  know.  What  degree  of  honour  it  confers,  I 
lhall  leave  the  patentees  to  determine. 

It  may  be  confidered  in  one  light,  as  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  public  ;  for  if  a  popular  advocate 
can  be  fecured  to  turn  his  voice  againft  his  country, 
for  fo  fmall  confideration  as  a  patent  to  fit  above  his 
elder  brethren,  it  would,  in  corrupt  times,  have  been 
a  real  faving  of  a  penfion  or  falary  to  the  public.  It 
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has  one  inconvenience,  which  is  wan  ting  intheconfti- 
tution  of  the  other  court  council ;  if  the  gentleman 
is  not  brought  over  till  after  he  is  a  member,  the  giv¬ 
ing  this  patent,  which,  (though  much  coveted  and 
never  fails  increafing  the  lucrative  employment  of 
lawyers)  yet  as  there  is  no  vifible  falary,  it  does  not 
vacate  an  election  •,  and  fhould  one  of  thele,  after 
being  choien  by  his  county  to  fupport  their  intereft, 
fell  them  for  a  fiikgown,  and  the  feat  be  thereby  va¬ 
cated,  perhaps  his  conftituents  might  refufe  chufing 
him  again. 

But  enough  of  paft  times ;  I  come  now  to  the 
prefent,  which  will  contradidl  many  things  I  have 
faid.  We  have  now  a  virtuous,  juft  and  upright 
adminiftration,  bottomed  upon  the  univerfai  love, 
confidence  and  efteem  of  the  people,  who  want  no 
influence  to  create  a  dependent  majority. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  who  poffefs 
thefe  patents,  are  more  in  number  then  the  penfion- 
ary  council.  But  that  I  may  avoid  comparifon 
I  would  fay,  are  more  eminent,  more  independent, 
more  wife,  more  learned,  more  virtuous,  more  re¬ 
ligious,  more  confcientious,  greater  lovers  of  liberty 
and  the  conftitution,  king  and  minifters,  than  any 
regiment  in  his  majefty’s  fervice.  As  to  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  who  occafioned  my  making  this  fu- 
perficiai  enquiry,  has  not  he  refigned  a  more  lucra¬ 
tive  employment,  for  a  poft  without  a  lalary,  and 
without  any  view  of  future  promotion  ?  He  has 
afted  fo  even,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether 
he  has  gained  or  loft  reputation  by  the  change.  All 
think  him  totally  indifferent  to  the  minifter  and 
people.  He  is  fet  down  below  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
but  ftill  precedes  all  the  reft  of  the  law  penfioners. 
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On  a  late  Patentee. 


retreat ! 


S— EE!  from  his  colours,  turncoat — ■ 

And  humbly  call  himfelf  at  G - He  s  feet  •, 

Warm  from  his  heart,  in  copious  mufic  now. 
Prerogative’s  melodious  accents  flow  \ 

White  tame  fervility,  with  longing  eyes. 

Courts,  and  would  hope,  a  H — y’s  1  1  the  prize. 

Why  lives  not  Churchill’s  fpirit  to  rehearfe, 

Such  proftitution  in  immortal  verfe ; 

And,  on  the  ftrong  foundation  of  fuch  fhame, 

Ereft  a  monument  to  N - n  s  fame  ? 

Tho’  dead  the  mufe,  yet  hift’ry  ftill  remains  ( 
And  truth,  to  blulh  at  fuch  unmanly  ftains. 


An  epigram  on  a  certain  lady's  corning,  into  the  rooms 
at  Bath,  with  a  diamond  crefcent  in  her  hair. 

CHASTE  Dian’s  crefcent  on  her  front  difplay’d. 
Behold  !  the  wife  proclaims  herfelf  a  maid  ! 
Come,  fierce  Taillard,  or  fiercer  Julius  come. 
On  this  fair  fubject  urge  the  conteft  home  ; 

Pluck  honour  from  this  emblematic  moon. 

And  folve  the  point  which  puzzles  W - n  : 

This  radiant  emblem  you  may  then  tranfpofe. 

And  give  the  horned  crefcent  to  the  fpoufe. 


An  article  having  been  in  the  papers  of  the  eat  l  of 
Bute,  prefenting  a  pair  of  uncommon  fine  doves 
and  a  parrot  to  the  p - of  IV- - - ;  the  fol¬ 

lowing  lines  appeared  foon  after. 

A  Pair  of  doves,  and  fent  me  by  my  Bute  •, 

Dear  birds,  how  well  the  tender  wifh  you  luit  j 
Two  pair  of  am’rous  doves,  both  highly  bred. 
And  one  of  love’s  own  colour,  flaming  red. 
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Dear  birds  !  repeats  the  fair,  and  heaves  a  figh. 
Congenial  fondnefs  kindling  in  her  eye. 

P oli  fcreams  :  away,  thou  art  no  bird  for  me. 
She  crys ;  you  parrots  talk,  as  well  as  fee. 


H 


A Jk  etch  of  Louis  the  XIIItFs  char  after ,  as  given  in 

the  life  of  lord  Herbert. 

I  S  underftanding  and  natural  parts  were  as 
good  as  could  be  expe&ed  in  one  that  was 
brought  up  in  fo  n\uch  ignorance,  which  was  on 
purpofe  fo  done,  that  he  might  be  the  longer  go¬ 
verned,  nor  did  he  even  in  time  acquire  any  great 
knowledge  in  affairs,  as  converfing  for  the  molt 
part,  with  weak  and  inactive  minifters.  He  was 
noted  to  have  two  qualities  almoft  infeparably  inci¬ 
dent  to  all  who  have  been  ignorantly  brought  up, 
fufpicion,  and  diffimulation  ;  for  as  ignorant  perfons 
walk  fo  much  in  the  dark,  they  cannot  be  exempt 
from  fear  of  Humbling ;  and  as  they  are  likewife 
deprived  of,  or  deficient  in  thole  true  principles, 
by  which  they  fhould  govern  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  in  a  wife,  folid,  and  demonftrative  way, 
they  ftrive  commonly  to  fupply  thofe  imperfections 
with  covert-a£ts,  which  though  it  may  be  excufable 
in  neceffitous  perfons,  and  though  it  be  indeed 
often  praftifed  amongft  thofe,  who  negociate  in 
fmall  matters,  yet  is  condemnable  in  princes ; 
who,  proceeding  upon  foundations  of  ftrength  and 
reafon,  ought  not  to  fubmit  to  fuch  poor  helps. 

His  favourite  was  one  monfieur  de  Luynes,  who 
in  his  non-age  had  gained  much  upon  the  king,  by 
making  hawks  fly  at  little  birds  m  his  garden,  and 
again,  making  fome  of  thofe  little  birds  catch  but¬ 
terflies  ;  and  indeed,  had  the  king  ufed  him  for  no 
other  purpofe,  he  might  have  been  tolerated;  but  as 
when  the  king  came  to  a  riper  age,  the  government 
of  public  affairs  was  drawn  chiefly  from  his  counfels, 

not 
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not  a  few  errors  were  committed,  which  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris  refenting,  impeached  and  brought 
him  to  judgment. 


Princes  deceived  by  wicked  miniflers . 


H  E  unhappy  condition  of  princes,  into  which 


they  are  for  the  moft  part  betrayed  by  their 


pre-eminence  and  greatnefs,  has  been  lamented  by 
the  wifeft  and  moil  virtuous  amongft  them  in  all 
ages.  The  profligate,  the  needy  men  of  aban¬ 
doned  characters,  and  of  defperate  fortunes,  the 
falfe  flatterer,  and  the  bafe  betrayer,  prefs  impu¬ 
dently  forward  to  furround  and  to  befiege  the  throne. 

It  was  a  fenfe  of  thefe  difadvantages  and  delufions, 
which  made  the  great  emperor  Dioclefian  declare, 
in  his  retirement,  c  that  of  all  undertakings,  the 
c  moft  difficult  and  arduous  was,  to  govern  well.’  * 
He  ufed  to  fay,  [Hiftor.  Auguft.  Scrip  tor,  tom.  ii. 
p.  531.  Colligant  fe  quatuor  vel  quinque,  &c.]  that 
6  Four  or  jive  men  ufually  form  themf elves  into  a  ca • 

4  bal^  and  confpire  together  to  deceive  and  to  betray 
c  their  royal  mafter .  This  knot  of  knaves  prefcribes 
4  what  he  is  to  think ,  and  puts  into  his  mouth  the 
c  very  words  he  is  inftrutted  to  utter .  They  jhut  him 
c  up ,  and ,  as  it  were ,  imprifon  him  in  his  own  pa - 
4  lace.)  fo  that  truth  jhall  never  be  able  to  .come  near 
c  him.  He  is  permitted  to  know  nothing  but  what  they, 
c  or  their  [pies  planted  about  him ,  think  fit  to  tell  him . 
c  By  their  intrigues  and  influence ,  he  prefers  the  moft 
4  undeflerving  men  to  the  firft  dignities  and  pofts  in  the 
4  empire  *,  and,  to  make  way  for  them ,  diflgraces  and 
c  dijpoffejfes  the  moft  worthy  of  his  fubjedls ,  and  the 
4  moft  devoted  to  his  inter  eft .  In  floor  t,  in  this 
4  floameful ,  miserable  manner ,  are  often  the  moft  vir - 
4  tuous ,  the  heft  intention ,  and  the  wifeft  emperors,  ta - 
4  ken  captive,  made  a  property  of,  bought  and  fold!— 
Thus  far  Dioclefian. 


That 


That  luch  has  generally  been  the  fate  of  arbitrary 
Sovereigns,  whofe  wills  alone  were  a  law  to  their 
fubjeCts,  the  hiftories  of  paft  times  fufficiently  have 
manifefted ;  but  the  observation  has  not  been  fo 
frequently  verified  in  limited  monarchies ;  and  the 
cafe  is  far  otherwife,  at  prefent ,  in  this  happier  land 
of  liberty  j  where  the  prince  muft  govern  his  peo¬ 
ple  by  fixed  and  known  ftatutes,  to  which  all  have 
given  their  confent,  and  by  which  himfelf  is  bound 
alike  with  the  pooreft  peafant. 

Nor  can  a  prince,  under  our  well-tempered  con- 
flitution,  have  his  eyes  long  muffled ,  or  be  kept  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  opinion  entertained,  by  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  of  his  adminiftration,  or  of 
the  hardfhips  they  may  at  any  time  endure,  from 
the  intemperance  or  ignorance  of  his  date-officers. 
The  Englifh  are  an  honeft,  ingenuous,  and  not  to 
mince  the  truth,  a  blunt  people.  As  they  have  no 
reafon  to  harbour  fear,  the  laws  of  the  land  being 
their  protection,  fo  neither  are  they,  as  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  oppreffion  and  flavery,  obliged  to  wear  the 
mafic  of  fmiles  upon  the  face  of  anguifh,  and 
cover  difcontent  and  mifery  with  diffimulation. 
Befides  the  privilege  they  have  by  the  bill  of  rights , 
and  the  adt  of  fettlement ,  to  petition  for  redrefs,  they 
never  fail  clifcovering,  daily,  upon  every  occafion 
that  offers,  by  their  words,  their  aCtions,  nay, 
their  very  looks,  the  judgment  they  have  formed 
of  the  conduft  and  characters  of  thofe  who  have  the 
direction  of  their  public  concerns.  Their  joyful 
acclamations,  or  their  gloomy  filence,  their  marked 
expreffions  of  refpeCt  and  zeal  at  one  period ,  or 
their  no  lefs  remarkable  negleCt,  and  even  oppo- 
fition  at  another,  will  indicate,  and  demonftrate  to 
a  difeerning  prince,  to  what  degree  the  credit  of  his 
minifters  at  any  time  rifes,  or  how  low  it  is  continu¬ 
ally  finking  in  the  great  national  barometer. 
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Whereby  that  prince  who  has  a  fincere  aflfeftion 
for  his  people,  and  does  not  hold  his  regard  for 
prerogative  above  every  other  confideration,  will 
be  directed  to  take  the  proper  means  to  avoid  the 
great  rifle  he  would  otherwife  run,  of  lofing  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  by  a  miftaken  and  ill  placed 
firmnefs,  in  fupport  of  an  unpopular  and  detefted 
fet  of  minifters.  He  may,  with  a  little  pains,  dis¬ 
cover  beyond  a  doubt,  when  his  minifters  are  be¬ 
come  odious  or  contemptible ,  and  conlequently 
when  it  highly  concerns  his  own  as  well  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  happinefs  and  tranquility,  to  difmifs  them  from 
his  fervice. 

It  was  the  declaration  of  that  great  and  wife 
monarch  Henry  the  fourth  of  France ,  io  far  was  he 
from  thinking  himfelf  under  any  tie  of  honour  to 
maintain  a  bad  rmnifter  againft  the  cries  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  that  a  general  odium ,  or  fufpicion  only,  was 
fufScient  grounds  for  the  difearding  him.  Indeed 
the  famous  earl  of  Strafford ,  as  lord  Clarendon  ob- 
ferves,  held  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  in  the  utmoft 
contempt ;  and  no  doubt  inftilled  the  fame  bad  opi¬ 
nion  of  them  in  his  royal  matter  ;  but  the  error  and 
the  danger  of  advancing  fuch  an  arbitrary  dodtrine 
among  ft  free-born  Englifhmen ,  were  evinced  by  the 
event;  for  his  deftrudlion,  (according  to  the  fame 
noble  writer)  was  at  laft  brought  upon  him,  by  two 
things ,  that  he  had  molt  defpifed,  the  people^  and 
Sir  Harry  Vane . 

A  lover  of  the  king  and  conftitution. 


Power  of  the  treafury  in  elections. 

WE  have  been  often  told  by  minifterial  wri¬ 
ters,  that  our  conftitution  hath  not  been  in 
the  leaft  injured  or  violated,  that  we  are  now  as 
free  a  people  as  can  be,  and  enjoy  all  the  liberty 

human 
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human  nature  is  capable  of,  as  we  are  fubject  to  no 
laws,  but  fuch  as  are  of  our  own  making  •,  that  is, 
by  our  own  reprefentatives  freely  chofen  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  But,  Sir,  though  the  people  were  as  free 
in  their  choice  of  reprefentatives,  as  fuch  writers 
affert,  yet  may  not  fuch  members  be  afterwards 
biaffed  by  the  crown  ?  And  fhould  we  ever  live  to 
fee  an  houfe  of  commons  wherein  there  were  near 
two  hundred  placemen  and  penfioners,  could  fuch 
a  parliament  be  faid  to  be  free  and  independent  ? 
But  indeed,  the  freedom  of  elefting  our  own  re¬ 
prefentatives,  though  fo  much  boafted  of,  is  not  fo 
perfedt  as  every  friend  to  the  conftitution  of  his 
country  could  wifh  j  for  may  it  not  be  truly  faid, 
that  a  fifth  part,  at  leaft,  of  the  boroughs,  take, 
according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  a  recommendation 
from  the  treafury,  and  chufe  fiich  perfons  as  are 
utterly  ftrangers  to  them  ?  Now,  in  fuch  cafe,  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  know,  whether  perfons  fo  eletted, 
can  be  properly  called  reprefentatives  of  the  people ; 
or  whether  they  are  not  rather  commiffioners  from 
the  treafury ;  and  whether  laws  made  by  the  force 
of  their  votes,  can  be  juftly  called  laws  made  by  the 
confent  of  the  people  ?  In  our  maritime  counties  is 
not  the  power  of  the  admiralty  exceffive  ?  Are  not 
the  number  of  dockmen  and  cinque-port  officers 
as  regularly  computed  at  fuch  county  eledtions,  as 
a  gentleman  reckons  his  own  tenants  ?  And  what 
is  (till  worfe,  are  not  many  of  our  boroughs  totally 
governed  by  this  mifchievous  dependence  ?  Hence 
we  fee  little,  low  creatures,  lent  down  from  above* 
and  forced  upon  fuch  electors,  in  prejudice  to  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  whom  they  love  and  ho¬ 
nour,  as  much  as  they  defpife  and  abhor  the  mufh- 
rooms  whom  they  are  compelled  to  chufe.  But  they 
have  places  in  the  cinque-ports,  or  work  in  the  docks, 
and  are  therefore  looked  upon  as  the  properties  of 

the  admiralty.  The  candidate  comes  to  them  with  a 

letter 
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letter  from  thence,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  they 
muft  pay  obedience  to  it,  or  forfeit  their  bread. 
By  thefe  means,  little  dirty  tools  of  power  have 
often  been  dragged  into  parliament,  and  preferred 
to  gentlemen  of  the  belt  families,  characters,  and 

interefts  in  the  neighbourhood. - For  my  own 

part,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  to  call  fuch  perfons  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people.  I  cannot  help  looking 
upon  fuch  members  in  the  fame  light  with  my  lords 

the  B - — s  who  are  eledied  by  a  conge  d'elire  from 

the  crown  ^  and,  like  them,  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  placed  on  feparate  benches,  apart  from  thofe 
honeft  county  gentlemen,  who  are  chofen  by  the 
free  and  uninfluenced  voice  of  their  fellow  fubjefts. 


Curious  defer  if  t  ion  of  Wt ?Jt  Wycombe  churchy 

I  AM  juft  returned  from  a  tour  into  Buckingham- 
^  fjire ,  which  has  afforded  me  much  pleafure. 
T.  he  noble  profpeci  from  Cliefden  House  en¬ 
chanted  me,  and  I  was  in  raptures  with  the  many 
elegant  beauties  of  Stowe.  As  an  ILnglifhman ,  I 
was  pleafed  that  all  the  great  patriots  and  heroes  of 
■my  country,  Alfred,  king  William  the  third ,  Hamp¬ 
den,  Sir  W alter  Raleigh,  &c.  receive  there  that  juft 
tribute  of  praife,  which  this  nation,  while  it  re¬ 
mains  free,  will  continue  to  pay  to  fupenor  virtue. 
At  Stowe  both  antient  and  modern  virtue  are  en- 
fhrined  with  grateful  magnificence.  Not  only  good 
tafte ,  but  patnotifm,  are  conlpicuous  in  that  delight¬ 
ful  Paradife,  the  favourite  abode  of  the  virtues , 
graces,  and  mufes.  Stowe,  however,  has  fo  often 
been  defciibed  by  abler  pens,  that  I  fhall  dwell  no 

longer  there,  though  I  never  leave  it  without  the 
moft  fenfible  regret. 

.  ^  .  returned  by  W eft-Wy  combe ,  and  paffed  a  day 
m  viewing  the  villa  of  lord  Le  Defpenccr ,  and  the 
church  he  has  juft  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  for 

the 
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the  convenience  and  devotion  of  the  town  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  I  muft  own,  the  noble  lord’s  gardens 
gave  me  no  ftronger  idea  of  his  virtue  or patriotifm, 
than  the  fituation  of  the  new  built  church  did  of  his 
piety.  Some  churches  have  been  built  from  devotion , 
others  from  parade  or  vanity .  I  believe  this  is  the 
fir  ft  church ,  which  has  ever  been  built  for  a  prcfpetf. 
The  word  memento  in  immenfe  letters  on  the  fteeple 
lurprifed  and  perplexed  me.  I  could  not  find  the 
mori,  or  perhaps  the  other  word  was  meri,  from 
the  practice  as  well  as  the  precept  of  the  noble  lord. 
As  to  the  elegance  of  the  Latin,  his  lordfliip  has 
embarraffed  himfelf  as  little  about  that,  as  he  has 
about  the  elegance  of  his  EngliJIo ,  Memento  meri  is 
befides  more  monkijh ,  and  therefore  more  becoming 
St,  Francis,  This  conjefture,  that  the  other  word 
on  the  outfide  muft  be  meri ,  is  farther  ftrengthened 
by  the  magnificent^//  ball  at  the  top  of  the  fteeple, 
which  is  hollowed  and  made  fo  very  convenient  on 
the  infide  for  the  celebration,  not  of  devotional ,  but 
of  convivial  rites,  that  it  is  the  beft  globe  tavern  I 
was  ever  in  *,  but  I  muft  own  that  I  was  afraid  my 
defeent  from  it  would  have  been  as  precipitate,  as 
his  lordfhip’s  was  from  a  high  ftation,  which  turned 
his  head  too.  I  admire  likewife  the  filence  and 
fecrecy  which  reign  in  that  great  globe ,  undifturbed 
but  by  his  jolly  longs,  very  unfit  for  the  profane 
ears  of  the  world  below.  As  to  fecrecy ,  it  is  themoft 
convenient  place  imaginable }  and  it  is  whifpered, 
that  a  negotiation  was  here  entamee  by  the  noble 
lord  himfelf,  with  mefifrs.  Wilkes  and  Churchill, 
The  event  will  fhew  the  amazing  power  of  his  lord¬ 
fhip’s  oratory  ;  but  if  from  perverfenefs  neither  of 
thole  gentlemen  then  yielded  to  his  wife  reafons, 
nor  to  his  dazzling  offers,  they  were  both  delighted 
with  his  divine  milk  punch. 

There  is  one  remarkable  temple  in  the  gardens 
at  JVeft-Wycombe ,  dedicated  to — the  Egyptian  Hie - 
rertiphic  for  ****.  To  this  object  his  lordfhip’s  de- 
* '  votion 
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votion  is  undoubtedly  fincere,  though  I  believe  now 
not  fervent ,  nor  do  I  take  hi  in  to  be  often  proftrale , 
or  indeed  in  any  way  very  regular  in  his  ejacula¬ 
tions.  He  is  however  here  confident,  for  he  keeps 
up  the  fame  public  worfhip  in  the  county,  which 
he  has  been  accuftomed  to  in  town.  There  was 
for  many  years  in  the  great  room  at  the  king’s  arms 
tavern ,  in  Old  Palace-yard ,  an  original  picture  of 
Sir  Francis  Dafiwood  prefented  by  himfelf  to  the 
Dilettanti  club.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  a  Francifcan, 
kneeling  before  the  Venus  of  Mcdicis,  his  gloating 
eyes  fixed,  as  in  a  trance,  on  what  the  modefty  of 
nature  feems  moil  defirous  to  conceal,  and  a  bumper 
in  his  hand,  with  the  words  matri  sanctorum  in 
capitals.  The  glory  too,  which  till  then  had  only 
encircled  the  facred  heads  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Apoftles,  is  made  to  beam  on  that  favourite  fpot, 
and  feems  to  pearce  the  hollowed  gloom  of  Maid¬ 
enhead  Thicket.  The  public  faw,  and  were  for 
many  years  offended  with  fo  infamous  a  picture, 
yet  it  remained  there,  till  that  club  left  the  houfc. 
As  to  the  temple  I  have  mentioned,  you  find  at 
firft  what  is  called  an  error  in  limine  •,  for  the  en¬ 
trance  to  it  is  the  fame  entrance  by  which  we  all 
come  into  the  world,  and  the  door  is  what  fome 
idle  wits  have  called  the  door  of  life.  It  is  reported 
that,  on  a  late  vifit  to  his  chancellor,  lord  Bute  par¬ 
ticularly  admired  this  building,  and  advifed  the 
noble  owner  to  lay  out  the  500 1.  bequeathed  to  him 
by  lord  Melcombe’ s  will  for  an  erettion,  in  a  Paphian 
column  to  ftand  at  the  entrance,  and  it  is  faid  he 
advifed  it  to  be  made  of  Scottijh  pebbles.  There 
are  in  thefe  gardens  no  buffs  of  Socrates ,  Epami- 
nondas,  or  Hampden ,  but  there  is  a  moft  indecent 
ftatue  of  the  unnatural  fatyr  •,  and,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  temple  I  have  mentioned,  are  two  urns  fa¬ 
cred  to  the  Ephefian  matron ,  and  to  Potiphar's  -wife, 
with  the  infcriptions  Matron <e  Ephefus  Cineres ,  JJo- 
inince  Potiphar  Cineres.  Between  thefe  urns,  con¬ 
taining 
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taining  the  /acred  ajhes  of  the  great  and  virtuous  dead^ 
which  are,  with  a  happy  propriety,  doubly  gilt 
(though  not  quite  fo  ftrongly  as  that  at  Hammer - 
fmith  for  the  afhes  of  lord  Melcombe' s — wife)  you 
afcend  to  the  top  of  the  building,  which  is  crowned 
with  a  particular  column,  defigned,  I  fuppofe,  to 
reprefent  our  former  very  upright  ftate,  when  we 
could  fay  fuimas  tcries ,  fuit  ingens  gloria ,  and  is 
fkirted  with  very  pretty  under wood,  the  Cyprian 
myrtle ,  &c.  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  find 
out. 

The  houfe  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except¬ 
ing  only  that  there  is  on  the  grand  ftair-cafe  a  very 
moral  painting  ot  a  maid  ftealing  to  her  mailer’s 
bed,  laying  at  the  fame  time  her  fingers  on  her  lips, 
as  if  fhe  were  the  Dea  Anger ona  of  Weft  Wycombe . 

On  my  return  I  had  the  pleafute  of  feeing  the  no¬ 
ble  lord’s  elegant  japanned  coach  *,  but  while  1  was 
reading  his  new  motto  in  Gothic  letters,  Pro  Magna 
Chart  a ,  the  mob  were  hollowing,  Liberty,  Pro¬ 
perty,  and  no  Excise  *,  and  I  was  forced  to  make 
the  befc  of  my  way  to  the  park,  where  I  found  a 
very  odd  thing,  which  I  mean  to  prelent  to  the  fo- 
ciety  of  antiquaries.  It  is  a  gold  button,  with  IHS 
and  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  enamelled  on  it,  which  I 
guelfed  to  belong  to  fome  concealed  brother  of  the 
fociety  of  Jefus^  though  afervant  in  green  claimed  it 
as  the  property  of  St.  Francis ,  and  laid  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  pontificalibus  worn  by  his  mailer  when 
he  officiated  on  certain  feftivals  of  high  laugh  at  the 
myfteries  of  — — 

I  made  afterwards  a  little  tour  to  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  Medmenham ,  the  defeription  of  which  I 
am  fure  would  entertain  you  *,  but  I  am  too  tair  a 
man  to  difclofe  to  the  public  the  Englijh  Eleufinian 
myfteries  of  that  renowned  convent. 


A  Parody 
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A  Parody  upon  the  famous  Battle  of 

Chev  y-Chace, 

GOD  profper  long  our  noble  king. 

Our  lives  and  fafeties  all ; 

What  woeful  dilcord  once  there  did 
In  Britain's  ifle  befall  ! 

To  drive  three  kingdoms,  hound  and  horn, 

Earl  St - 1  took  his  way, 

The  child  may  rue  that  was  not  born* 

A  Scotfman  on  that  day. 

The  flout  earl  of  Northumberland 
A  vow  to  God  did  make, 

A  daughter  of  this  Scottiili  peer’s, 

His  Ion  to  wife  fhould  take  ; 

The  choicefl  honours  of  the  land 
To  win  and  bear  away  ; 

The  tidings  to  e — •  T - came. 

At  Cotes’s  where  he  lay  $  , 

Who  fent  lord  Percy  prefent  word 
He  would  prevent  his  fport. 

The  flately  earl  not  fearing  this, 

Did  daily  go  to  court, 

With  five  and  forty  Bowmans  *  bold. 

All  chofen  men  of  might, 

Who  knew  full  well  in  time  of  need. 

To  cringe  and  bow  aright. 

Thefe  gallant  heroes  foon  began 

To  gai  n  the  Pv - ear. 

At  Chriftmas  they  great  places  got, 

As  plainly  doth  appear  ; 

And,  e’er  the  fpring  was  o’er,  they  did 
A  thoufand  boons  obtain. 

Which  once  poflefs’d,  they  fhrewdly  went 
To  crave  for  more  again. 

The  Bowmans  mufler’d  at  Whitehall  f, 

Their  votes  were  all  fecure  ; 

And  hxteen  of  the  U — r  H — — e 
Each  day  were  guarded  fure. 

*  See  Bowman,  in  the  farce  of  Lethe, 
f  The  Cockpit. 
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Wild  Highlanders  forfook  their  holds, 
Proud  offices  to  take  ; 

And  Commiffaries  from  the  dales, 

Did  princely  fortunes  make. 

To  Sion-houfe  earl  P-rcy  went, 

(’Twas  in  the  Gazetteer;) 

Quoth  he,  lord  B —  hath  promifed 
This  day  to  meet  me  here  : 

If  that  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 
No  longer  would  I  flay  ;  . 

With  that  his  lordfhip’s  gentleman. 
Did  on  the  ftair-cale  fay, 

cc  Lo  !  yonder  doth  lord  B—  appear, 

“  I  fee  his  ftar  fo  bright, 

“  Full  twenty  yeomen,  clad  in  plaids, 
<c  Are  marching  in  our  fight. 

u  All  men  of  pleafant  Tiviotdale, 

“  Faft  by  the  river  Tweed 
Then  call  my  fon,  (the  C—s  laid) 
And  fign  the  deeds  with  fpeed. 

For  now  to  the  degree  of  duke 
My  hufband  Til  advance; 

And  while  he  pranks  it  here  at  home. 
Why  PH  parade  in  France. 

The  bridegroom  fpoke  the  lady  fair, 
7'hen  mounted  on  his  horfe, 

And  fo  without  his  beaver  rode. 

Like  Charles  at  Charing-crofs. 

He  wifti’d  for  tilts  and  tournaments. 
That  he  might  break  a  fpear. 

"The  C - s,  with  a  herald’s  voice. 

Proclaim’d  it  far  and  near. 

Young  Percy  on  his  long-tad’d  Heed, 
Moft  like  a  warrior  bold, 

Pranc’d  foremoft  of  the  company, 

Plis  houfing  fring’d  with  gold. 

Now  all  the  chiefs  in  pow’r  agreed. 
That  they  might  nothing  fear, 

To  fend  fuch  terms  to  W-ll — m  P — t 
As  he  might  deign  to  hear. 

The  firfi:  that  did  the  tender  make, 

Was  noble  S - 1,  he, 

Who  faid,  If  thou  will  lift  with  us, 
Thou  Pr — y  S — 1  fhalt  be  : 

Kf-,  '  ' 
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So  we’ll  cajole  the  clam’rous  throng, 
Whild  I  am  dill  in  play; 

And  halt  the  charges  of  the  Hate 
1  hyfelf  fhalt  give  away. 

Nay  hear  me,  B — ,  the  patriot  cry’d, 

For  e’er  I  hold  with  thee, 

I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art, 

I  too  an  earl  mud  be. 

Thymeafures  I  will  then  adopt, 

And  all  employments  fill. 

With  Sh — lb — -e,  B - e,  and  fuch  folk, 

For  they  have  done  me  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  burden  try. 

And  let  the  red;  alide  ; 

Mackenzie  to  his  pod:  redor’d, 

Nor  C — md — n’s  fuit  deny’d. 

Then  depp’d  a  gallant  ’fquire  forth, 

Will.  B — ckf — d  was  his  name  ; 
Who  faid,  I  would  not  have  it  told 
On  London  ’Change,  for  fhame. 
That  e’er  luch  treaty  was  on  foot, 

While  I  flood  looking  on  ; 

You  are  two  earls,  faid  Will  B — ckf — d. 
And  I  a  ’fquire  alone  : 

I’ll  do  the  bed:  that  do  I  may, 

I  his  feflion — if  you  fland, 

And,  for  reward,  I  then  fhall  claim 
A  peerage  of  the  land. - 

Our  new  allies  did  fuch  difmifs 

Were  found  not  daunch  and  true, 

The  Yorkfhire  and  the  Suffex  whigs 
At  once  they  overthrew. 

To  drive  the  city,  hound  and  horn, 

Lord  Ch— — m  had  the  bent. 

To  move  addredes  at  Guildhall, 

In  vain  Hal.  C — nw —  fent. 

To  quell  a  mob  themfelves  had  rais’d. 

Were  new  expedients  found, 

Whilfl  many  of  our  faired  laws 
Lay  trampled  on  the  ground. 

O  Lord  !  it  was  a  grief  to  fee. 

And  likewife  for  to  hear, 

The  dire  reproaches  Ch- - m  bore 

From  t’other  patriot  p— r. 

A  a  2  ‘ 
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At  laft  thefe  two  great  e — Is  did  meet. 
Like  minifters  of  might, 

But  for  the  nation’s  intereff, 

Of  that  they  made  but  flight. 

They  talk’d  until  they  both  did  fweat. 
With  an  outrageous  zeal  ; 

And  hugely  ftrugled  which  of  them 
Should  rule  the  commonweal. 

Yield  thou,  e—  T - ,  C— —  cry’d. 

In  faith  I  will  thee  bring, 

Where  thou  (halt  high  advanced  be 
By  G - our  Britifh - — . 

The  public  good  I’ll  freely  give. 

And  thus  report  of  thee, 

Thou  art  by  far  the  fitted:  man 
T o  head  the  tr— f — y . 

To  th’earl  of  Ch -  1  - faid, 

Thy  proffers  I  do  fcorn  5 
I  will  not  yield  to  any  Scot 
That  ever  yet  wTas  born. 

Then  (talking  off,  E— 1  C - took 

The  tall  man  by  the  hand, 

And  faid,  e—  T - ,  for  thy  eafe, 

I'd  give  half  Py — f— t’s  land. 

O  Lord  !  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 
With  forrow  for  thy  fake  ; 

For  fare  there’s  fcarce  a  lord  alive 
But  would  fuch  bargain  take. 

A  knight  among  the  Scots  there  is. 
Whom  no  one  dare  deny ; 

For  him  my  coufiri  H- — gLy’s  wrath 
I  muff  and  (hall  defy. 

Sir  H— y  R-chf-rt  is  he  call’d, 

Of  head  and  heart  molt  bright  % 
Nor  do  I  know  fo  quick  a  man 
For  parlance  or  for  fight* 

He  led  our  expeditions  all. 

Without  or  dread  or  fear, 

And  is  in  war  as  politics, 

A  hardy  pioneer. 

And  there’s  a  duke  of  force  and  might 
Is  full  a  match  for  Go— ’r ; 

Nor  did  he  treat  like  Rc — k— — — m, 
Who  turn’d  me  from  his  door. 
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So  thus  did  both  thefe  patriots  jarr, 
Whofe  virtue  none  could  ftain  ; 

E — 1  Ch - faid,  I  ftill  perceive 

We  may  be  friends  again. 

He  had  a  crutch  beneath  his  a*rm, 

Made  of  a  trufty  tree  ; 

A  paper  in  hi s  gouty  hand, 

A  cloth-yard  long  had  he. 

To  this  new  lift  of  pen - rs. 

Some  friends  of  Stowe  he  fet; 

E —  T - -  took  and  rubb’d  them  out. 

E’en  whilft  the  ink  was  wet. 

Their  fquabbles  held  till  clofe  of  day. 
From  the  meridian  fun  ; 

And  when  they  rung  the  dinner  bell. 
The  meat  was  overdone. 

With  the  e —  T - there  remain’d 

The  lord  of  L-ttl-t* — n ; 

And  with  his  Grace  of  Bloomfbury, 

R — gb — y  that  bold  baron. 

With  ftout  Sir  Fl-tch-r  fell  Sir  C — les, 
A  feribe  of  good  account ; 

And  jD-dfw-11  the  exchequer  man, 
Whofe  prowefs  did  furmount. 

Now  poor  Sir  John  I  needs  muft  wail 
Like  one  in  doleful  dumps  ; 

For,  getting  on  the  tr— f— y  bench. 

He  never  ftirr’d  his  ftumps. 

And  with  old  Wine- — —  did  fall 
The  fturdy  dotftor  H — y ; 

Nor  New—  would  quit  the  field 
While  he  had  ftrength  to  ftay. 

Nor  S — d — h,  nor  yet  Hal— x. 
Could  either  faved  be ; 

Lord  Car — f — t  was  carried  off, 

Againft  his  will  went  he. 

And  the  lord  Eg — t  in  like  wife 
Forfook  the  admiralty; 

And  twenty  more,  or  knights  or  p~rs? 
W ere  fhortly  forc’d  to  fly. 

Of  fifty  true  born  Englifhmen, 

Staid  in  but  two  or  three  ; 

7  he  reft  live  at  their  country  feats9 
Under  the  green- wood  tree. 
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Next  month  will  many  m-mb-rs  come 
Their  rafhnefs  to  bewail ; 

And  fay  if  they  are  not  reftor’d. 

Why  they  mu  ft  go  to  jail. 

Their  wives  do  play  fo  much  at  cards. 
And  throw  fuch  fums  away  ^ 
Would  ferve  to  keep  a  icore  of  w 
If  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

The  news  was  unto  Paris  brought. 
And  eke  the  cotirt  of  Spain  ; 

E—  T — Tmr-r  in  the  miniftry 


Would  fcarce  have  weight  again. 

Oh  heavy  news  !  John  Wilkes  did  fay, 
Churchill  *  can  witnefs  be, 

I  have  not  any  patron  more 
Of  fuch  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  St.  J — s’s  came, 
Within  a  fhorter  fpace. 

That  R - G- - — ,  lord  of  Stow, 


Refus’d  to  take  a  pi— ce. 

Then  God  be  with  him,  faid  the  court, 
Sith  ’twill  no  better  be ; 

We  truft  there  is  about  the  helm. 

Five  hundred  good  as  he. 

Yet  fhall  not  G - r  nor  W— tw—h  fay 

But  we  will  vengeance  take  : 

And  juft  revenge  fhall  on  them  fall. 

For  deareft  St - ’s  fake. 


This  vow  was  then  full  well  perform’d, 

When - - - — - came  to  town  y 

With  P-s  and  P — —  C- - — rs. 


Men  but  of  fl-— t  renown. 

And  of  the  reft  of  true  account. 
Why  they  were  all  p— t  by  ; 
To  make  a  D - of  Sir  H — —  S 


Who  made  himfelf  P- 


God  fave  the  King,  and  blefs  the  land. 
In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace; 

And  grant  henceforth  that  all  regard 
To  b— th  and  m-rit  ceafe. 


W.  Y..W. 


finis . 


